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COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Dr. EDWARD PICK will resume his LE 
ANGU. ES 





eorit BOTANIC acts 


REGENT’S PARK. 

The FIRST atts EXHIBITION will take place on 
SATU RDAY, March 18 

Tickets to be obtained a the 2 Gardens on Vouchers from Fellows 
of the Society, price 28. 6d. each 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
REGENT’S PARK. 
SESR AL EXHIBITIONS, Wepxyespays, May 24th, June 
léth, Ju 
MERIC! AN PLANTS, Monpays, June 5th and 12th 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens on Vouchers from Fellows 
of the » Society, price 48. each. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. ~All Wor Works of Painting, Gouiptere, 
Engraving, intended sues the ensuing EX 
TION at the ROYAL ACADEMY be sent in a MON- 
DAY, the 3rd, or TUESDAY, the ath of April Next, after which 
time no Work can possibly received, nor can any Works be 
received which have already: been publicly exhibited. 
FRAMES.—AIl Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oil punting under Glass, and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames 9 as rel as projecting 


mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation the: af 
necessary to be o 








otherwise merit. The o ther R 


may be obtained at the Royal A me 
JOHN PRESCO T KNIGHT, R.A. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for hibition, 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the cartilage oF 








pack: 
athe prices oe Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secret: 


E BIRMINGHAM PERMANENT ART- 

GALLERY, Atheneum, Temple-row, is OPEN DAILY 
throughout the year for the Reception and Exhibition of Works 
of Art (from artists only). Remittances on the day of sale, and 
Pictures removed or exchanged at pleasure. The Rules forwarded 
on application. T. W. BRADLEY, Hon. Sec. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 
TION, ONE GUINEA.—Prizeholders select from the puts 
Exhibitions. Every subscriber has a chance of a valuable eprite 
pak in — receives an impression of an im: peant | by 
Stocks, A.E.R.A., from the picture of W. P. F: . RA, 
‘CLAUDE DUVAL. The prints are now ready. for delivery 
444, West Strand. GEORGE Sooo hee on. 
Feb. 1865. LEWIS POCOCK, 


HE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 
imi 
213, REGENT- STRERT, w. 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
Lieut.-Colonel Stuart Wortley. 
Directors. 
The Viscount Hawarden. 
The Hon. William Warren Vernon. 
William Earle Welby, Esq., M.P. 
George Naylor Vickers, Esa. 
Edward King Tenison, Esa. -» M.R.LA. 
Secretary.—W. M. Brown, Esq. 


Permanent , Fnotegrephe a2 are Peet oy the Pa ed Patent Pro- 
cess of WO YTY Ivo interested in the 
advance oft the Artare invited to vie the Rpeciracas. 
1 information and Card of Prices by post. 
“*The Pictures are printed with wonderful delicacy. ”— Times. 
213, Regent-street, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.— 

ATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PRO- 

MEN ROE —Vocalists: Madame Parepa and M. Hilaire (from 

the Opéra Comique), Select Chorus of One Hundred and I Twenty 

Conductor, Mr. Manns. Programme includes: *Colum- 

bus,’ a Sea Piece in form of a Symphony, Abert; Overture, 

ee. Cherubini; Hymn to st. Cecilia, Spohr; Ave Verum, 

ozart, 

Admission, Half-a-Crown; or by Guinea Season-Tickets free. 
Num :red Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 


C} YSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRI- 
ENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
MESSIAH, June 26th, 1865. 
SELECTION, *” . 
ISRAEL, 30th, 4, 

The Programme of Arrangements, with the —~ y of Lye] 
and tl @ k Plan of Stalls, is ready for issue, 
on written or personal application, from and after or Monday nex — 
the 6th of March a the Festival Ticket Offices, Crystal Palace, 
and Exeter Hall. It may also be had at the principal Music 
Warehouses in London and in the Provinces, and besides numerous 
other places abroad, at the Offices of the South-Eastern, and Lon- 
don, Chatham and Dover = Companies, at Paris, Brussels, 
Cologne, Calais, Boulogne, Ostend, Ghent, Antwerp, 

The two Ticket Offices as above will be open from 10 a.m. on 
Monday, March 13, for the issue of Voue ers securing Seats 
according to the Numbered Plans, which will then bes sage to 
inspection. Written applications 
arriving at either of the Ticket Offices on or before the first post 
on the 13th, will be attended to alternately — applica- 

sy order. 


Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall, March 3, 1865 

Nore.—Persons preferring Seats in an particular Block are 
recommended to apply for them as early as possible after the 
the Gr of the Subscription Books, on the 13th of March. Even 

















MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 





rystal Palace, with its vast space, has limits of accommodation 
h cannot be exceeded ; and the demand at each of the three 
Previous Festivals for seats in particular blocks havi 

greatly in excess of any possible supply, the necessity for the fore- 
going intimation must be apparent. 





UNIvERSITY | OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 
26th of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in 
the following Departm: ents :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. ‘2ach./ 
Two in Classics .......... {Bev Charles Badham, D.D. 


{De Mw Smith. 

Two in the English aaene pinlaht Watson, Esq. 
guage, ins wasend i me 

3 pee Theodore Karcher, Esq. 

Two in the French Language 


Two in the German iam) on mat <f Kinkel. 


guage 

Two a the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament, tte | 
| Fy ‘text of the xine 
Testament, the Evidences | 
of the Christian Religion, | 
and Scripture Histo! sor 

Two in Logic —_ oral sot. { f pet. Bain, M.A. 
PREIOIGT 00.00.00 cc0ceccess Edward 7, et M.A, 

in a . Hodgson, Esq. 


et sorauel Davidson, D.D. 
William Aldis Wright, Esq. 


Two in Political Economy.. 301. 


Tyo im Mathematios and } apy © — me SA. 
Natural Philosophy ...... 


Two in Es Experimental 1 Philo-} - Balfour Stewart, Esq. M.A. 


us 
Two in Chemistry ......... _ area, {Brot D f. Debus, Ph.D. E.R.S. 


Thos. "phomson, Esq. M.D. 
Two in Bota and ¥ e- 
Table Physiology sted ran td 


bat in aaa and Palnon- 751. { Vacant. 


soensecensoasban Vacant. 
LAWS. 
Two in Law and the moron | 501, iy Vacant. 
ples of Legislation ........ * (Vacant. 
MEDICINE. 


ex E. A. Parkes, M.D. 

1501) Francis Sibson, Esq. M.D. 
pee 

J. Eric 


Two in Medicine.. 





. Erichsen. 
Twoin Surgery ............ 1501 4 {John Hilton, Haq. FARS. 
Twoin Anatomy ........ +» 1002 {Prot Peter Redfern, M.D. 
Twoin Physiology, Compara- \ ao . Pty s Savory, Esq. M.B. 
tive Anatomy, and Zoology vere . 

Two in Midwifery .......... 751. cs. 

Two in Materia Medica and $7 751. os z- Farre, Esq. M.D. 
Pp y 





prot Guy, M.B. 
ly Odling, Esq "Esq. M.B. 
The present examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend 
a didates nlp announce Ly? names to the Registrar on 
oo Tuesday, March 28th. It is particularly — b 
te that no i pemenal application of any kind be made ‘ts 
feiividual Mem 
By order ler of Hy the Senate 


LIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D. 
Burlington How ——" Regist 
February 28th, 1865. 


Two in Forensic Medicine .. 








Pteraaie Bennet Ses SOCIETY. — Professor 

ye Bennett, Mus.D., Conductor, —FIRST CONCERT, 

hh 20. Subscription to the Seri f Eight Concerts, Four 

Guineas. on q Ay a jess than — Three and Half 

ickets, 15s. lo \diso: 

& Lucas, 210, Regent-sti treet. sigan antais ‘i 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, Sec., 

24, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


USICAL UN 1ON. — TWENTY - FIRST 
SEA — Eight Tuesdays, at Half-past Three. —St. 
JAMES’S HALL, after EASTER.—Members having nomina- 
tions to send names and addresses without delay, and to pay their 
ubscription at tl the usual places.—Tickets not received to be had 
at Lege Institute, where a ane Portrait of Mozart, by Pompeo Bat- 
» Autographs and Prints of Eminent Musicians, are on view 
from Two to Four o’clock. Mondays, Joachim, Piatti, Halle, and 
eminent Pianists from the Continent will perform at the Matinées. 
The Record of 1864, with the Portrait and a Memoir of Meyerbeer, 
has been sent to Members.—Institute, 18, ELLA. square. 
Oo 





+ Ad, 


[JBBARIAN or PRIVATE SECRETARY.— 
A re: of hay ann, with pneroentionehie 1 tot 

monials and re’ an APPOINTMEN 
BRARIAN or PRIVATE 9 SECRETA 'ARY toa ye aaah or 2 i. 
tleman, or as Librarian toa Public Institution,—Address Y. B., 
38, Grove-place, B: , 5.W. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, an ENGAGE- 
ENT by a Practised EDITOR and REPORTER, 
Fe. acquainted shea all Departments of Newspaper 
the Limited Liability Act, First-Class testimonials” tine xe 
e Limi ii ' irst- esti . 
98, Park-street, Regent's Park, London. — mired 


HE PRESS.—An ENGAGEMENT desired 
as RE PORTER, SUB-EDITOR, or beth in London or 
immediate Yainty, & Oy a Gentleman at present connected with a 
First-class vincial Weekly. Verbat im Shorthand, and 
Descriptive Aire p Ress, care of Mr. Mitchell, 4i, Londo 
street, Fitzroy-square. 


IE PRESS.—WANTED, an EDITOR on an 

Old-established COUNTRY PAPER. None need apply who 

have not been accustomed to the duties.—Apply to No. 101, care of 
Mr. G. Street, Advertising Offices, 30, Cornhill, London. 


comes SELECT LIBRARY (Limited).— 
NIOR ASSISTANTS WANTED. There is an oqgning 
at this Retablishaent for several intelligent, active ee 
obliging disposition and address.—Apply, personally, on 
Mon a morning, between Eleven and One, 
New Oxford-street, London, March 4, 1865. 


T. BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. —_ 
A YOUNG LADY, ag = to General Busi: and 

attend to first-class People, an ENGAGEMENT ina 
BOUKSELLERS nd STA’ TONERS “SHOP. In consideration 
of a comfortable Home and the a eatge g f of acquiring experi- 
ence, she would make an arrangem: give her services for a 
Term withou' —Address A. 4 care of Mrs. Turner, 10, 
Jermyn-street, St. James’ 8, Lenten, S.W. 


iO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS.—Some very Valuable and Old-established 
BUSINESSES for. wy tn ry ze a — of 30,000 Inhabitants, 
a Business returning 4,0001. a year: 1,8001. to purchase. Estab- 
lished a Century.—A Business in the West of B land : 


























Returns, 
5001. a year: 1,2001. required.—In a Opthedzal ‘own, a 
of 40 Years’ ding: 7001. required.—In a First-class wer 
, & Business clearing 5001. a year after all expenses: 


eBoy to Mr. Hotmes, Accountant and Valuer to the Tinde, 











HEMISTRY.—UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, 


LONDON.—An egress ment Neca 
Practical Instruction in C etry hy: t, WILLIAMSON, 
assisted by Mr. GILL, will GoM M NCE on the 1st of May. The 


Course will consist of about Forty-eight Lessons, and will nelude 
the Subjects of the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London. It will terminate by the 24th of June. Fee for the 
Cor apr including cost of Material and Apparatus ; on payment 
5a. Co! ollege tte: aan other Cha the oe a we to Gentlemen 
who are not ai ating ieee asses in the Co i 

HN R if M.A., Dean of the Faculty of 


yt 4... 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
March 1, 1865. 


RorvaL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


MEETING at PLYMOUTH ve DEVONPORT, 1865. 
STOCK ont a, ation f9 SHEETS are now ready, 
rwar on @) cation 
aeenenien ‘ - H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 





_12, Hanover-square, London, W. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
39, Kensington-square, W. 





TUITION FEE. 
In the Classical Division . 12 Guineas per annum. 
o —_ Division (French ‘included 9 ” ”» 
ratory Divisi ’ ” ’ 
boarders Tat 48l. and ‘a. "For a Prospectus, apply to the Head- 
aster. 


USICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—Seventh 
FIRST ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL 
CONCERT: at ‘st 9 JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
NG, alf-past 8. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
Pestova sym pen in C, Dramatic Cantata,‘ The Bride of 
as mart (the first age iandem Madame 
an iss, a_ Professional 
— dort 80 yoloen, a. the Direction of Mr. Sm rthson. Sebas- 
Bach’s Concerto in A minor, Violin and the Recitative and 
Andante from Spohr’s Sixth Concerto, Violin, Herr Joachim ; 
Beethoven’s Trio, * Tremate,’ and Auber’s Overture to‘ rene 
The Annual Subscription (One Guinea), for 1865, was due on the 
1st of January, and should be paid forthwith to Cramer & Co., 201, 
nt , to whom, or to the Honorary Secretary, immediate 
epplic econ should be made by those who desire to join the Society 
he First Concert. A limited number of Area and Balco: mf 
Tickets at 108. < . oy fee Pa meg - == 6d., oz y he gbtained 
early a ication to Cramer Jo., and ai am » 28, 
Picea all ie ee SALAMAN. Hon. Sec., 

















36, Baker-street, Portunan-square, W. 











OTICE. — MUSICAL MONTHLY and 
DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY.—The MUSIC for the 
MARCH Number is ve ER’S EURYANTHE FANTAISIE, 
by Rummel. Price One Shilling. 
Apams & Faascr 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OTICE.—CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
FUNERAL.—The reece of the Service in the Chapel at 
moneaes which was announced to ggoeer in? inThe ORCHESTRA 
of Sai porter ati begs this Week's issue. Also, the Musicat . 
FUNERA DUKE of NORTHUMBERLAND 
Westminster Abbey, on the 25th ult, Free by post for, Rar 


stam 
i Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RIGIN AL MS. LECTURES for DISPOSAL. 
Subjects: ‘Slang,’ ‘Coincidences,’ ‘A Pack of Cards,’ 
. Fabulous yAnimals,” i Performing Animals,’ ‘ Glaciers.’ I 
ina popalar style, amusing and instructive. Lectures written to 
ont < ee ress A. B., 2, Alexandra-terrace, St. Peter's, Hammer- 
6m) 


R. HOLLAND, Lite 
has always a varied stock of 0: —~ a. Lectures, 
Readings, Romances, , Ente ts, Sermons, &c., at 
low prices. Lecture List » ed All nite of f literary work to order 
by a "talented and experienced staff of writers at a moderate rate 
and at a short notice. Revising and Copying. Lecturers, &. 
—48, Camberwell-road, 8. 


[ate TUTOR (Visiting).—A Gentleman, 
prepared several Candidates for Com- 

: Examinations, can attend to 

IONAL PUPIL: for Two Hours every 

References, very Reasonable Terms 

Davies-street, Berkeley-04) uare, W. 


EPUcATION. .—Herr T. MJ 











and Press 





etitive and o' 





be educated with his own magne Seven 
ee Pror. Mattuay, 40, Manor-stree Si 
NIVERSITY of LONDO 
LATION, a3 P 
KIRKUS, LL.B., 
versity and Civil - yt 
reosived.. ae tent and 
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Lan Practical emistry.— g ? 
the ev W.K Kirxsvs, LL.B., Hackney, NE. SN AUNWN 3A 
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THE PU BLIC ‘C SCHOOLS.—After Easter there, , 
will be THREE VACANC — in a Select Se —* School 
t the Sea-side’, preparatory for the above. 25 pupils only; ages 
Sols, ‘For Terms. &0., address B.A., care of Messrs. Burrup, 
Royal Exc! Exchange, E.C. 


[HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
of ENGLIS T and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
TP ANIONS TUTORS and PROFESSORS. | School Pro- 

y transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
fm een No charge to Principals. 


FFICIENT GOVERNESSES are REC OM- 
MENDED to FAMILIES, free of expense, at the Insti- 
tute, 9, New Bond-street. 


ORTH BRIXTON, SURREY.—No. 
Ann’s-road, ESTABLISH MENT for the Board and Eduea- 














1, St. 


tion of YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame Martel, aided | 


by her Daughter and efticient Professors. The Locality is he: althy, 
and every attention paid to insure the Improvement and 
of those d to her charge.—Terms : 
Under Ten years, 20 to 25 guineas; 
Above that Age, 25 to 30 guineas. 
Prospectuses, with References, will be forw: arded on applica ation. 


REPARATION for the MILITAR LY, CIV IL 
and DIPLOMATIC SERVICES.—A CLERGY M AN of the 
Church of England READS with Gentlemen who are preparing 
for the above, and undertakes to instruct them in the Arabic, 
Turkish, and Syriac ye Mohammedan Law, and Eastern 
Diplomacy.—Address Y. Z., Royal Asiatic Society, 5, New Bur- 
lington-street. aati Se 


HERE are a Few V. ACA ANCI IES f for ELDER 
PUPILS only ina First-Class LADIES’ SCHOOL, in the 
most one art of BRIGHTON. Letters to_be addressed 
to H. M., Baldw win’s Library, Albert-terrace, Bishop’s-road, 
) ae W. Parents or Guardians only will be treated with. 
EGLECTED EDUC ATION. —Hyde Park, 
—A Married Lady, of great experience in tuition, RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to Board and 
Educate. Terms moderate and ‘ne ey —Address L. 8., Mr. 
Palmer’s, Bookseller, 55, Gracechurch-street, City. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BEDFORD. — The 


Junior English and Arithmetic Mastership in this School is 
Vacant. Total emoluments, 80/. per annum salary. 

Candidates for the appointment are required to send their 
Names and Testimonials to the Rey. the Warden of New College, 
Oxford, on or before March 1ith. 

The Master will have to teach the usual branches of English, 
with Arithmetic, to boys from 8 years old upwards, An elementary 
knowledge of French is desirable. 

7: E A Wo) H ‘ES 




















R. ALTSCHUL 


ITALIAN thro’ Spanish, French, German, English. 
SPANISH thro’ French, German, Italian, English. 
GaRMAT thro’ German, Italian, Spanish, English. 

ERMAN thro’ Italian, Spanish, French, English, 
ores thro’? German, Italian, Spanish, French. 


No Extra Charge for the — of several Languages. 
9, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. V 





O YOU TRAVEL ’—Practice better than 
Theory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, gS of ELOCUTION and 
of SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, teaches TWO 
Languages (one through the medium of another) on the same 
Terms as One, at the Pupil’s or at his House. Each Language 
ken in his Priv e saenone and Classes. Prepares for Army and 
8S. EXAMINATIONS.—Note. Dr. enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment Anglais par les langues étrangé res. —9, 01d Bond- -street, , - 
0 ARTISTS. —A Large w ell- lighted Private 
GALLERY, at the WEST END, is Open for the Reception 
of First-class Pictures = Bale on Commission.—Apply to Mr. 
Donaupson, 1, L 5 


HE F ARNLEY HA LL TU RNE RS. 
Messrs. P. & D. COLNAGHI, SCOTT & CO. beg leave to 
announce that they are now publishing a Selection of Fifty of the 
most Important Drawings from this Celebrated Collection, repro- 
duced in Photography by Messrs. L. Catpesi & Co. Size of the 
work, 22in. by 15in. Price 15 guineas. 
“We turn from one to the other with fresh wonder and delight 
at the success of Messrs. Caldesi, who have done a national 
service by producing this work.”—Atheneum, Jan. 28, 1865. 


HOTOGRAPHS of WORKS of ART, &c. 

Mr. Ernest Epwarps undertakes the PHOTOGRAPHING 

of Paintings, Etchings, Statues, and all W orks of Art to any scale 

and without distortion. Special Contracts made forthe Supply of 

potceraphs for Publication.—20, Baker-street, Portman-square, 
ondon, 


ME. THEODORE LEMALE begs to state 
that he hss REMOVED his Private Dental Ferciice from 


62, Chandos-street, West Strand to 20, HARLEY-STREET, 
quare. from Ten till Five, Saturdays 





























excepted. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRIN 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, wd, 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate 
answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen Book or 
Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
Richard Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, 1 London. _ 


TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT and PUBLISH. “See 


Counsels to Authors. Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Illustrations.” Demy 8vo. cloth, price 1s.; post-free 
for 13 postage stam: 





London: Wruuraw Freewax, 102, Fleet-street. 
ADLEY’S HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON.— 
This First-class Hotel, immediately opposite the Rail 
Terminus and Docks, is admirably situated ee the Conv rentence 
of ete eee A hose hay = having, by careful organization, made 
those ts that have tended so much to establish its 
Teputation. 


PT "Dropataic SANATORIUM, SUD 
ROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. A. MID. ae. Univ. = For the stan, Dr, 

» principa ly by the combine atural Agents— 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. The Turkish Bath - 
mises, under Dr. Lane’ 's Medical Direction. ee ae 























CHI LEGGE REGGE. 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, We 


| EPOT SUBSCRIPTION for TWO 

VOLUMES, 10s. 6d. per annum; FOUR VOLUMES, Qis. 
Subscribers can select from the Depot List, containing ONE 
THOUSAND RECENT WORKS; also from te Catalogue of 
the Entire Standard Collection of ONE HUNDRED and 
TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 


DEPOTS. 


In London. 
see ATER and PADDINGTON—Mr. Key, 18, Westbourne- 


BROMPTON—Mr. Px nusey, 127, Fulham-road. 
CAMBERWELL—Mr. Griffiths, Post-office, Camberwell-green. 
CHEAPSIDE—Mr. Beck, 81, Cheapside. 
FLEET-STREET—Mr. Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 
HAM eeere TH—Mr. Scott, 4, Theresa-place. 
HAN WAY-STREET—Saunders & Collins, 21, Hanway-street. 
ISL ING TON--Messrs, Robertson & Co, 95, Upper- street. 
KENSINGTON—Mr. Rist, 1, Edwardes- terrace. 
KENSINGTON— Mr. Saunders, 22, High-stre 
Ne aan ras E—Mr. Bolton, 39, St. = 
AIDA-HILL—Mr. De Knock, 5, Clifton-road. 
NEW Ww. ANDSWORTH—Mr. Horrocks, 5, Suffolk-plac 
PORTM: ——- RE— Messrs, Elkins & Son, 17, York-place, 
aker-stree 
REGENT’S-PARK—Mr. Morley, 27, Park- parenee. 
ST. JOHN’S-WOOD—Mr. Wilson, 90, High-stre 
SLOANE REET — Mr. Mowels, 142, Bicane: sian opposite 


T pe Cc ae 
SOU be: DLEY-STREET—Mr. Carter, 16, South Audley-street. 
KW Y Ae ~Mr. Bessy, 8, Stockwell-terrace, C lapham-road. 
vEV \—Mr. Kirkby, 2, Clarendon-terrace, 





° 











VINGTON 
ST RATFORD—Mr. Vandrant, Broadway. 
SYDENHAM —Miss Bennett, Lawrie- place. 
TOTTENHAM—Mr. Marrable, High Cross. 


In the Country. 


—Mr. Pearson, 13, Milsom-street. 
a URN—Mr. Miller, Market-place. 
iTON— Mr. pomuar, 7, King’s-road. 
TOL and CLIFTON—Mr. Mack, Park- street. 
BRIDGE—Mr. Preston, 16, St. Andrew’s-street. 
Te ode oars Mr. Mattacks, 14, Head-street. 
N—Mr. Gerrard, 18, Clare-street, Merrion-square. 
ER—Mr. Clifford, 24, High-street 
‘GS and ST. L EON 
TER—Mr. T. C. Browne, Market-plac 
ar. aire len, 48, Church- street. 
ANCHESTER— E. Cornish, 33, Piccadilly. 
NEWCASTLE-ON TYNES Mr. Wilson, 32, Grey-street. 
NORWICH—Mr. Stacy, 3, Gentlemen’s- walk. 

OX FORD—Messrs. H atch & Co. 57, St. Giles-street. 
RE ADING—Mr. Golder, West London-road. 
SCARBOROUGH~ Messrs. Cuff Brothers. 
SWANSEA—Misses Jenkins, 24, Wind-street. 
TEIGNMOU TH—Mr. Marles, 6, Bank-street. 


ARDS— Nir, ‘Linney, Marine-parade. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBR. ABY OOMP4 ANY (Limited). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation or on Sale at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as 
they appear. 


First-Class Subscription — “eee Seon Books—ONE GUINEA 
er 
Class B. Subscription— “i AL! F- ae “GUINEA per Annum, 
commencing at any dat 


Book Societies, Town and Village L: ibraries and Reading Rooms, 
and Literary Institutions, supplied on liberal terms. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


Mudie’s s Lit rary Messengers call on appointed days to deliver 
Books a > Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London 
and the pelos Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are invited 

to apply for the MARCH LIST of BOOKS withdrawn from 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY for SALE. 


This List contains more than — Thousand Books of the past 
and previous seasons, at the lowest current prices. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
YEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
City Office : 4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Preparing for publication, 


CATALOGUE of a particularly Interesting 

Ps and Valuable Collection of Rare and Curious English Books, 
singularly rich in Early English Literature, including some 
of the Original Editions of Shakspeare’s Works and a 
Illustrated Works relating to him, Books relating to the Drama 
and Stage, Lives of Actors and Actresses, a large Collection of 
Song and Jest Books, a very Curious Collection of Books relating 
to Marriage, Divorce, &c., and a great number of singular! 
Curious and Amusing Books, Facetiz, &c., Valuable Books relat- 
ing to English History, Topography, &c., selected from the cele- 
brated Library of the late George Daniel, Esq., of Canonbury- 
square, and from the Library of a Gentleman, the greater part of 
which was purchased at the Sale of the Libraries of Dr. Richard 
Farmer, 1796, and George Steevens, Esq., 1800. NOW on SALE, at 
rices affixed, oe (JOSEPH LILLy, 17 and 18, New-street, Covent- 
garder, London, W. 

This exceedingly Curious and Interesting ee will be for- 
warded on the receipt of twelve postage-stam: 





rPHOMAS CORNISH & CO. SUPPLY ALL 
BOOKS at 2d. off the 1s. Discount.—133, Oxford-street, W. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.— 
New and —— Hand Copies of many good rece: 

n Hi ery, Bio; Py Travels = nd and Heli on, rons | oo 

SALE 2 VERY Y REDUCED PRICES. Ca atalogues 

gratis “Be LL’s $y = Wigmore-street,. Cavendish-square, 


Beem. BUYERS.—Post free for one stamp,. 
LEMENT to NATTALI & BOND'S GENERAL 
caraoute pate 1864, consisting of Recent Purchases in every 
ranch 0 
The GENERAL CATALOGUE, containing 183 pp. descriptive 
of 2,500 Ancient and Modern ks, can still be had, price Six. 
pence ; post free for six stamps. 
Narra. & Bonn, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS. — - HEARL’S 
\O CATALOGUE is Just Ready: ti ‘ood Selection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, various iputions of the Classics, Dic. 
tionaries in all Languages, and bey mona Educational Works of 


= description. Gratis and post fre 
EARL, Nos. 50, 5: P-r0W, Strand, London, W.0._ 


Tanaky CURIOSITIES.—A ‘New 

CATALOGUE is Now Ready, including Black Letter and 
Early Printed Books, Miscellaneous Literature, Biography, 
ey | Ep ay illustrated PY, Bewick, Rowlandson an 
ials, Song Books, Wits, 

Bon- Mots Epigrams, and ore of Litera- 
ription, sent by. post on seal’ = a stamp.— 





























Jame Droliery, 
ture of every 
Tuomas Beer, 15, C 

Libraries and Small Collections ot Books ‘Purchased. 


J. BUSH, BOOKSELLER, 32, CHARING 








e CROSS,S. Ww, London (close to Whitehall), 5 ee all 
NEW BOOKS at 2d. "in t the Je, Sines 5 for cash. orders 
promptly attended to. A er page cess of STA span OOKS 
always kept on sale, NEW, IN CLOTH, K ORD IN FIRST-CLASS 


BINDINGS, at reduced prices. BOOKS BOUND, plainly or 
elegantly, at moderate prices. 


INEVEH.—TWO STATUETTES, viz., 

SARDANAPALUS and his QUEEN, have been modelled 

from the Nineveh Marbles, and produced in Statuary Porcelain, 

exhibi wing, the magnificent costume adopted and worn by the 

Assyri ings, ee ee the History a a Sesiet thus made 
familiar to the World, after a lapse of 2,500 

Published by A. Hays, 9, Bllanboth-etrect, Taw place, London. 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the: most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
- English and Foreign Bookbin 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, OOVENT-GARDEN, wW.c. 


GHELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. R. pam, of WEYMOUTH, will, on_application, 
send an abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stoc x, in the 
following Sooo oo 

FOREIGN SHELLS. 

2. BRITISH SHELLS. 

3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS, 

4. MINERALS. 

5. PUBLICATIONS. 


OILS of SUNSHINE.”— Daily Telegregh. 
Post free twelve stamps. 54, CHEAPSIDE. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 


Trade terms, for a dozen coils, on sending stamp. Enormous 
quantity now selling in London. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughter. 

These Wonderful Animals go through their extraordinary 

evolutions Daily at 252, Strand, from Ten till Four. The pair 
sent post free for 14 stamps.—H. G. Cuarke & Co. 252, Strand. 


UNCH on HORSEBACK.—Roars of Laugh- 

ter. The _extraordina: rformances of Punch on_ his 

famous horse, Hector, with the laughable antics of his friend the 

Clown, Daily at 252, Strand. The pair sent post free for 14 stamps. 
—H. G. Cuargke ae Co. 252, Strand. 


Sales hy Auction 
Photographic Apparatus and Miscellaneous Articles. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
lat at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- ab garden. 
on FRIDAY, March 10, at half-past 12 recisely, a CEL- 
TANEOUS ASSEMBLA AGE, of Ph phic yo 
tus, Microsco) and Objects for ditto, Telescopes, Mounted 
Ph hs, Cartes de Visite, Glassand Paper Stereoscopic Slides, 
Parlour Concertina, Jewellery, &c. 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The Celebrated Dennison Collectiqn of Shells. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 


he has been favoured with instructions from the Adminis- 
trators of the late — DENNISON, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, 
=. his Great Room, 38, King. -street, hd od the FOURTH 
WEEK in APRIL NEXT, this most Choice, Valuable and Exten- 
sive COLLECTION of SHEL S, being one of the finest ever 
offered to public competition, as comprising avery large number 
of exceedingly rare species, some unique, and all in the finest pos- 
-_ condition—also the Cabinets and the Library of Concholo- 














- 























Vor! 
nCatalogues are preparing, and will be ready ten days previous to 
e 8 





Miscellaneous Books—a Classical and Theological 
Library, &c. 


M* HODGSON will SELL b AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., WEDNES- 
March 22, and two following days, atlo' Soldck, a COLLEC- 

of BOOKS in the various Departments of Literature, 

including the Classical and Theological Library of a Clergyman 

(leaving England), comprising Encyclopedia Metropolitana 29 

vols. half morocco—Vitruvius Britannicus, by —o 4vols.— 

The Wilkie Gallery, | Lary 7 mil 4 s Delphin Classics, 159 vols.— 

Valpy’s Family Classical Li brary, 52 vols.—Constable’s Miscellany, 

82 vols.—the usual Standard English Works in History, P 

and Fiction—good editions of the Greek and Latin Classics—Theo- 


TION 





logical Books, &c. 
- To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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Valuable Law Books.—Two Days’ Sale. 
B. HODGSON wi sent —. by ADOTION, 


,on TH 
March 9, rent Nae y,,at 1 o'eloc Totdock the ia ul BRARTES 
of a Coun cito’ % 
ing ia ss anral, 1883 to 1855--Another Set, 1850 to 1864— 


com 
- ~~ by tee ulay—Stephen’s Commentaries 
aie reac ia at - Leading C: Cases Viner Bacon and Petersdorff’s 
other usefu! 


ae geet one Bey! 
f the he Chance an A... ouse 0! 
Serie ‘Cases by Bro 0 wn, Dow, Bligh, Dow wand lark, Clark and 
Ts, n con on. 
Finn elly, Clark one, ‘viewed and Cstalogues had. 


Modern Books in Quires and —* Valuable 
Remainders, & 


ME.,t HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
ib and following day.t ary block ( bs Sacral DNES, 
A Mare 15, and following day, at 1 o’clock (by order of severa 
pay don Publishers), a Quantity of M DERN BOOKS in Qui 
and Bound, comprising 46 Speke’s f- — of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, 8vo.—26 Art-Journal Catalogue of the _~% 
national Exhibition of 1862, 4to.—8 Poole an ‘Hugall’s York 
nd 4to.—270 Fullom’s History of William 
Shakspeare, 8v0.—200 Horse , its History and_ Earl 
fours 8vo.—485 Life among the Colliers, post 8vo.—370 Chrysal, 
Broderip, small 4to,—110 Garden Fables, small 4to:—33 Bishop 
Wileon’ ’s Journals, 8vo.—50 Ellis’s Madagascar, fcap.—24 Bunyan’s 
Divine Emblems, ay —23 Vaughan’s English Nonconformity, 
8vo.—25 Estvan’s War eure from 1 the South, 2 vols. post 8vo.— 
50 Sir Guy de he sgge y ‘* Phiz,” square re 8yo.—12 Lawrence's 
Lectures on eapeny Or 0.—700 Shutte’s Life of the Bishop of 
Exeter, 8vo.—1,800 yeroft's Twenty Le ty ee Church, post 8vo. 
—400 Elkerton ‘Rectory, post 8vo.—and 1,400 Agony Point, p it 8vo. 
with the Copyrights—1,600 vols. of Mayne See 8 Cliff Climbers, 
Maroon, Half Bl , Wild Huntress, te Chief, = other 
Popular Works (sell 38. 6d. each)—1,000 Paris. ite. fea. (sells 28.) 
—398 Mrs. Opie’s Tales, 18mo.—600 Hofland’s Tales for the Young, 
feap.—100 Howitt’s Birthday Se. wag et _ in Normandy, 
lates. 2 vols. 870.—3 Forbes’s 4 0.-—1 Sti "8 
orks, 26 vols. 8vo.—2 Sir Walter Raleigh’s o Works 8 vols. 8vo.— 
5 Hume and Smollett’s England, 8 vols. 8vo.—2 Household Words, 
19 vols.—and many other Standard and Popular Works. 
'o be viewed and Cat had. 














~~ Now aot, No. IX. in 8vo. with Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. 


E ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation. Mem- 
bers of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by H. B. S GEORGE, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Edward Whymper. (With Coloured Frontis- 


jou 
vee di Gears and the Pisgana Pass. By John Ball, M.R.LA., 


Excursions in the Graians. The Grand 4 arei_ and the Bec 
*Invergnuon. By R. C. Nichols, F.S.A. 3 Ma 
On fey — ion of Heights by ae of the ae 
y Wm. Mathews, jun., 

Village Life in Switzerland. 

Notes and Queries :— 
A new description of Level—Alpine Byways, IX. The Col des 
Planards—The English and Metrical Barometric Standards— 
The French and magma Boiling Points—Flora of the Pyrenees 
—Alpine Photographs—The Orteler Spitze. 

London: Longmen, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Contents of the New Part. 
Buried in the epee In Four | Fosm—The Year’s Twelve Chil- 
Chapters. 
Local MNerislati ion. 


The ‘Men. 
The Confusion of Tongues. The Court ei Chancery. 
Poem—Feb! ~ a Buried in the 


Deep. Chap. IIl. 
The Prince of O Poem—A Life. 


range. 
Buried in the Deep. Chap. II. | The oe Popular of Periodicals. 
he Royal Military Academy— he Deep. Conclusion. 


Woolwic Gan Cotton, 
Butterfly Kings. The — Science and Art. 


Poem—First Slee 
And Chapters 11 to 18 of 2 a new and interesting Serial Tale, 
LADY FLAVIA. 


HE CHOIR and MUSICAL RECORD for 

MARCH, No. 55, contains, amongst other Original Papers, 

A Visit to the Great Organ at Rotterdam — TUMN SON 

Reviews, and Four Pages of ete ‘THE AUTU a 
Four-Part Song, from G. B. Allen’s Cantata ‘ Harvest Home. 

Price 3d., by post 
Subscriptions, 48. per annum, commencing at any time, may be 
sent to the Publishers. 
Metzler & Co. 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


HE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 
Review of Natural Histo: Microscopic Research, and 
Recreative Science. No. XXXVI Tit., MARCH, 1865, price 1s. 6d. 
Contents. 
“The WANDERING POLYZOON. By the Rev. W. Houghton, 
M.A. F.L.S. With a Coloured Plat 
LIFE-CONDITIONS in other WORLDS. 


On TRANSMITTED ILLUMINATION. By Richard Beck. 
With an Illustration. 


PINK MONADS and their ENEMIES. With Ilustrations. 


The AUSTRALIAN SATIN-BIRD and the KING PARROT. 
By an Old Bushman. 


The DOG asa CULPRIT. By Jonathan Couch, F.L.S. 


MIC cor. CRYSTALS. By G.S. Brady, M.R.C.S. With 
a Tinted Plate. 


NOTES = SOME of the SMALLER RODENTS. By J. K. Lord, 














ANIMALCULES in the WINTER. By Prof. Rymer Jones, 


DIFFRACTION EXPERIMENTS. With Illustrations. 

Mr. LASSELL at MALTA, 

ASTRONOMICAL NOTES.—The Great Star of 1572—Twilight— 
Solar Observation—Optical Deception—Double St 7 Neate ane- 
tary Nebule. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. 

PROGRESS of INVENTION. —Railway over Mont Cénis—Novel 
Use of Water-Pressure—Use of Non-insulated Wire for Electro- 
Magnetism—New Kind of Electrifying Machine—New Me- 
thod of Copying Crystals—Improved Thermo-Electric Pile— 
Metallic Coating, so as to produce a White Surface—Lucifer 
Matches—Gas En: wines JP Electric Light adapted to use in 
Mines—Mr. Stewart Harrison’s Self-acting Preserver-Valve 
for the Preservation of Life and Property from Fire, &. &e. 

LITERARY BOTICRS ARCH BOLOGLA PROCEEDINGS 

LEARNED SOCIETIE 


NOTES and MEMORANDA. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, 
a ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. LXV. (for MARCH, 1865), price Ove Shilling. 


Contents. 
I. The HILLYARS — the BURTONS: a Story of Two 
Paice, By. weary Kingsley, Author of ‘ Austin 
Chapter 74.—1 The Midnight Meeting. 

ae 75.—The Long Courtship comes to an End. 

os 76.—Emma is detained. 
” 7.—J — gph 's Story: Captain Ark- 
ight goes back once more. 
78.—The Cyclone. 


I. EARLY YEARS of ERASMUS. By James Hamilton, 





Ill. EXTRACTS from LADY DUFF-GORDON’S LETTERS 
from EGYPT. 


IV. “The RASH VOW.” 
V. SHADOW of DEATH. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
VI. SANREMO REVISITED. By the Author of ‘ Doctor 
Antonio.’ 
VII. A SON of the SOIL. Part XVI. 
VIII. ** WAITING.” 
Ix. menaye at ODD TIMES. 
. Of True Perspective in Art and Life. 
xX. The PROPOSED CONSTITUTION for BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. By Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Macmillan & Co. London and Cambri 
Sold by all B News-agents, and at all Rail way Stati 


Now ready, No. VIII. pom ys = Price 4s. (Annually, 
E ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANERDOPOLOGROAL SOCIETY of 

LONDON. Contents :—Proceedings o! po y 

of Paris—Biichner’s Force and Matter The Science of History— 


The Races of the Old Maen Physical Character. of the Celts 
of LONDON contains: — Carter Blake, on Anthropological 
itchard, on Viti and its Inhabitants—Bollaert, on the Astro- 
Barna: 
Blake, on Remains from Shetland—Pengelly, on_Kent’s Hole— 
Sento Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
= 
Line-Engravings in the MARCH Number. 
graved by A. Willmore 
1. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—The Cestus of Aglaia. 
Illustrations. 
5. FAIRHOLT, F. W.—Facts about Finger-rings, with Twenty- 
ve Engravings. 
8. a oar of LACE, ae Two Engravings 
11. AUSTEN H. LAYARD, M.P., on ART. 
ondon : James §. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 




















of Britain and Gaul, by Dr. Wilson—M 
THE JOURNAL of the AMTHTROPOLOGIOA, SOCIETY 
Papers read at the Bristol Association—Burton, Notes on cer- 
~ Anthropological Matters connected with ‘the 
nomy of the Red Man— rd Davis, on the Neanderthal Skull 
—Laing, on Shell Mounds and Graves in Caithness—Roberts and 
Roberts, ee Pre-Historic Hut Circles—Bird, on Remains score 
Tumuli a at the General Meeting. 
ART-JOURNAL — 
Price 2s. 6d., Monthly. 
I. A. ELMORE, R.A.—‘ The Novice,’ engraved by T. Vernon. 
II. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—‘ Rome from the Vatican,’ en- 
Ill. Rev. EDWARD PRYCE OWEN, M.A.—‘ Milking Time.’ 
Literary Contributions. 
2. PYNE, J. B.—Harmony in Colours. 
3. ATKINSON, J. B.—Schadow, Veit, and Schnorr, with Three 
4. DAFFORNE, JAMES.—The Art-Works of the Rev. E. 
Pryce Owen, M.A., with Eight Examples. 
six Engravings. 
6. Hib Mr. and Mrs, 8. C.—Leetitia Elizabeth Landon, with 
7. oRystay CEILING at Fag STRAND MUSICK HALL, 
a Fac-simile thereo! 
9. The NATIONAL MONUMENT to the PRINCE CONSORT. 
10. DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865. 
12. SOCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS: Exhibition. 
13. aaa = INSTITUTION : Exhibition. &c. &. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1885. No. DXCIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

The Right Hon. William Gladstone, M.P. Part IT. 
William Blake. 

— Majoribanks. Part II. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Poems. 

Guy Neville’s Ghost. 

Etoniana, ae and Modern. Part II. 

The Tuft-Hunte 

Piccadilly: an Episode of Contemporaneous Auto- 


W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 387, for MARCH. Price 23, 6d. 
Contents. 
“ Roscius” in Dublin. 
Who is the Heir? 
Sataes in = Transition Age from Caesar 


La Mort vTarthur at ite Celtic Sources. 

The Ethics of “ Mac’ 

Guy Deverell 

A Group of New Novels. 

Studies i in Biography. 

. Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ 

Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


On the 1st March, price 2s. was published, No. VLI. of 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
A Journal of 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


Beenons ote 








Contents. 
1. Protestantism in France. III. 
2. The Tendencies of Science. 
3. The Book of Daniel. 
4. The Position of English Roman Catholics. 
5. Ecclesiastical Chronicle—Germany and Fra: 

To be had through any Bookseller. Advertisements ana Publi- 
cations for Review should be sent to the Publishers. 

London: Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand, W. C.; Williams 
& Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- -garden, WwW Cc, and at 20, 
South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. Leipzig: Denicke. Man- 
chester; Johnson & Rawson, Market-street. 


LENT LECTURES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 58. 


THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT 


AND 


APPLICATION of the DECALOGUE; 
Being a Commys “ Ei, “4 Lectures mates at St. James’s, 
lly, during 

By JOHN coataame, M.A., Curate of —y a Piccadilly. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
COMMEMORATION OF DANTE. 
Nearly ready, with a Portrait, crown 8vo. 
THE INFERNO of DANTE. 

—.... 

Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, with a Phot hic Portrait frore th 
the Vatican, 2 vols. crown 8yo. peeeares 


LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By HERMAN GRIMM. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
ANGEL VISITS; and Other Poems. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, with Seven Coloured Illustrations, 8vo. 168. 
OUR TROPICAL POSSESSIONS IN 
MALAYAN INDIA; 


Being a Danner Account of Singapore, Penang, Province 
Wellesley, and Malacca ; 
Their Peoples, Products, Commerce, and Government. 
By JOHN CAMERON, Esa. F.R.G.S. 


“The book is a most useful one, and fills up a void in the Anglo- 
Indian library very satisfactorily.”—Atheneum. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
Just published, 2 vols. post Syo. 


BELIAL, 


I. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BY THE SEA, 


By the Author of ‘ Hester Kirton,’ ‘ Chesterford,’ and 
‘A Bad Beginning.’ 




















Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, and pnw bad given on a written or personal 


tion, 
aE THIRTY. FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 
CA CCOUNT and BA} ANCESEEET of the MUTUAL 


LIFE ABSUR ANCE SOCIE 
39, King-street, Cheapside, ze C. 
February 15,1865. 
Just published, imp. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
EN and INK SKETCHES : Comic Illustra- 
tions of Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies,’ by Sir C. E. S., Bart. 
London: Frederick Dangerfield, 22, Bedford-street, Covent 
garden. 


CHARLES INGALL, 
Actuary. 








MR. CHADWICK’S KING JOHN. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 


REVIEW of the LIFE and REIGN of 
KING JOHN, in which the ig» Important Transeotions 
of his Reign are set in a New Light, from Sources no t hitherto 
made use of by former Historians. By WILLIAM CHADWICK, 
of Arksey, Doncaster. 
London: 5 . Russell Smith, 26, Soho-square. 


A handsome volume, medium 8vo. many engravings, cloth, 11, 19. 


HE COINS of the ANCIENT BRITONS, 
arranged pt oor by JOHN EVANS, F.S.A., and 
a » tet Fai ussell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Thick 8vo. pp. 408, with many engravings, cloth, 14s. 


ISTORY of the VIOLIN and other INSTRU- 
MENTS played on with a BOW, from the Earliest Times to 

the Present; also an Account of the ’Principal Makers, English 
and_Forei ign. By WILLIAM SANDYS, Esq., and SIMON 


ANDREW ER. 
on toa; J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 


THE OPENED BOOK.  Three-and-Twenty 
Lectures on the Revelatjon of St. John. 
By W. AaB. PRESBYTER. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. Publishers to the University. 
London: Simpkin Marshall & Co. 


Now ready, price 68. cloth extra, 


= TALE of DANISH HEROISM. By 
E. H. SKINNER, Esq. (Special Correspondent of the 
paity’ News.) 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


Just ready, —_ Bin (27,000), enlarged to nw pages, 1s. cloth, 
or binding; ls. 6d. post fre 


HE STE PPING.STONE ron HOMO. 
PATHY and HEALTH. 
E. H. RUDDOCK, M.R.C.S8.E. L.M. 
Ina greets muenare re-written and much imeees ed by additions, 
toe the 2 latest advances in Homeopathic domestic prace 
= he p hee have a fniler treatment, and are more num¢e 
han in any similar pub 
han Butcher & Co. 60, Powis-street, Woolwich 
mi rated Prospectus of Medicine Chests, with a sist of 




















Homeopathic Publications, post free on application) 


———————————— 
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Just published, price 4d. 
HE TERCENTENARY : a Retrospect of the 
A. ~ me Festival By JAMES Cox, 
if ¥- -on- 
ane Mayor : ‘asec all ll, Petter & Galpin, London. 
Now ready, 8vo. price 5s. 


ISTORICAL NARRATION of certain 
EVENTS that took place in the Set of ~~ haan Britain, 
in the Month of July, in re Feat of ote Lord, 1553 








«* This is a reprint of a scarce Latin volume relating to the 
Death of Edward VI., and is now for the first time translated. 
London: Bell & Daldy , 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


ETTERS of CAROLINE FRANCES 
CORNWALLIS. Author or! ee a Tale of Athens,’ 
* Small Books on Great Subjects,’ &c. 

“The real interest of the volume consists in the picture it gives 
of the progress of a mind rare among even the most accomplished 
of women..... We have quoted freely from this most interesting 
book.”—Saturday Review. 

“The letters are full of clever, sensible, rhe witty remarks, 
rich in y original thought and amusing descriptio 
y Festminster Review. 

....A charming book..... We would gladly quote much more 
oui ‘this refreshing volume.” —Examiner. 

** Miss Cornwallis was a lady of wonderful acquirements and 
ability ; and, with a courage and energy that resisted a state of 
almost continual ill-health, passed her life in study and com posi- 
tion..... The selections from the letters are well chosen 

ustrated London News. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster- row. 





In a few w days, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 


FA and WEST. By STEFANOS XENOS. 


Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, London. 





Just published, price 6d. 
DDRESSES to POPE PIUS IX. on his 
ENCYCLICAL LETTER. By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


TPE Di DESTRUCTION of JERUSALEM by 
MANS, under the Command of Titus, a.p. 71. By 
A late Rin ROBERTS, R.A. Lithographed by Louis 
waghe. and printed with Ten Tint Stones. Size, 42 by 27 inches, 
exclusive of he? margin. Coloured Proofs, published at Six 
Guineas, 428.; Plain Proofs, of which very few were produced, 25s. 
(these were also published at Six Guineas).—The Guinea Portrait 
of David Roberts, a Photograph by Lake Price, 7s. 6d.—Engrav- 
from the Works of Landseer, Frith, Faed, Webster, Collins, 
Ansdell, W: ilkie, oe at greatly reduced prices. —O atalogues, with 
Titles, Painters’ a d Engravers’ Names, Sizes, Publication and 
Present Prices, 54.8y0. pages, for four stamps. 
London: George Newbold, 303, Strand, back of St. Mary’s Church. 


A COMPLETE LIFE OF JULIUS CHSAR. 
In feap. 8vo. boards, 28. 


HE LIFE of JULIUS CASSAR. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon WILLIAMS, Author of ‘ Alexander the 


Great. 
Routledge, Warne & Routledge, The Broadw ay, Ludgate-hill. 














In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


ALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 
Selected and Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. With 
Short Biographical and Critical Notices. 

This work formsan Encyclopedia of English Literature, compris- 
ing selections in Poetry and Prose, whether Essays, Characters, 
Stories, Descriptive, Narrative, or Dramatic Verse—Remarkable 
oral and a ious Exhortation, taken from the 
all Literature— gems from the rich 
treasury a instruction and gs a of which the master- 
minds of the world, and especially of our own nation, have heaped 
up an exhaustless and imperishable store. 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





In feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


IR BULWER LYTTON’S 


WORKS. 
And in feap. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 
SIR BULWER LYTTON’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. 
__ Routledge, Warne & Routledge, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


POETICAL 





In crown 8yo. cloth, gilt, with many plates, 7s. 6d. 


UR GARDEN FRIENDS and FOES. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M./ 
_ Routledge, Warne & outledge, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





HE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC- 
r wast - the ENGLISH LANG 3UAGE. Edited by 
r. Ls. on aining 89,000 words. 960 pages. WwW) j 
half roan, 78. 6d.; or half calf, 10s. 6d. oe 
“This is an excellent dictionary, admirably adapted for all 
classes of people—for the learned and the unlearned—for foreigners 
as well as our own countrymen.”— Presse. 


Routledge, Wa W: arne & Routledge, The Bice adway, 4 Ludgate- hill. 


Lately published, price 16s. 


MEMOIRS of JOSEPH STURGE. 


With a Portrait. 

Containing an Account of his Labours in Connexion with Public 
and Philanthropic Movements for nearly Forty Years, and 
includes tters from Lord Brougham, Thomas Clarkson, Sir 
T. F. Buxton, Daniel O’Connell, Mr. Cobden, Mr. es hittier, the 
American Poet, &c. By Rev. HENRY RICHARD 

Extracts from Literary Notices. 
“* One of the brightest examples in modern times of the ‘ blessed 
life’ Ae 2 ipavtts aa Joseph aearee an of the best piece of bio- 
y in modern times, is ‘ Memoirs of Joseph Sturge,’ by H 
ichard. = ee Cnet naasing: i ee 
* The life of such a man as Joseph Sturge is like a breath of life 
from the eternal world, a ray that shoots across our path, bidding 
us step on in the hope of brighter hours.” — Homilist. 

* This is the record of a life feishitally and courageously spent 
in the service of mankind.”—Daily News. 

The book is hearty as a — breeze—a fine tonic for the 





Moral sense.”—Liverpool Mer 
“Itis an exquisite piece of Christian Megreghg % 
: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternost A. W’ Bennett 
, aternoster-row; ennett, 
5, B Svopegatesiiert Without, 


THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
Square cloth, gilt lt edges, Le pba 58., rr Edition, 


HE CHILD'S OWN BOOK, containing Ori- 
ginal Tales, translated from the German, illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Engravings. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 9d. 


(eae ATICAL ANALYSIS, with PRO. 
GRESSIVE EXERCISES. By W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of yresbern 
Composition i in Prose and 

A KEY, for ce in preparation. 1s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & ; Co. 


ollege; Author of ‘ English 





Now ready, New Edition for 1865, 


ype’ S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
for 1865 (Thirty-third year), containing all the New Mem- 
bers of Parliament, &c., corrected throughout, and diligently 
revise: 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, and all Booksellers. 





Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and 
a Ls aaame By A. LEARED, M.D., Phy. Great Northern 
ospita 
t now constitutes about the best work on the subject that 
we can remember.”—Lan 


Churchill, New Burlington- street ; and all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 108. 6d. 


RTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and REASON: 

an Examination of Some of the Principal Articles of the 

Creed of Christendom. 
By the Rev. W. KIRKUS, LL.B. 

Williams & Mc 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbu rgh. 








Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. “6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the PHILOSOPHY 
4 of PRIMARY BELIEFS. 
RICHARD LOWND 


y 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


Price 338. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, 


O* N the INSPIRATION of the SCRIPTURES, 
showing the Testimony which they themselves bear as to 
their own Inspiration. 
By JAMES STARK, M.D. F.R.S 
Author at The Westminster Confession of F: uth Critically 
Compared with the Holy Scriptures,’ &. 
Ww illiams | & Norgate, Lon don and d Edinburgh. 





French Studies Condensed, Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 


OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French anf ee By A. ALBITES. LL. B., Paris. 
“True Gem.”—Delille. “* Superior.” — “ Perfect. piers in 
FRENCH ‘PRONOUNCED $ Self. Helps. 73 =" Most 
RS CONQUEREL 


cient.” 
Aris’s.—FRENCH GEN DE. 1s. oS Golden 
rule. Longman 


GOLDSMITH’S EQUITY. 
Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 16s. cloth, 
PHE DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of 
EQUITY; or, : Concise Cntiinns of Fevceetio ngs in the High 
Court ee & hance eee principally for the Use of Students, 
By GEORGE nSOL SY TH, A.M., 7 the Middle Temple, Bar. 
rister-at-Law. Fifth Edition, including all the Alterations made 
in pursuance of the late Acts and the Onions thereon to the Present 


Time. 
uae Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
ers. 








Now ready, price ls. 


HE ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the 
HORSE. By B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.LS. 
F.G.S. Twenty-four Illustrations. 
London: Winsor & Newton; and all Booksellers and Artists 
Colourmen. 





Eighth Edition, price 1s., by post 13 stamps, 


O%;~ THROAT DEAFNESS through the 
IN re EeTOn of the MUCOUS MEMBRANE. By 
JAMES YEARSLEY, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 
Sackville Street 

Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 


URRAY & CO.’S BOOK of INFORMA. 
TION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS and RAILWAY 
OFFICIALS. Illustrated with Anecdotes, &c., by R. BOND, 








Price 78. post 8y0. cloth, 


HLAND’S SONGS and BALLADS. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, 
M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 





Post 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. A Selec- 


tion of Extracts from oe Italian Poets (from Alfieri to 
the Present Time). With Notes and Biographical Notices. By 
LOUISA A. MERIVALE. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburg h. aS 
‘ST AFF COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 
One Shilling each, 


REPORT on the EXAMINATION for AD- 
MISSION to the STAFF COLLEGE, held in July, 1864; 
with copies of the Examination Papers. 


REPORT on the FINAL EXAMINATION 
at the STAFF COLLEGE in December, 1864; with copies of the 
Examination Papers 


Published by Direction of the Council of Military Education. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS proposed 


at the Examination for Admission to the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, held on the 4th January, 1864, and following 
days: with Complete Solutions. By _J. ’ HEATE 1ER, M.A., 
“— Mathematical Master at the Royal Military Academy. 

aylor & Francis, Printers and Publishers to the University of 
heal on, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 

OSPEL PAGANISM;; or, Reason’s Revolt 

against the Revealed. 1 vol. price 6s. London, 1864. 

-Has reached the most advanced stage of enlightenment 
er " bite to look down eee = faith of Christendom with con- 
tempt and disgust.” —Reo 

‘Has the audacity to ‘appeal to the intelligence of the age to 
determine whether it is possible to be too * outspoken’ in the pur- 
suit of truth.”—Publice Opinion. 

‘It is entitled to credit for one act at least; instead of dissem- 
bling and cloaking his intent, as is the practice with some of our 
modern church reformers, he has only said what they would say 
if they dared.”—Ox/ford University Herald. 

....[deas which are fast becoming the thoughts of every one.” 
Anthropological Review. 

Austin & Co. 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street ; and F. Farrah, 

282, Strand. 








Supe’ of the Great Western Railway Station, Newport. 
Will be re ready Breer in April, price 1s. 6d. ‘Advertisements received 
i 
he — aes of information contained in this book will 
render it a necessity os —~ lene journeying by Rail, if they 
wish to save time and m: 
London : Murray re Co. 13, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Now ready, in 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. free by post, 


OME TRAINING, or SCHOOL EXILE? 
A Discussion for the Day. By the Rev. JOHN RB. 
PRETTYMAN, M.A 
London: Aylott & Son, 8, Paternoster-row. 
__Edinburgh: John Menzies, 2, Hanover-street. 


Just published, price 1s., by post, 1d. extra, 


SERMON in MEMORY of NICHOLAS, 
CARDINAL WISEMAN, Archbishop of Westminster, 
Subed in St. Joseph’s, Bui nhill-ro row, London, on Sunday, 
February 19, 1865, by the Rev. JAMES CONNOLLY. 
James s Duffy, Jublin, and 22, Paternoster-row, London. 


~ Now Teady, Second ——_ with numerous beautiful Photo- 
_ graphic Illustrations 
HE CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE, and other 
Tales. By HUGH M. WALMSLEY, , Fone Imperial 
Ottoman Army, Author Bee Sketches of Algeri 
ieeten: Messrs. Chapman & Hall. Seeiiiedt Messrs. Webb 
un 
“This volume of tales, illustrated by some admirable phote- 
graphs, which we lately reviewed, has already reached a second 
edition. We need only now re-echo the ae opinion which we 
have already e ——— of the merits both of the tales and the 
photographs, and predict an equally favourable reception for this 
new and revised edition.” —British Journal of Photography. 
With Illustrations ‘from Pictures ty Landseer, Ansdell, 
Herringand Weir, 


OUE DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Conversa- 
tions of a gy and his chien about Dogs, Horses, Cats 
HOS. JACKSON, M.A. Cloth, 





and Donkeys. By the Rev. 
58.; cloth, gilt edges, 7a. 6d. neta 
% nts. 

The Milk-fetching ii Led a ayes! and a Dog saved a Boy's 
Life—Bob, the Fireman’s Dog—The Lantern Carrier—Tiny and 
the Prayer-Bell—The Loa Seecoiy ed Dog—Old Oscar—Hero, the 
Letter-fetching Dog—The rt Dog, who ee Teetotaller—The 
Collecting Dog—The Dog thet "Play ed i Trap and Ball—The Dog 

rry, who saved Forty Persons—The ass tarns Potman— 
Tray and the Sunshine—Old Tack The ustang—The Stuffed 
Horse—The Horse of Alexander the Great—Copenhagen and the 
Duke—Old Jack and Master Joe—The Donkey who received 
Government Allowance—The Dog who Mounted Guard, &c. 
ondon: 8, W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster- Bee: 
*,* May be had farouch any Bookselle: 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


FRESH SPRINCS OF TRUTH. 
A VINDICATION OF THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“A yery ably written and argumentatively sustained work, showing the self-contradictory theories of modern 


science.”—Oxford Gazette. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co. 





This day, 


A SPLENDID FORTUNE, 


MAY 


BE OBTAINED AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The GENTLE LIFE.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 





London; Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 14, Ludgate-hill. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


> 


CARRY’S CONFESSION. By the 


Author of ‘HIGH CHURCH,’ ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN,’ 
*MATTIE,’ &. 3 vols. (This is day. 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of ‘NATHALIE,’ * ADELE,’ ke. 3 vols. 

“Miss Kavanagh is a writer of and 
ability. Her novels never fail: to Aone The: are honental 
books, and bespeak a highly toned and cultivated mind. ‘ 
is a very sncereasng. S07 story, admirably constructed. 
culated to increase Kavanagh's reputation as a am It 
is very much superior in power and in skilful construction to any 
of the author's former works, and the interest created by Beatrice 
Gordon, the young heiress, who is for many years the victim of 
her stepfather’s machinations, is vivid and un > 
is the finest female character Miss Kavanagh has yet drawn. 
Her self-devotion, her genuine truth and honour, her courage, her 
girlish, captivating, impulsive, but ever lady-like ways, are con- 
veyed in a most characteristic manner.”—Morning Post. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX,GENTLEMAN? 1 vol. 


From the Times, Feb. 4.—‘‘A more charming story, to our 
taste, has rarely been written. Within the compass of a single 
volume, the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters, all true 
to nature, some true to the highest nature ; and she has entangled 
them in a story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is ne 
pily and gracefully resolved, eis at the same time, a patheti 
interest is sustained by an art of which it would be difficult to 
analyze the secret. It isa choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a 
eee sagacity, an *to illuminate them with a radiance so 
eminently the writer’s own. Even if tried by the standard of the 
Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he. would pro- 
nounce ‘ Christian’s Mistake’ a novel without a fault. 

“A graceful story, written with much menioncy and purity of 
touch; the heroine is charming.”—A 

“This is a story good to have from the circulating library, but 
better to have from one’s bookseller, for it deserves a place in that 
little collection of clever and wholesome stories that forms one of 
the comforts of a well-appointed home. There is an unaffected 
worthiness of tone in all Miss Mulock’s writing that gives iy 
and dignity to her simplest conceptions. She has enough of t 
mind of an artist to idealize while still speaking of it in its aay 
language, and painting in its own colours, the best inner truths of 
English gi esceed ove life. Her story of * Christian s Mistake’ shows, 
through unforced incidents, delightfully set forth, how a firm 
allegiance to duty is the great transmuter of base ores of life into 
finest gold.”—Examiner. 

“This new story, by the popular Author of * John ta is 
one of the most charming of her yle. It is 
one of those delightful books which are bord only pleasant to read, 
but which leave an elevating influence behind them.”—Sun. 








SHATTERED IDOLS. 3 vols. 


“‘A remarkably clever, original, and interesting novel. The 
plot is very striking and ingenious; nor are all its incidents of 
he tragic cast. It is pleasantly relieved by some capital sketches 
of society and some humorous sketches of individuals, manifestly 
done ag = to the life.”— Morning Pos 

“ This k proceeds, we believe, from the pen of an accom- 
plished ‘lady of title. It is one of the most exciting and attrac- 
tive stories that have pee eee and will be perused by 
every novel-reader.”—U.S 


THIRD EDITION of BLOUNT 


TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. C. M. BELLEW. 3 vols. 
Revised. 
Pe ident.” a is a written. The story is interesting and full of 
incident 
ppwie oy cinree novel; thoroughly original, and indepen- 
dent of any fashion, school or class. The reader will acknowledge 
that no nobler lesson was ever taught from pols or altar- nee 4 
than the author teaches in this beautiful story. There is muc 
dignity and purity in the sketches of female character. The 
heroine, Mabel Massey, is a charming creature.”— Pos 
“At a single stride, Mr. Bellew has taken his io: among our 
popular novelists. ‘ Blount Tempest,’ viewed simply asastory, has 
all the essential charm of interest, and of an interest that at 
moments becomes enthralling. It is full of incident. Its plot 
displays wonderful ingenuity of contrivance, and the events are 
knit together with surprising dexterity. It is remarkable, too 
for its abundant display of life-like personages of all grades an 
conditions, many of them described with a rare and delightful 
humour. Mr. Bellew has fairly made a hit as a novelist, and 
we frankly offer him our congratulations.”—Sun. 


The THREE WATCHES. By W.G. 
WILLS. 3 vols. 
“*A good story, well told. The characters are well delineated.” 
Atheneu Feb. 25. 
“ There is a Rembrandt-like “The of fiction as well as canine 
and Mr. Wills cultivates it. e Three Watches’ is a story of 
considerable strength.” —Specta 


Mr. STEWART’ INTENTIONS. By 
the Author of ‘GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY,’ &. 3 vols. 


“This entertaining and artistic neve is superior to all the 
author’s previous stories.”—Atheneun 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


LISABEL’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of ‘JOHN and I,’ ‘Dr. JACOB,’ &e. 








Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 


Tn 21 vols. 4to. and Index, 


The ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITAN- 


NICA. Eighth Edition. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, Commerce, History, Geography, 
and General Literature. 


Vol. I. ineseeceteny DISSERTATIONS) 


y DUGALD STEWART, Sir JAMES MACKIN- 
Tosi, WILLIAM WHEWELL, D. Ds RICHARD 
WHATELY, AYFAIR, 8 


D.D., Sir Ag PL 
JOHN LESLIE, Prin. J. D. FORBES. 


If, (A-Ana) ABERRATION to ANATOMY. 
Ill. (Ana-Ast) ANATOMY to ASTRONOMY. 
IV. (Ast-Bom) ASTRONOMY to BOMB. 

V. (Bom-Bur) BOMBAY to BURNING. 

VI. (Bur-Cli) BURNING-GLASSES to CLIMATE. 

VII. (Cli-Dia) CLIMAX to DIAMETER. 

VIII. (Dia-Ent) DIAMOND to ENTAIL. 

IX, (Ent-Fra) ENTOMOLOGY to FRANCAVILLA. 
X. (Fra-Gra) FRANCE to GRANULATION. 

XL (Gra-Hum) GRANVILLE to HUMBOLDT. 
XU. (Hum-Jom) DAVID HUME to JOMELLI. 
XIII. (Jon-Mag) JONAH to MAGNESIA, 

XIV. (Mag-Mih) MAGNETISM to MIHIEL. 
XV. (Mil-Nav) MILAN to NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
XVI. (Nav-Orn) NAVIGATION to ORNITHOLOGY. 
XVII. (Oro-Pla) OROHIO to PLATO, 
XVIIL (Pla-Rei) PLATOMETER to REICHENBERG, 
XIX. (Rei-Scy) REID to SCYTHIA. 
XX. (Sea-Szo) SEAMANSHIP to SZOLNOK. 
XXL. (T-Zwo) T to ZWOLLE, 
GENERAL INDEX. 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


——— 


. TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. 29th Thou- 
sand, profusely Illustrated, price 78. 6d. 


- FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR. Sixth 


Thousand, price 7s. 6d. 
. CRUISE of the BETSEY. Fifth Thousand, 


price 78. 6d. 
OLD RED SANDSTONE. NinthThousand, 
price 78. 
. MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS. 
10th Thousand, price 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND 


and its PEOPLE. 6th Thousand, price 7s. 6d.—Cheap 
Edition, 28. 6d. 


SCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH of 
SCOTLAND. 6th Thousand, price 7s. 6d. 


SKETCH -BOOK of POPULAR GEO- 
LOGY. 4th Thousand, price 7s. 6d. 


. ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and CRITICAL. 
2nd Thousand, price 78. 6d. 


10. TALES and SKETCHES. Second Thousand, 
price 68. 


11. EDINBURGH and its NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD, Geological and Historical ; netting the Geology 
of the Bass Rock. Illustrated. Price 6s 


12. HEADSHIP of CHRIST, and the RIGHTS 
of the CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. ond Thousand, price 78. 6d. 


DE QUINCEY’s “WORKS. 


—_>—_ 


a Oo *® w PD ee 


oc oO nN 


Complete Edition, in 15 ie. crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 
otes, and Index. 


Price 31. tne ; Separate Vols. 48. 6d. each, 
CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER. 


. RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE POETS. 

LAST DAYS of EMANUEL KANT. 

THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 

DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 

. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 

. PROTESTANTISM, and Other Essays. 

. LEADERS in LITERATURE. 

9. THE CASARS, and Other Writings. 

10. STYLE and RHETORIC. 

11. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING. 

12, SPECULATIONS, LITERARY and PHI- 
LOSOPHIC. 


18. LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, &c. 


14. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
1790—1803. 


15. BIOGRAPHIES and GENERAL INDEX. 


— 


CONT D> Or DO 








Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES Back. 


jiography, | 


66, BROOK-sTREET, W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>——_ 
NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


BAREFOOTED BIRDIE: a Simple 


Tale for Christmas. By T. O'T. Edited by CHARLES 
FELIX, Author of “Velvet Lawn,’ ‘ The Notting-hill M 
tery,’ ke. Feap. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28. 6d. {Ready. 
“ The whole story is like a gleam of bright sunshine and summer 
weather just — in upon the cold fogs and winds of Christ- 
mas, and telling righter ~ s to come in spring and summer, 
and of brighter s ah. still i me “ La off golden li nd, where * they 
need no candle nor light of t! * to which ‘ Birdie’ and her 
little brother Steevie won then Feral way. * Birdie’ will be read 
by many, and must please all who are worth pleasing and care to 
be pleased. We have had nothing so good since Andersen’s 
" Little Match Girl,’ of whom ‘ Birdie’ reminds us.”— Hera ld. 
“ We cannot recommend a better Christm: as present than ‘ Bare- 
footed Birdie: a Simple Tale for Christmas.’ "—John Bull. 
** We can give this tale our very highest praise ” 





Church Review. 
“* « Barefooted Birdie’ is a story such as all little peo le who re- 
joice in a book at the chimney-corner will find just to their heart’s 
content, and in which older and graver readers will find many a 
touch of true pathos.”"—Sta 
**A simple, well-told, and plaintive little C hristmas story, 
which all may read with pleasure, and most with profit. 


Sunday Times. 
“** Barefooted Birdie’ is a tale which will suit all seasons, and 
inculeates a lesson of childish piety, cherfulness, and unselfish- 
ness, Which may be profitably laid to heart. 
Illustrated London News. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


The BROWN BOOK for 1865: a 


Book of Ready Reference for all Useful Information about 
London. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 8yo. 
with Woodcuts, price 1s. [Ready 


CHARLES FELIX. 


The NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY. 

| Compiled by — FELIX, Author of ‘ Velvet Lawn,’ 
&c. lvol. post Svo. (Just ready. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘SIR KNIGHTON’S KEIVE.’ 


DONNINGTON HALL: a Novel. By 


he Rev. F. TALBOT O°'DONOGHUE, a of —" 
Kuighton's Keive, &c. lvol. post 8vo. (Just ready. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR YOUNG. 


|'MODERN SCEPTICISM in RELA- 
| TION to RODEES SCIENCE. By J. R. YOUNG, &c. 
1 vol. post 8vo. (Just ready. 


TANGLES and TALES. By E. C. 


MOGRIDGE. 1 vol. post 8vo. Un the press. 


SCENES from PLANTATION LIFE. 
By Mrs. CHARLOTTE TAYLOR, of —- Georgia. 
Illustrated. In the press. 

COMPLETION OF MR. ARNOLD'S We... 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE'S 


ADMINISTRATION of BRITISH INDIA. By E 

OLD, M.A., University College, Oxford; late Popo 
Poonah College 5 ; and Fellow of the University of rincipa 
2 vols. 8vo. 158. each. 


PR of Vol. 1 “The Acquisition and Administration of the 
injab 


Contents of Vol. II.—The Annexation of Pegu, Nagpore, 
Oudh, and a General Review of Lord Dalhousie’s Rule in ae 


EDITED BY MRS. ALFRED GATTY. val 
The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 
Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 


By JEAN MACB. que from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED Y, Author of ‘ Parables from = 


ture,’&c. Part I. MAN, Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
Also, Part II. ANIMALS, completing the Work, feap. ines 
4s. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 


THE ALABAMA. 


The CRUISE of the ALABAMA and 
the SUMTER. From the Private Journals, &. of Captain 
SEMMES, G.S.N., and other Officers. With Tilustra ions, 
Correspondence, &e. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


. . ‘ P (Ready. 
J. M‘DOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS.— 


JOHN. M‘DOUALL STUART'S JOURN . of Baited ty 
ATIONS in AUST a, ?; 1858 ,to 862. dited 

WILLIAM Hi ARDM AN, F.R.C “ke. Titustrated 
with a Portrait of the ym and 12” Pa uge-Engrav: 

Wood, drawn by George French Angas, from Sketches xen 
during the Expedition, and accompanied by a carefully-pre- 
pared ae of the Explorer's Route across the entire Continent. 
Second Edition. 1 large vol. Svo. 2is. (Ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TALES at the OUTSPAN;; or, Ad- 


ventures in the Wild Regions i Southern ‘Africa. By Ca oem 
A. W. DRAYSON, Author of ‘Sporting Scenes in 


~— &c. Post 8vo. illustrated with numerous ¥ A 
PERCY TALBOT: a Novel. 


Be: 7 
| GEORGE GRAHAM, Author of‘ Carstone Reotory 

| 

| 











NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GRAHAM. 


ale ~ 4 
post 8vo. 


‘The WAR in AMERICA, 1863. 64. 
By EDWARD POLLARD, late Editor of the Richmond Ex- 
= now a Prisoner in Fort Warren. 1 vol. oS ag 

ae NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BEULAH,’ &. 

A: a Novel. 
J. EVANS, Author of ‘ Beulah,’ &. 3 vols. post - 


London : 
SaunpeEns, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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122, Fleet-street, London. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


— ~—— 


NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 vol. 


PAGES IN WAITING 


Br Harness,’ &c. 
By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harn iThie day. 





NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON. 
In 3 vols. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN — 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE 
BY SIR ©. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 2 vols. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ * Caroline Mee. 4 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST LENORE,’ &. 
In 3 vols. 


LEFT TO THE WORLD 


(Immediately. 


NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 3 vols. price 318. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
— [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL 


“The book is Sntemeating from the first line to the last.”— 
Morning Post, Jan. 2 (Ready. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 


In 1 vol. Sw 8vo. with Original Portrait, engraved on fot by 
‘Adlard ad after the Colossal Tercentens ary Bus’ 
by Charles Bacon, price 248. 


SHAKSPERE 
HIS INNER LIFE, AS INTIMATED IN HIS WORKS. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. [This day. 


“‘ Mr. Heraud has not only expressed original views, but embo- 
died much that has been said by previous critics. T his book is, to 
some extent, a a of opinion with respect to its sub- 
ject.”"—Atheneum, Feb. 25 





In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST 





A NOVEL. [Ready. 
In 3 vols, price 31s. 6d. 
GRACE CLIFFORD 
By H. BOUVERIE PIGOTT. : 
(Tnvmediately. 


NEW NOVEL by SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
MERCEDES 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &. 
(Ready. 


NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF ‘ETON SCHOOL DAYS,’ &. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


BUTLER BURKE AT ETON 


Dedicated to the Duke or ATHOLL. , 
(This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BARRY O'BYRNE 


By the Author of ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice,’ ‘ Denis Donne,’ 
‘ Bertie Bray,’ &. (Ready 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


7 MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


(Ready. 
**We wish to express our high sense of the conscientious indus- 
oe it displays, the philosophic views it contains, and the tone 
of philanthropy which pervades it.”—Times, Dec. 8, 1864. 





JOHN MaxweE tt & Co. Publishers, 122, Fleet- 
street, London. 





NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
Price ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


ner 








On March 29th will be published the First Numser of a new Monthly Shilling Magazine, 
to be called, 


THE WATCH-TOWER. 





PROSPECTUS. 


As it is extremely rare to find the published prospectus of a | 
literary work which has not the fault either of vaunting its own 
merits or depreciating those of its contemporaries, we purpose 
setting forth our plan with as little preliminary notice as is com- 
patible with a clear exposition of our intentions. Although the 
last few years have wit d the publication of several religious 
periodicals, it appears to the projectors of the WATCH-TOWER 
that there is yet unoccupied ground. Unbiassed by national or | 
sectarian prejudice, they desire to appeal to that large body, the 
clerical and lay members of the Church of England. It is nowa 
reproach and a by-word that a periodical professing the principles 
of our Anglican Church must be so skilfully prepared, must avoid | 
certain doctrines and gloss over others, so as not to render it | 
objectionable to a large class of readers whose tenets are certainly | 
widely different from those which in our closets we privately, in | 
our churches we publicly, profess. There should be no necessity 
for this. Throughout the length and breadth of this our country, 
gathered together in large towns, scattered in rural parsonages 
and country homesteads, there must be thousands of English 
Churchmen, brought up in their fathers’ faith, and holding to it | 
without variableness or shadow of turning, who would support a 
readable periodical expressing their own views without courting 
success by the smallest sacrifice of principle. To those, and no 
others, the WATCH-TOWER will appeal. In its pages they will 
be addressed by lay and clerical members of their own Church, | 
their own equals in station and education—men with feelings and | 
opinions kindred with theirs on all points connected with the 
great doctrine of Salvation. In its pages the hard-worked town 
curate will narrate the story of his troubles and triumphs; the 
country vicar, his day's work done, will quaintly prose over many 
a topic for reflection; and both clerical and lay authors of high 
repute will chronicle their opinions on the great religious ques- 
tions of the day. 





Although, considering the quantity and quality of the matter, 
and the number of illustrations provided, the WATCH-TOWER 
will be a cheap periodical, yet its projectors do not propose to 
issue it at a lower price than One Shilling. They do not appeal 


| to any class which cannot afford that amount of monthly expen- 


diture; and by this they will be saved from that use of puerile 
language and childish imagery which has hitherto appeared to be 
a necessity in addressing the poorer classes on religious subjects. 
The WATCH-TOWER is intended for the d; it will be 





| handsomely printed on toned paper, and will, it is trusted, when 


bound up in its half-yearly volume, take its place on the family 
bookshelves, and become a standard work for reference or amuse- 
ment. 


The word “amusement” is advisedly used. The WATCH- 
TOWER, although its chief aim will be the inculcation and the 
exposition of religion, will be no grim visitor, but will strive to 
gain its professed ends by invitation rather than remonstrance, 
by soothing rather than terrifying. A portion of its pages will 
contain a secular element: in them travellers will relate their 
adventures and experience; men of science will point to the finger 
of Providence, working in its beneficent but so frequently to us 
inscrutable ways; and the poet shall attune his harp to the glory 
of the Creator. 





With these intentions, to which they will scrupulously adhere, 
and with these hopes, which they earnestly trust will be realized, 
the projectors of the WATCH-TOWER confidently appeal to the 
support of the educated Churchmen and Churchwomen of Eng- 
land. Performance being better than any promise, they will say 
no more, save that their First Number will be issued on the 29th 


| of March, when the public will be able to judge how far their 


professions have been carried out. 





No. I. on March 29th, 
THE WATCH-TOWER. 


Published Monthly. 


Price One Shilling. 


OFFICE: 158, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 





NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


ann 


THE DAY 





OF REST. 


Price ONE PENNY. 
No. I. on SATURDAY, March 25th. 





PROSPECTUS. 


When the course of action is plain, few words are best. We may 
therefore state, without exaggeration, that we think there is a 
place still vacant in Periodical Literature. To fill this it is pro- 
posed to publish a Magazine which shall be honest and serious 
without being dogmatic; which shall elevate while it entertains, 
and do Christian work without a vestige of bigotry. 

The tendency of the age is towards enduring Faith, patient 
Inquiry, and practical Christianity ; and it shall be the purpose of 
the Conductor and Proprietor of The DAY OF REST to develope 
this more and more. The Magazine seeks to be an exponent of 
those principles which all good men, whatever their shade of 
opinion, have in common. It will buildup, not pull down; unite, 
not divide. All true thoughts may meet in its pages. Why, in 
aid of Truth, may not Fancy, Humour, Wit, and Imagination 
take their part? Many persons who now shun a sermon may be 
reached by a verse. Can we do better service than by attempting 





to spread peace, good-will, cheerfulness, tenderness of heart, and 
love of truth among mankind? In the endeavour to do this, the 
contents of the Magazine shall be varied:—Ficrion, as ina parable, 
will attract as well as teach; Porrnry, the sweet beauties of the 
world; Scrence, the deep and hidden wisdom; History, God’s 
patience and kindness; Pu1tosorny, His indirect teachings ; and 
Sacrep Wait, His direct lessons to His creatures. 

In brief, to use Dr. Arnold’s wise phrase, the Conductor will 
aim not so much at forcing religion upon people, as at teaching 

things religiously. Of no party, neither arguing for 

St. Paul nor wrangling for Apollos, the new Magazine will work 
for both. A wide charity often proves the best theology. 

The DAY OF REST will consist of 24 large royal 8vo. pages, 
set in double columns, and will be published every Saturday, 
price One Penny. No. I. on March 25th. 








Order 


THE DAY 


OF REST, 


A NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
No. I. on March 25th. Price ONE PENNY, Weekly. 


London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, 


158, Fleet-street. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CCXXXIII. 


8y0. 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
. WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST. 
Il, ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
Ill. SIR JOHN ELIOT. 
IV. LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD, 
V. MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT WILSON. 
VI. SERVIA, 
VII. SYRIAC LITERATURE. 
Vill. EPIGRAMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
1X, THE UNITED STATES AS AN EXAMPLE. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into Eng- 


LISH BLANK VERSE, By EDWARD, EARL of DERBY. Sth Thousand. 2 vols. 
8yo, 24s. 


= 


The ZAMBEZI: a Narrative of an Expedition 


to its Tributaries, and to Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-64, By DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 
M.D., and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. Map and Illustrations, 8vo. (Just ready. 


The . ECCLESIASTICAL JUDGMENTS of 


the PRIVY COUNCIL, 1840-64. Edited, with an Historical Account, by Hon. GEORGE 
C. BRODRICK, and Rey. W. H. FREMANTLE, With a Preface by the BISHOP of 
LONDON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ LIFE and 


TIMES ; with Notices of some of his Contemporaries. Commenced by the late C. R. 
LESLIE, R.A., continued and concluded by TOM TAYLOR. Portrait and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Next week. 


The GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN; 


from Personal Observations during several Journeys through that Country. By G. E. 
STREET, F.S.A. With 25 Plans and 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, (This day. 


PEKING and the PEKINGESE: a Narrative 


of a Residence at the British Embassy during its First Year at Peking. By STAFF- 
SURGEON RENNIE, M.D., Author of ‘ British Arms in North China and Japan.’ Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. post Svo. (Nearly ready. 


ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments, By 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S, Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged. With 770 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 18s. 


The ADVENTURES and WANDERINGS of 


a DERVISH through HERAT, KHIVA, BOKHARA, and SAMARCAND, in 1863. By 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


EPHEMERA. By Lord Lyttelton. 


8yvo, 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. In- 


cluding that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By HENRY HART 
MAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, Third and Revised Edition. 9 vols. 8vo. 84s. 


Post 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans to the Close of the Indian Mutiny in 1858, 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 





A NEW HISTORY of PAINTING in ITALY, 


from New Materials, Recent Researches, and Personal Inspection of the Works of Art in 
oon Country. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, With 70 Llustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY 


of MANKIND, and the DEVELOPMENT of CIVILIZATION, By E. B. TYLOR. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


The SIBERIAN OVERLAND ROUTE, 


through MONGOLIA, TARTARY, &c., from PEKING to PETERSBURG. By ALEX- 
ANDER MICHIE. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


POEMS. By the Right Hon. Sir E. Bulwer 


LYTTON, Bart.,M.P. New Edition, Post &vo. 10s. 6d. 


DOG-BREAKING: the most Expeditious, 


Certain, and Easy Method, whether great Excellence or only Mediocrity is desired. With 

Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and Gun. By Major-General HUTCHINSON, 

Fourth Edition Enlarged. With additional Dlustrations by F. W. Keyl. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


A NEW HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 


from the Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, to the Close of the War in the Crimea, 
1453—1857.. By THOS. H. DYER. With Copious Index. 4 vols. 8vo. 60s. 


The MODERN SAMARITANS; during a 


Three Months’ Residence at Nablus. By Rev. JOHN MILLS, F.R.G.S. Illustrations, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The MUSIC of the ANCIENTS; particularly 


of the ASSYRIANS, EGYPTIANS, and HEBREWS; with Special Reference to the 
Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. By CARL ENGEL. With 100 Illustrations, 
8vo. 16s. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT and 


REFORM. By EARL GREY. A New Edition. 8vo. 9s. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND. With Sketches 


of their Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to the Present 
Time. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A. Complete in 9 vols, 8vo. 


MEDITATIONS on the ESSENCE of 


CHRISTIANITY. By M.GUIZOT. Post 8vo. 93. 6d. 


RAMBLES in the SYRIAN DESERTS, and 


among the TURKOMANS and BEDAWEENS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MODERN WARFARE and MODERN 


ARTILLERY. By Col. MACDOUGALL. With Plans. Post 8yo. 12s. 


The BRITISH ARMS in NORTH CHINA 


and JAPAN. By STAFF-SURGEON RENNIE. Post 8vo. 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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The Unabridged Illustrated Edition of HENRY’S BIBLE. 








ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, 


COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, 4to. (3306 pp.), 
F 


MATTHEW HENRY’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE, 


Wherein each Chapter is summed up in its Contents; the Sacred Text inserted at large in 
distinct paragraphs; each paragraph reduced to its proper heads; the sense given, 
and largely illustrated; with practical Remarks and Observations: 


BESIDES 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


TO EACH BOOK IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, TO THE FOUR GOSPELS, AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


LARGE ADDITIONS TO THE EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE, 


And numerous Wood Engravings illustrative of Biblical Scenes, Customs and Objects, and accurate Maps of Localities. 


TOGETHER WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 





*.* This very valuable Standard Commentary, now published without the slightest abridgment, is rendered by the 
addition of Supplementary Notes from recent sources a most desirable Modern Copyright Edition. 





The Publishers undertake to supply this complete and valuable Work in Three Volumes, 4to., printed in the best style on toned 
paper, and strongly bound in cloth, bevelled boards (to Subscribers only) for 


TWO GUINEAS per COPY. 


*.* This will be found a very desirable opportunity, seldom to be obtained, of securing a splendid Edition of this magnificent 
Work at a price far lower, and upon terms more advantageous, than any such Work has ever yet been offered at; thus enabling every 
Household to become possessed of 


THE BEST COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


When the Subscription List for this Fine Edition is once closed, no further Copies will be supplied upon these unusually 
moderate terms. 


All Persons wishing to avail themselves of the advantage of this Subscription Issue, are requested to forward their Names, before 
the First of June, to the Publishers, or their Booksellers, with Ten Shillings per Copy, in part payment of their Subscription; the 
remainder to be paid when the three volumes are ready for delivery, which the Publishers guarantee shall not be later than July the 
Thirty-jirst. The Work is already being printed by Messrs. Clowes & Sons. 


Subscribers should send in their Names as early as possible, as the Copies will be delivered in the order in which the Names are 
received. 
** The Subscription List of this Unabridged Edition will only remain open until OcToBER 31. 
After that date no Copies can be supplied excepting at the advanced price. 


N.B.—For Specimen of Paper, Type and Illustrations, see Prospectus, printed on the same paper as that used for the 
Commentary, and delivered gratis on application. 


MartrHew Henry’s ComMENTARY recommends itself to all classes of the community. While it presents no paradoxes to 
batle the unlettered, the learned cannot afford to slight its deep wisdom. It isa work which must be an acquisition alike to Clergy- 
men and Ministers of every Protestant denomination—to Heads of Families—to the Readers in Mechanics’ Institutes and Artisans’ 
Libraries—to Principals of Schools—and to all Bible Students of every rank and grade, 





London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, 158, Fleet-street, E.C., and 107, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 
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Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. with 14 Illustrations, price 5s. 
as SsIx SISTERS of the 
LEYS: an Historical Romance. B: ae. og = 
BRAMLEY-MOORE, M.A., Incumbent of 
« “A ae designed to please the he Seaee cals ti that it may instruct 


the intellect and sanctify the heart. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


N ADAGASCAR and its PEOPLE. By;¥*® 

LYONS M‘LEOD, Esq. F.R.G.S., late British Consul at 
Mozambique ; Author of ‘Eastern Africa,’ ‘Notes on the Sey- 
chalice, ¢* Dedicated by permission to the Eart or CLAREN- 
poy, K.G. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


NE HUNDRED FLOWERETS of ENG- 
LISH V. sigs culled and arranged with Short Notes for 
the Use of Young Persons. By the Rev. C. G. HAMILTON, 
M.A., Head- Master of Stockport Grammar School. 
London : Longman, » Green, and Co. Paternoster -row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


ARMONIC MAXIMS of SCIENCE and 


RELIGION. By the Rev. WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., 
Vicar of Crambe, near York. 


“Mr. Baker's book contains so | such an earnestness and inde- 
much real thought in such an | pendence, yet Fong the same time 
extraordinarily narrow compass | such a modest = and simplicity 
(a most rare quality in our days), | of thought an se, as to 
is so clear in its style, so me- | contrast it favourably with one 
thodical in division and treat- | or two recent writers on similar 
ment—perhaps even to a fault, | subjectsnoticed in ourcolumns.” 
—and manifests in its author | on Review. 


London: + Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS. 


——>—— 


An ESSAY on the HISTORY of the 
Reign of H Sovee san? and ne Time,” By JOR WE aoe 
eign 0} 
USSELL. “New Bi Edition, with Introduction. 6v % 8v0. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Her- 


MAN MERIVALE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


I. On Some of the Precursors of the French Revolution. 
IL. Studies from the History of the Seventeenth Century. 
III. Leisure Hours of a Tourist. 


3. 
HISTORICAL and PHILOSOPHI- 


CAL ESSAYS. By NASSAU W. SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


4. 
The WORKS of wd Buns. C. Bropir, 


Bart. D.C.L.; with an Autobio ollected and arranged 
by CHARLES HAWKINS, Fello ow - the “Royal College of ar. 
geons of England. 3 vols. 8vo. with Medallion and Autograph, 488. 


‘ 
HEAT considered as a MODE of 


MOTION. By J. TYNDALL, F.R.S., Professor of Nat. Philos. 
in the Royal Institution. Second om nn Additions and 





UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1865. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HAKSPEARE’S HAMLET; with Notes, 


Extracts from the Old Historie of Hamblet, select Criticisms, 
and other Aids to a thorough understanding of the Play._ For the 
ter Me and of Private Students. By the Rev. J. HUN- 

By the same Editor, just ready, 


SHAKSPEARE’S TEMPEST, on the same 


plan. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





RAPIER’S VERSE-BOOK, EDITED BY THE REV. 
T. K. ARNOLD. 

Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d.; and KEY, price 2s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION to the COMPOSI- 
TION of LATIN VERSE; containing Rules and Exercises 
intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Opinions men- 
tioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the Principal 
Idioms of the tre: Language. By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER 
PESTO RE B. A. Corrected and improved by the late T. K. 


Scans < ey Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
Lately published, in crown 4to. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


Az GREEK- ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled 
HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D of Christ 


‘ , Dean 
Churek? and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., ont ae of Balliol College. 


Fifth Edition, revised and augmented. 


Also, the Eleventh Edition, in square 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
A LEXICON, Greek and Ragiish, abridged 
from LIDDELL and SCOTT'S Greek-English icon. 
Oxford: at the University Press. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row ; and 
Macmillan & Go. Bedford- -street, Covent-garden. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. COLLIS. 
In 3 Parts, price 11s. 6d., or Part I. Etymology, 28. 6d. ; 
II. Syntax, 6s.; III. Accentuation, &c., 38. 
RAXIS GRASCA: a Series of Elementary, 
Fyegryenive, and ae lle Exercises on Greek Gram- 


mar. By J. LIS, D.D., Head-Master of Bromsgrove 
Grammar School. 


By the same Author, price 5s. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, 
I. for Beginners, 2s. 6d.; II. for Advanced Students, 38. 
PRAXIS LATINA: Elementary and Pro- 
gressive Questions and Examination-Papers on Latin Grammar. 
PRAXIS IAMBICA, or Greek Tragic Verse- 
Book, 48. 6d. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS EDITED 
BY THE REV. JOHN T. WHITE, M.A. OF C.C. COLL. OXON. 


A Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


UTROPIUS’S EPITOME of the HISTORY 

of ROME, First Seven Books; with Englis sh Notes and 

Questions, and a copious Vocabulary. By the Rey. C. BRADLEY, 
New — corrected and improved by JOH 

VHITE, M.A. of C. C. College, Oxford; Author of * ‘X New Latin- 

=r ‘Dictionary, , abridged from the larger work of WuiTE and 

DDL 


eet et bo, 
La 





Ru 
By the same Editor, Uniform Editions. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 
Eagich Notes, &c. revised, corrected, and improved, price 


BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from PHEDRUS, 
with English Notes, &c. corrected and improved, price 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, 
with English Notes, &c. revised and corrected, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





ursday next. 


On DRILL bad “MANG: UVRES of 


CAVALRY, combined with HORSE ARTILLERY. By Major- 
General MICHAEL W. SMITH, C.B. 8yo. 128. 6d. 


7 
The HUNTING GROUNDS of the 
OLD WORLD. By H. (“The Old Shekarry.”) Third 
Edition, with 7 Tiextrrtions i é "Lithograph: 8vo. 
.. {On Wednesday next. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of AME- 
RICA, from its Discovery by Columbus to the Establishment of 
the Federal Republic. By ELIZABETH COOPER. Crown 8vo. 

_— 9 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By the Rev.C. MERIVALE, B.D. Vors. I. and II. 
4 the —— Edition, in 8 Monthly Volumes, crown 8yo. price 

10. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WRITINGS. ParrsI. to III. of the People’s Edi- 
tion, in Four Monthly Parts, crown $vo. price 1s. each. 

ll. 


The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 


COUNSRE PARSON, selected from the Contributions of 
A. K. H. B. to ~———- Magazine. New and Cheaper Edition, in 
crown 8yo. price 3s. 12 


The CHORALE- BOOK for ENG- 


LAN INKWORTH, Prof. 8. BENNETT, 
and OTTO PEOLDSCHMIDT. (PF [Fourth’ ~~y. 1865.] Feap. 4to. 
128. 6d.; Supplement, 3s. 6d.: or feap. 8vo. 28.; Supplement, 1s. 


13. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the 


LIFE of CHRIST. By C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Le Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Fourth Edition. “8vo. 108. 


14. 
ESSAYS and REVIEWS 


Edition. Feap. 8vo. 58. 


15. 
ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITE- 


RATURE. By Various Writers. Edited by H. E. MANNING, 
D.D. 8yo. 108. 6d. 16 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


Joemg CRITICALLY EXAMINED. the Right Rev. 
OLENSO, D.D., Lord Bishop of Katal People’s Edition, 
& 1 AF price 68., or in Five Parts, 18, each 


17. 
CHRISTENDOWM’S DIVISIONS: a 
Eoiicoophieel Skagen of i pPivisions of the Christian Family, 


and West. By E. 'OULKES, formerly of Jesus Co L 
Oxford. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The FORMATION of CHRISTEN- 


DOM. Parr tue First. By T. W. ALLIES. 8vo. 128. 
19. 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


bridged f the larger work of Waite and Rippe. 
By JOHN TW Ww! HIT E, M. A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Medium 80. > 1 048, price ‘188. 


Twelfth 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





NEW EDITION OF BRANDE’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, AND ART, RE-CONSTRUCTED 
AND GREATLY EXTENDED. 


On Friday, the 3lst instant, Parr I. to be continued monthly, 
and pone LN we in 12 Parts, each containing 180 pages, price 58. 
forming 3 vols. medium 8vo. price 218. each, 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, and ART; comprising the Definitions an’ Deri: 
tions of the Scientific Terms in general use, together with Se 
History and Descriptions of the Scientific cae les of ne near!, on, 
every branch of Guman Knowledge. Edi by 

D. CL F.R.S.L. & E. of Her Majesty's Mint; Honorary yo 
of Chemie in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Assisted 
by the Rev. GEORGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar vot Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


List of Contributors. 


General Editor............ W. T. Brande, D.C.L. F.R.S.L. & E. 
Assistant-Editor ..... * The Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

Agriculture .............. John Chalmers Morton, Editor of the 
‘Agricultural Gangtte,’ the ‘Agricul- 
tural Cyclopmedia 

aeyetiaiame and General The Rey. George W. Cox, M.A. 

iterature 

Biological Sciences, com- Professor Richard Owen,F.R.S. LL.D. 

prising Anatomy, Physi- D.C.L., Superintendent of the Natu- 
ology, Zoology, and Pa- ral History Departments, British 
leontology. Museum j and C. Carter Blake, 

F.G.S., Foreign Associate of the 

4 Gardeni sere EO TRS ELS 

Bot and Gardening.... nn Lindley, M. ke 

ni ” Emeritus Professor of Botany A 

University ng jondon 

Thomas Moore, FL.8., Curator ot 
the Botanic Ga urden, C Fy 

Building and E ing. GR. Burnell, Auchitect and_ Civil 
Engineer, A. F.G.S. F.S, 

General eed and W. T. Brande, D.C.L. F.R.S.L. & E.; 

Physics. and E. Frankland, F. R 8., Professor 

of mean in the * Royal Institu- 


Geology, Physical Geogra- p* T. Ansted, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. &. 
Bin yy, Meteorology, and Hon, Fellow of King’s College, 
rolog: on. 
Law 3 rot General Litera- Herman Merivale, M.A. C.B., late 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Mathematics, Pure and T. A. Hirst, Ph.D. F.R.S. & 








plie 

Military Subjects ........ Lieut. Henry Brackenbury, R.A 
Assistant - Instructor in Artillery 
Royal Militar: rponas in Jie, 

. HenryWilliam Bristow, F.R.S.F.G.S., 
Hon. Fellow of King’s College 
London; < me Geological Survey vot 
Great Bri 

Mus oo Be ey ES. Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

Nav: f Subject .» Denham Robinson 

Navigalion... ey W. Jeans, F.R. ‘A.S., Royal Naval 

College, Portsmouth. 
Pointing and the Fine Ralph Wornum, Keeper an 
Secretary of the National Galle 

James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., 
fessor of Political Economy, Oxford ; 
Tooke Professor of Economic Sei- 
—_ and Statistics in King’s Col- 

Printing, Bibliography,te. R. Ai: ‘Court Superintendent, at 
rinting, Bibliogra) c. Yourtney, Superinte’ 

- ig sie ssrs. Spottiswoode & Co.’s Print- 


- ¢ Office 
Theology and Ecclesiastical C. Tierivs sla, B.D., Chaplain to the 
Literature. Speaker of the House of Commons 


Mineralogy ........ 





Political Economy........ 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
In feap. 8vo. pp. 116, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
IEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Descriptive, and Historical ; for the use of Pupil 
—— for Civil-Service Examinations, the Vaiversty oe io 3 


xaminations, and for use in Schools. By W. HUGHES, F 
Professor of Geography in King’s College, London. 


Works by the same Author. 


GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, feap. 
8yo. 83. 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, feap. 


8vo. 28. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TREATISE on CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, 5s. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 


18mo. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 


18mo. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d.; and KEY, price 58. 
[Az PROSE EXERCISES : Consisting of 
English Sentences translated from_Cxsar ee and 
Livy, to be re-translated into the Original Latin. By WI —— 


W. BRADLEY, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford 
New Edition. The Key is for Tutors only. 


By the Same Author, Second Edition, price 5s.; KEY, 58. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an 
Easy Introduction to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. The 
Key is for Tutors only. 


“Wi highly both of the plan and its execution.” 
We think highly P , a 


“A most excellent and Pax a a! production, of which it would 
be difficult to speak too highly.” —Hnglish Churchman. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST.) 


—__—_ 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS | 


of CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vols. III. and IV. Demy 8yo, 30s. 


Vols. I. and IL. may be had, price 158. each. 


“Very finely, fairly, and distinctly does Dr. Hook narrate the 
Bnatan: which marked the medieval period between the Pope and 
England. In every chapter may the great Reformation be traced. 
We its birth in the homesteads of Englishmen, its growth 
‘ironghout English society, and its increasing strength when 
Wiclif knocked at the gates of Canterbury.” Atheneum. 





ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; or, 


Gleanings from the Scenes of the Wanderings. By the Rev. 
CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, Author of * Sinai 
Photographed.’ Small Svo. 


A LADY’S WALKS in the SOUTH 


of FRANCE. 
an Ijlustration, 12s. 

**A very clever book, by a very clev r wom an. Full of vivid 
descriptions of the scenery of the Pyrene nd the manners o 
the Béarnais, with plenty of legend and ‘folk lore, and some 
very ¢ specimens of minstrelsy.”—JUustruted News. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 


AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the Con- 
clusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut.-Col. FLETCHER, 
s Fusilier Guards. With numerous Plans of Battles. 

Vol. I. demy 8vo. 18s. 
“‘?his is by far the best record of the war that we gees 3. 
Colonel Fletcher has all the candour of the historian, and is per- 
fectly free from the prejudice of the partisan.”—Saturday Revie w. 








A CENTURY of ANECDOTE, from . 


1750. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘Anecdote-Bio- 

graphics of Statesmen, Painters,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
e Portraits, 21s. 

* best collection of anecdotes which modern times have 

produced.”"—Atheneum. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA CARAC- 


CIOLO, or the Princess of Forino, Ex-Benedictine Nun, 
Translated from the Italian. Feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 28. 6d. 
Also a Library Edition, crown 8yo. 68, 





THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


In 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 


*Wylder’s Hand.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“There have been few characters more finely drawn than that 
of Uncle Silas. Aged and yet a voluptuary; syb iritic in his tastes, 
and perfectly ae of feeling ; a man of large and varied in- 
formation. Wilkie Collins never manipule ated incidents in 

= oan stories with more care and consequent interest 
than does Mr. Le Fanu.”—Morning Stur. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 


MARRYAT, a of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.) 
In 3 vols. post 8V é 
** An exceedingly eae novel. We give it no slight praise when 
— that it possesses the rare combination of unflagging interest 
from beginning to end, great descriptive power, and an influence 
altogether good.”—Atheneum. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of 


* Meadowleigh ’ and ‘The Ladies of Bever Hollow.’ In 2 vols. 
“** Belforest’ possesses in its purity of tone a rare quality. There 
is no blue fire in its brightness, or crime in its es ; Sunshine 
is prisoned in its pleasant pag ’—Court Cireula 
“*An excellent work, reminding us strong aly * of Miss Edge- 
worth.”—Reader. 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 


Armourer’s Daughter - Birmingham. By the Author of 

* Whitefriars,’&c. In3 vols. post 8y 
“*A clever, vigorous, ettuetive novel, full of clever scene-paint- 
ing and traditional lore about old Birmingham an 1 Aston Park. 
The story is laid in the early period of the struggle between Charles 












0. 





and the Parliament.”—Athenaum. 
a 
BREAKERS AHEAD! By Ralph 
YAN. 2 vols. 
a gree novel, with the merit of orig sinality in the choice 
of subject. The chief chi uracter is especially well drawn.”—TZimes. 


Also, just ready, 
FOR LIFE OR DEATH; 
post Bro 


and Other 


By the Author of ‘ Lord Lynn's Wife.’ In 3 vols. 





RicHarD Bente, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By MARY EYRE. In 1 vol. post Svo. with | Gumri and over the frontier to Kars, and the splendid ruins 














18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—>— 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 


SEPOLIS; ae WANDERINGS in DAGHESTAN, 
G EORGTA, ARMENIA, BE Ag tae MESOPOTAMIA, 
and PERSIA. By J. USSHER, Esq. F.R.G.S. Royal 8yo. 
with numerous beautiful Coloured Titstentions. 

From the Saturday Review, Feb. 18.—‘‘ This work is in every way 
creditable to the author, who has produced a mass of pleasant 
reading, both entertaining and instructive. Mr. Ussher’s Journey 
may be defined as a complete Oriental grand tour of the Asiatic 
we st-central district. He started down the Danube, making for 

oe 2. hence, having duly ‘done’ the Crimea, ne coasted the 

an shore in a steamer to Poti, and from that to Tiflis. 
This was "the height of summer, and, the season being favourable, 
he crossed the Dariel Pass northw: ards, turned to the east, and 
visited the mountain fastnesses of Shamil’s country, recently 
conquered by the Russians. Thence he returned to Tiflis by the 

ld Persian province of Shirvan, along the Caspian, by Derbend 
and the famous fire-springs of Baku. From iflis he went to 





of Ani, we through the Russian territory to the Turkish frontier 
oss of Bayazid, stopping by the way at Erivan and the great 
stery of Etchmiadzin. From Bayazid he went to Van, and 
saw all the chief points of interest on the lake of that name; 
thence to Bitlis and Diarbekir. From Diarbekir he went to 
Mosul by the upper road, visited Nineveh, paid his respects to 
the winged bulls and all our old friends there, and floated on his 
Soap = inflated skins down the Tigris to Baghdad. From Mosul 
he m: excursion to the Devil- -worshipping country, and 
antl ier from Baghdad to Hilleh and the Birs Nimrud, or so-called 
Tower of Babel. After resting in the City of the C ‘aliphs. he fol- 
lowed the track of his illustrious predecessor, Sindbad, to Bassora, 
only on board of a different craft, having got a panene in the 
steamer Comet; and the English *monthly sailing-packet took 
him from Bassora across the Gulf to Bushire. From thence he 
went to Tehran over the ‘ broad dominions of the King of Kings,’ 
stopping at all the interesting places, particularly at Persepolis ; 
and from Tehran returned home through Armenia, by Trebizond 
and the Black Sea.” 
“The reader will find the author of this pleasant volume an 
greeable companion. He isa good observer, and describes well 
what he sees.”—Atheneum. 

“This work does not yield to any recent book of travels in 
extent and variety of interest. The reader will feel that in closing 
this memorable book he takes leave of a treasury of knowledge. 
The whole book is interesting, and its unaffected style and quick 
spirit of observation lend an unfailing freshness to its pages. The 
illustrations are bez autiful, and have been executed with admir- 
able taste and judgment.”—P. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter |x 


THORNBURY. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. 2s. elegantly bound. 
** Pleasant reading is Mr. Thornbury’s 
gossiping, historical, antiquarian, topographical ome: sanusiiig 
both to the Londoner and the c country cousin.”- 
** As pleasant a book as well could be, forming : a very handsome 
volume—a volume werthy of being pronounced an acquisition 
either for the Boat or the bookshelf of any lettered Londoner. A 
capital title is ‘ Haunted London’—meaning by that not merely 
localities like ‘Cock- lane, but all London. For is it not haunted, 
this London of ours ? Haunted, happily, by ghosts of memories 
that will not be laid. What footsteps have not traversed these 
8, inhabited these dwelling-houses, prayed in these 
R — in these graveyards, laughed in these theatres ? 
And of all these Mr. Thornbury discourses—shrewdly, like an 
observant a an of the world; ully, like a skilled man of 
3; F ympathizing fellow-creature: courtier 
rig atesman and mountebank, 
ie ha is an eye for them all. with him down any street 
he may seem fain to conduct you through, and before you get to 
the end of it, we wager you will be wiser than at starting—cer- 
tainly, be yond any doubt of it, you will have been entertained.” 
Sun. 


CHEAP EDITION of the LIFE of 


the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Price 5s. bound, with Portrait, forming | ithe New Volume 
of “ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Libri ary.” 

“* A good book on a most interesting theme.”— Times. 

‘A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life 
ought to hs oo a niche in every gallery of religious biography. 
There are fe w lives that will be fuller of instruction, interest, 
and consol: vtion.” —Saturday Review. 


The Hon.GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 2vols. ‘vo. with Portrait. 


ae bor Gam ey an its position in the range of modern lite- 
times 















‘Haunted London *- 

























clever, free- aaban man of the world, son of an earl with 
aye ar, who has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, 
sportsman, and man of fashion, has thrown his best stories about 
himself and his friends into : un anec lote autobiography. Of course 
it is eminently readable. Mr. untley Berkeley writes easily and 
we The book is full of pl nt Stories, all told with point of 
gres ter or less piquancy.”— Spectator. 


LODGE’'S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1865. UNDER the BSPEO IAL PATRONAGE 
ne HER MAJESTY, and Correctec y the Nobility. Thirty- 
gi Edition, in 1 vol. with the hed beautifully Engraved, 
3. 6d. han isomely bound, gilt edges. 

ou mary is not only the best existing, but it is, we believe, the best 
possible Peerage. It is the standard work on the subject.”— Herald. 
A k of t is the nay faithful record we 

—Pos 


COLBURN’S , UNITED SERVICE 


a AGAZINE and VAL and MILITARY JOURNAL 
for MARCH contains: More Cavalry Drill—Petroleum as a 
Subs stitute for Coal for Steam-ships—The Campaign of 1805 
and the Battle of Austerlitz—A Visit to the Court and People 
of Siz am—Loes of the Bombay— Staff College versus Staff Corps 
The Case of the Masters, R.N.—Army and Navy Estimates 
—An Irish Still Hunt—Topography of the Seat of War in 
America—Royal School for Daughters of the Officers of the 
Army—A Cruise on the Spanish Main—Oswald Hastings— 
On Amalgamation—Marshal de St.-Arnaud—Combination of 
Artillery and Cavalry—Foreign Summary—Adjutants of 
Volunteer Battalions—West Coast of Africa—The Royal 
Artillery—Promotions, Appointments, &c. 
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Messrs. Tinsley Brothers’ New Works, 
Obtainable at all the Libraries. 


——o—— 


MY DIARY in AMERICA in the 


oe hy WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. In 


ne: Great. as is the number of persons who —¥ his letters in the 
Daily Telegraph, there is an equal number who have not yet 
perused them, but are wishing to look at the humorous letters of 
Which they have heard so much. ‘o them we commend ‘ My 
Diary in Americain the Midst of War’ ‘as a book abounding in the 
materials of entertainment, and richly a of questions 
[a = The rare, good stories may be counted by hun- 
re 
“In two large rolames Mr. Sala reproducesa portion of the cor- 
9 ondence from America which he lately published in a London 
ily paper. He has added, however, a good deal which did not 
; ppear in the columns of that journal. Mr. Sala’s is decidedly a 
clever, amusing, and often brilliant book.’ a da 
ws day. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 


the Novel, by F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of ‘City and 
Suburb, .” “oo Much Alone,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


** Rarely have we seen an abler work than this, or one which 
more vigorously interests us in a ponctes! characters of its 
most fascinating story.”— Times, 

ryl Molozane, the witty pat a of sense, who can 
mimic, and and jeer, and govern a family, and smash pre- 
tence, and love ‘devotedly -. . We do not know when we have been 
so charmed as with that strange figure, so composite yet so real, 
or when we have read anything more touching than her relation 
to her husband, whom Mr. Trafford, true to his theory of life, 
makes i in his hour of v ictory a sick bankrupt. ”—Specta 

* This fine marge so rich in pathos, is not poor in n humour. Its 
sadn ness does not tend to monotone, but is diversified by sketches 
of ‘fine City ladies,’ and notable of City sociabilities, which are 
keenly witty and genuinely entertaining. It isa rare pleasure to 
read such a novel as ‘George Geith of Fen Court’—a p! easure for 
whose recurrence it is vain to look, except towards its author.” 
Morning Post. 

“We — this novel better than any of the author’s previous 
ones ; the story is more clearly told, and the interest sustained. 

eorge Geith’ is an excellent novel, powerfully and carefully 


written.”—A, m. 
(Third Edition this day. 


MASANIELLO of NAPLES. By 
Mrs. HORACE ST. JOHN. In1 vol. This day. 

“The historic parallel which some writers Pm. in the brief 
course of Masanielloand the unfinished career of Garibaldi, is far 
from complete ; and, save on a few comparatively trivial points, it 
is by no means manifest. Of humble origin, the one a fisherman 
the other a sailor, they both exclaimed against the misrule of 

Naples, and were raised, by the popular will, from obscurity 
eminence, Throughout her bright and gracefully: y-written volume. 
Mrs. St. John speaks of Masaniello’s riot as a revolution, an 
requires for him, as a true, an gt unfortunate patriot, our 
admiration and pity. ”— Athenceum. 


FACES for FORTUNES. By Augus- 
TUS MAYHEW, Author of ‘How to Marry and Whom to 
Marry,’ ‘The Greatest Plague in Life,’ &c. (This day. 

e Preface.—There is no sound in this world so beautiful as the 

Wishing rab of woman. In the hope of hearing it this book was 


written. 
AVILA HOPE: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


Shortly will be published, in 3 vols. 


BITTER SWEETS: a Novel. 


JOSEPH HATTON. 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 


SHOOTING and FISHINGin NORTH 


AMERICA: being a Sporting Tour in 1862-3. By B, 
REVOIL. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH.’ 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By 


the gies of ‘George Geith of Fen Court,’ ‘Too Much 
Alone,’ &c. 


Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, 
New Editions of 
CITY AND SUBURB. 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. 68. 


BALLADS. By Miss Amelia B, 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History.’ (Thia day. 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY: a | 


a Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey. 
which are described the Manners and Customs of the + Ae 
including the Human Sacrifice, &. By Capt. BU 
te late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the ‘Author 
A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah.” In 2 vols. with 
Ilustratio ons. |Second Edition, revised, this day. 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 


AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. ; and the 
HISTORY of DON | SEBASTIAN, King of Portugal. His- 
torical Studie umero us Unpublished Sources. 
MARTHA WALKER FREER. | In 2 vols. 8yo. with Portrait 

[Second Edition this day. 


‘ 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. From ‘All 
the Year Round.’ By ANDREW HALLIDAY. In 2 vols. 
“We do not remember to have met with any collection of 
sketches the perusal of which has given us more unqualified plea- 
sure than that which we have derived from these two volumes. 
The secret of their peculiar charm lies not so much in the topics 
oie oe treatment, though these are for the most part of the 
sort whic! ss a universal interest, as in the spirit of un- 
affected pot = and human kindness which permees the whole.” 
orning 
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LITERATURE 
a 


JULIUS CAESAR. 

Histoire de Jules César. Tome I. (Paris.) 
Tue brightest class of politicians, the men who 
could govern alike by sword and pen, have 
always held themselves free to make use of 
History as a means of propagating their ideas, 
defending their actions, and castigating their 
foes. Whether the form adopted were grave, 
as in Polybius,—laughing, as in Cicero,— 
scornful, as in Raleigh,—burlesque, as in Swift, 
— historical commentary has been found a 
convenient form of Parable, under the disguise 
of which doctrines might be avowed and argu- 
ments suggested such as a writer would perhaps 
have shrunk from presenting to the world in 
a manner more direct and personal. Between 
Cicero and Guizot we have a thousand political 
manifestoes and personal explanations in the 
shape of historical analyses; the real purport of 
the essay being either openly avowed or so 
thinly veiled as to deceive only the dullest 
readers. No one imagines that Raleigh cared 
a straw for the Romans and Carthaginians, or 
that Guizot was anxious about the fame of 
Richard Cromwell. The politician was busy 
about his own politics, and the puppets on his 
canvas were no more to him than the Emperor 
of Lilliput and the herd of Yahoos. 

The works in this branch of literature would 
make a library of themselves. And now this 
singular and interesting variety of printed books 
has received a bold, a clever, and tantalizing 
addition in Napoleon the Third’s History of 
Julius Ceesar. 

To say that the French Emperor's work will 
not prove to be a complete and satisfactory 
history of Julius Caesar would be premature ; 
it may prove to be so in time, for the ground 
is skilfully laid out, and the usual facts and 
illustrations are handled with a master’s power; 
but even in this early stage of the imperial 
enterprise we can see that this history of 
Cesar is meant to be something more imme- 
diate than a mere Life of the great Roman 
soldier who commanded the Legions and 
admired the ladies of Gaul, who invaded 
Britain, crossed the Rubicon, and fell at 
the base of Pompey’s pillar. Any scholar, any 
soldier, might compose such a work as well, 
perhaps, as an Emperor; but the labour of his 
brain would be a different thing, and would 
seek another audience. The world is not wait- 
ing to hear from Napoleon the Third whether 
Cesar sailed from Wissant or from St. Valery 
on his invasion of Britain. On such a point a 
wise reader will prefer the opinion of Prof. Airy 
or of Dr. Guest. And this is a fact which the 
Emperor knows quite well. His book is ex- 
ss to tell us something about himself; about 

is feelings, his ideas, his preferences,—all mat- 
ters of more importance to mankind just now, 
and. so long as he shall be master of France, 
than anything which occurred to Julius in the 
Court of Bithynia and in Rome when Bibulus 
was consul. And the reader of this history 
will not be disappointed. 

It isan explanation. It isa defence. In some 
respects it is a programme. We read of an old 
world, but our thoughts are mainly with the 
new. The name of Rome is on the page; but 
the mind’s eye sees shining through the paper 
that of France. 

It is hardly too much to say that Napoleon 
is the true hero, that the Napoleonic system is 
the chief idea, of this imperial book. Is this a 
fault? On the side of art, yes; on the side of 
interest, no. The fact that the theme is Napo- 
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leonic will give to the volumes an interest for | of this proposition is not so obvious as the first. 
the general world of readers which no amount | In like manner, says the Emperor, the banish- 
of Latin learning, no discovery of military ma- | ment of Napoleon to St. Helena has not pre- 
terials, no brilliancy of style, could have lent | vented the second Empire of France. This is 
to it. The scholar, the antiquary, the soldier | certainly true; though the moral to be drawn 
may be glad to read a more complete account | from the fact may be subject to dispute. If 
of the campaigns in Gaul and Britain than has | Europe will only see it with the Emperor's 
ever yet been penned; but the common reader | eyes, so much the better for the Napoleons. 
will be satisfied to find in these pages a good Then comes an introductory first book, con- 
deal more of Napoleon than of Cesar. | taining an essay on The Period before Julius 
For the third Napoleon is an active agency | Cesar. In a series of chapters we have an 
in our midst; he has done a great deal in | account of the foundation of Rome, the trans- 
the past eighteen years; he may do a great actions of the kings, the slow growth of the 
deal more in the next eighteen years; and a | republic, and the causes of its decline and fall, 
hundred millions of people are eager to master | with the Emperor’s views and opinions on the 
his ideas, to penetrate his designs. Where will | political lessons to be drawn from these -great 


the blow fall next? He has destroyed two re- | events. This review occupies two hundred and 


publics. He has humiliated two empires. He | twelve pages of the imperial quarto edition, 


has weakened the Temporal Papacy. What next, 
and next? He is not a man of many words, 
and his sentences are often dark and oracular. 
Silent, stern, and brooding, he appears to wait 
and watch; as some people imagine, a man 
without a policy, the mere friend of events; 
but, as other persons believe, a man of fixed 
ideas and resolutions, working with the patience 
of genius so as to seize on occasion and make 
himself the ally of destiny. 

On the two great questions of our time, the 
American question and the Roman question, 
who among us can tell what is even now the 
real mind of the inscrutable master of France? 
He has broken up the central Republic of | 
America and replaced it by an Empire. Does | 
that fact imply a strong objection to the Re- 
publican form of government? or is it no more | 
than an accidental necessity arising from a | 
political mistake, which his military pride com- 
pelled him to redeem? He has helped to 
degrade and destroy the Pontifical power in | 
Italy. Does this fact imply a deep dislike to | 





and makes a tolerably complete book of itself. 
After this essay the History of Cesar is com- 
menced and carried forward to the extent of 
five chapters. The third section is of less imme- 
diate interest than the First Book; but even 
this section is full of interest, since it contains 
the Emperor's views upon Catiline’s conspiracy 
and his portrait of Cicero. 

Readers who may be looking for opinions 
which shall guide their judgment as to what 
the Emperor is likely to do in the American 
quarrel—at least when the Mexican question 
shall arise—will find on the very first page of 
his book some sort of clue. It may be vague; 
it may even be misleading; but it is never- 
theless an idea, and one which constantly re- 
appears through this volume. “ Without deny- 
ing,” says the imperial writer, “ that the history 
of these early times contains a good deal of 
fable, we propose to recall the fact that it was 
the Kings who laid the foundation of those 
institutions to which Rome owed not only her 
grandeur but those extraordinary men who 


the conjunction of sacerdotal and political surprised mankind by their virtues and achieve- 
powers? or is it only an expression of a fleeting | ments.” Rome was founded by a king; Rome 
anger at the Pope’s refusal to come and crown | was extended by a king; to found a durable 
him Emperor of the French? Much of the future power, to create a fertile institution, you require 


policy of Europe and America depends on the | a strong concentration of authority in a single 
kind of answer that might be truly given to | chief. A rapid survey of events conducts the 
these queries. | reader to the conclusions here laid down. 


A clever lawyer used to say that he would; The kingly power endured in Rome for a 
undertake to prove any man guilty of any | hundred and forty-four years, and when it 
crime forbidden in the decalogue, if he could | fell Rome was already become the most power- 
only obtain a scrap of that man’s writing ; during | ful state in Latium. The town was of vast 


the next few weeks thousands of clever persons 
will be trying to convict the Emperor Napoleon 
of every sort of design under the sun out of the 
considerable mass of his writing now put before 
the world for the exercise of its agile wits. 

The form of the book favours speculation. 
There is first a Preface, full of matter mostly 
personal, and bearing the mysterious date of | 
March 20, 1862. In this Preface the Emperor | 
insists that the world is wrong in distrusting | 
men of genius; in judging them by common 
standards; and, to use his own odd phrase, in 
crucifying their Messiahs. The first Napoleon, | 
who had the same feeling as his nephew, used | 
to say proudly, that men of his calibre never | 
commit crimes. It is hinted that the crimes 
of men of genius are wholesome events, like 
the storms by which nature purifies the earth. 
It is suggested that men of genius—such men 
as Cesar, Charlemagne and Napoleon—invari- 
ably act from the highest motives, and that 
everything they do is right. The futility of 
struggling against men of genius is also pointed 
out with a firm hand. What was the use of 
murdering Cesar? Did the sacrifice prevent 
Augustus from ruling Rome? No, says the 
Emperor; it could not hinder the reign of 
Augustus: but it could and did prepare the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, The second part 








extent; the seven hills had nearly all been 
inclosed within a solid wall, protected by a 
consecrated space called the Pomcerium—a line 
of inclosure that remained the same long after 
the increase of the population led to the build- 
ing of immense suburbs. The Roman States, 
properly so called, were small in extent, but 
those of the subjects and allies of Rome were 
considerable, and some colonies had already 
been established. The kings, by their sage 


| policy, succeeded in drawing into dependence 
| many of the neighbouring states, so that when 


Tarquinius Superbus inaugurated the temple of 
Jupiter Latialis, besides the Hernici, the Latins, 
and the Volsci, forty-seven petty states took 
part in the ceremony. The foundation of Ostia, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, shows that the poli- 
tical and commercial importance of facilitating 
communication by sea was understood by these 
skilful early kings of Rome; while the treaty of 
commerce concluded with Carthage indicates 
the existence of very extensive foreign relations. 
Roman society consisted from the earliest ages 
ofa certain number of aggregations called gentes, 
formed of the conquering families, and bearing 
some resemblance to the clans of Scotland or 
the Arabian tribes. The heads of families and 
their members were united among themselves 
not only by kindred but by political and re- 
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ligious ties ; whence arose an hereditary nobility | to throw on the richest citizens the burden of 
having family names, a special costume, and | war, ‘“‘as was just”; but the citizens were no 
waxen images of their ancestors. The ple-| longer classified by castes but according to 
beians, perhaps a race subdued at an earlier | fortune. To this end he ordered a general census 
period, stood, in regard to the dominant race, | of the population, in which was to be recorded 
in the same situation as the Saxons to the | the age, fortune, name of tribe and number of 
Normans in England after the Conquest. They | children and slaves of every one. These reports 
were generally cultivators of the soil, and | were subsequently taken every five years. 
neither bore arms in the field nor held office in| Having briefly in this way sketched out the 
the city. The patrician families called about | political organization of the Romans, the state 
them under the name of clients either foreigners | of their religion is given in an equally free and 
or plebeians, who cultivated the fields and | bold outline. It is viewed as an instrument of 
formed part of the family—a relationship of | civilization and especially of government. By 
patronage that created obligations amounting | bringing into the acts of public and private 
almost to the ties of kindred; the patron | life the intervention of the Divinity, everything 
lending help to his clients in their affairs, and | was impressed with a character of sanctity. The 
the clients aiding their patron with person and | national sentiment that Rome would one day 
purse. There was a something in this relation, | become the mistress of Italy, was maintained 
says the Emperor, which suggests the idea of | by oracles and prodigies; and while on the one 
feudalism, but with this essential difference, | hand this religious element contributed to soften 
that the clients were not serfs, but free men. | the manners and elevate the mindsof the people, 
Not that slavery had not long formed one of | it facilitated the play of the new institutions 
the constituent features of Roman society, but | and preserved the influence of the higher classes. 
the slaves were taken from among foreigners | The supposed intervention of Deity, and the 
and captives, and often received their liberty | system of oracular interpretations, permitted 
as a recompense for their conduct, being then | in a multitude of cases the reversal of trouble- 
named frecdmen. The gens thus consisted of the | some decisions, and was made the means of 
patrician families having a common ancestor, | eluding and retarding the deliberation even of 
around which was grouped a number of clients, | the Comitia and the Senate. The priests did 
freedmen and slaves. As an instance of their | not form an order apart, but all citizens had 
importance, the case of Attus Clausus of Regillus | power to enrol themselves in particular colleges. 
is quoted. When this distinguished Sabine, | At the head of the sacerdotal hierarchy were 
noted for the splendour of his birth as well as | five pontiffs, of whom the king was the chief. 
for his wealth, took refuge, about v.c. 251, with These sketches of the political and religious 
the Romans, his kinsmen, friends and clients, | condition of the old Roman society are con- 
with their families, amounted to 5,000 men | sidered by Napoleon as sufficient to prove that 
capable of bearing arms. “the Roman republic had already acquired 
The higher class, indeed, often reckoned by | under the Kings a powerful organization. The 
means of its numerous adherents on carrying | conquering spirit overflowed its narrow limits. 
measures by itself. The families of ancient | The minor states of Latium which surrounded 
origin long formed the state by themselves, | it had perhaps chiefs as enlightened and citizens 
and to them exclusively the term populus was | as brave as Rome, but there did not exist among 
applied, as was that of plebs to the plebeians, A | them, at least to the same degree as at Rome, 
single chief had the direction of affairs, an | the martial genius, the love of country, the faith 
assembly of eminent and experienced men | in the future, the conviction of an incontestable 
formed the council, while the political rights | superiority,—motives of activity, which were 
belonged only to those who carried arms. The | impressed on the nation by its great men 
King, elected generally by the popular assem- | during two hundred and forty-four years.” 
bly, commanded the army. Sovereign-pontiff, Such is the picture drawn of the early Roman 
legislator and judge in all sacred matters, he | state. In the second chapter we pass on to 
also administered justice in all the criminal | the establishment of the Consular Republic, 
affairs which concerned the Republic. At the | and are carried over a period extending from 
death of the king a magistrate, called the inter- | the year 244 to that of 416 of our era. The 
rex, Was appointed by the Senate for the five | opening passages of this chapter are remark- 
days coming before the choice of his successor. | able, not only for their sentiments, but still 
The Senate was composed at first of a hundred | more so for what may be well termed the 
patricians, but they were subsequently increased | Napoleonic colouring with which they are 
after the reunion of the Sabines and the admis- | deeply imbued. “The Kings,” says the Em- 
sion of the gentes minores, to three hundred. It | peror, “are driven from Rome. They disappear 
was a Council, taking under its jurisdiction the | because their mission is ended. There exists, 
interests of the town, in which were then con- | one would say, in the moral as well as in the 
centrated all the interests of the State. The | physical order of things, a supreme law, which 
patricians filled every office, paid every tax, | assigns to institutions as to certain beings a 
fought every battle, and consequently alone | fated limit marked by the term of their utility. 
had the right of voting. So long as this providential term has not yet 
The chief aims of the royal policy were to | been reached, opposition is useless; plots, in- 
blend together the different races and break | surrections, everything fails against the irre- 
down the barriers which separated the dif- | sistible force which supports the state of things 
ferent classes of Roman society. For the first | assailed; but if, on the contrary, a state of 
end, they divided the lower classes of the | things, stable in appearance, ceases to be useful 
people into corporations, augmented the num-| to the progress of humanity, then neither the 
ber of tribes and changed their constitu- | empireof traditions, nor courage, nor the memory 
tion; for the second, they raised a great many | of a glorious past, can postpone for a day the 
plebeians into the patrician ranks, and also | fall which has been decreed by destiny.” 
raised many of the freedmen to the rank of | The Napoleons have been called the children 
citizens. These changes gave great offence to | of Destiny. The first of the family had his star. 
the noble families. Servius Tullius still further | The third is supposed to have his star, his sym- 
depressed the aristocrats; by instituting the | bol, his familiar, also. But we do not recollect 
centuries he fulfilled the double aim of extend- | any phrase in the Napoleonic writings so pre- 
ing the suffrage to all citizens and of creating | cise in its appeal to mystical sentiment as we 
a more truly national army by including the | find in this book. Mohammed was not a firmer 
piebeians in it. His object, says Napoleon, was | advocate of destiny. With Napoleon the Third 








everything in history is fated. See with what 
confidence in the unseen powers he reasons on 
the fall of Tarquin and the royal line in Rome: 

“Civilization seems to have been carried from 
| Greece into Italy that it might create for itself in 
this latter country a great centre, from which it 
| might spread itself over the known world. From 
| the date of that arrival in Italy, the genius of 
| force and of organization had to preside over 
| Rome; and this was accomplished under the 
| Kings, who were able to hold their seats until 
| the work was done. In vain the Senators tried 
| to share their power by exercising authority for 
five days each; in vain the popular passions 
| Tose against the despotism of a single man. All 
| was useless: and the assassination of kings only 
fortified the throne. But when the day came 
|in which they had ceased to be necessary, the 
| simplest accident destroyed them. A man vio- 
| lates a woman: the throne crashes to the earth, 
| and in falling breaks into two fragments. The 
| Consuls succeed the Kings. Nothing is changed 
| in the Republic: except that in place ofa magis- 
| trate elected for life there are now two magis- 
| trates elected for a year. This change is evi- 
dently a patrician work.” 
| But although the Emperor traces this change 
| of the regal government to the nobles, he does 
| not treat the revolution as a matter of much 
| political regret. The motives of these patricians 
| were base; but they could not help doing what 
| they did. In grasping at office they were only 
| the ministers of unseen powers. Like other 
| revolutions, the Roman revolution must be jus- 
| tified of its children. It was the effect of fate. 
| If the patricians acted blindly, and from the 
| meanest lust of power, they were overruled by 
| Providence, and their government of the city 
| they had seized was blessed in many ways. 
Indeed, these usurping nobles come very well 
| out of their critic’s hands. 
| “This speck of earth, lying on the Tiber 
| bank and destined to become the empire of the 
| world, contained within itself, as one sees, 
| germs which demanded a more ample space. 
| She could only obtain this space by the enlight- 
| ened classes becoming independent and seizing 
| for their own profit the royal powers. An 
| aristocratic system has this advantage over a 
monarchical system that it is more durable, 
| more constant in its purposes, more faithful to 
| tradition, more daring in its policy, since a 
great number of persons share in the responsi- 
bility, and none is individually responsible. 
Rome, with her compact territory (limites res- 
serrées), had no longer any need for the con- 
centration of authority in a single hand; but 
she required such a new order of things as would 
give free access to power to her great men, and 
by the reward of public honour would inspire 
the faculties of all. The main thing was to 
educate a race of superior men, who, succeed- 
ing each other with the same principles and 
the same virtues, might perpetuate from gene- 
ration to generation the system most likely to 
promote the national glory. The fall of royalty 
was therefore an event favourable to the de- 
velopment of Rome.” 

Perhaps this tribute to the virtues of an 
aristocratic government is merely a submission 
to the fate which our imperial critic finds in 
all history. It was, however, a merit in the 
Roman patricians that they were not imprac- 
ticable. 

Although the aristocracy long defended with 
obstinacy its privileges, it made timely and 
useful concessions. As the Emperor says :-— 
“The characteristic fact of the Roman insti- 
tutions was to form men who could do any- 
thing. As longas on a narrow theatre the rulin 
class limited its ambition to serving the re 
interests of their country, and the seduction of 
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riches and unlimited power did not exalt it 
beyond measure, the patrician system main- 
tained itself with all its advantages, and held 
in check the unstableness of institutions. That 
system was alone capable of supporting long, 
without failure, a régime in which the direction 
of the state and the command of armies passed 
annually into different hands, and was depen- 
dent upon elections the movement of which is 
always uncertain. Besides, the laws gave birth 
to antagonisms more calculated to cause anarchy 
than to consolidate true liberty.” 

The two Consuls, equal in power, were often 
in disagreement, and in order to lessen the evil 
effects of the simultaneous exercise of their 
prerogatives it was agreed that the Consuls in 
campaign should command alternately each day, 
and that at Rome each should have the fasces 
during a month. This duality and this insta- 
bility of the supreme power were not therefore 
elements of strength; the unity and fixity of 
direction necessary among a people always at 
war disappeared. 

The story of Roman growth is very lightly 
sketched—an occasional remark by the Em- 

eror breaking the narrative pleasantly enough. 
hen we consider that the man who deigns to 
express an opinion on this and that is the 
master of a hundred legions, it is impossible 
to resist the impression that many of the 
opinions incidentally woven into the text are 
meant to do service in France. Thus, while he 
describes the patrician’s rights over public lands 
which that order had won by its valour, he 
shows an evident leaning towards the plebeian’s 
claim to a share in that national property. 

In 303 it became indispensable to establish 
the legislation on a solid basis, and ten De- 
cemvirs were chosen, invested with the double 
power, consular and tribunitian, which gave 
them the right of convoking the assemblies by 
centuries and tribes. They were charged with 
the compilation of a code of laws, known as 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables, which became 
the foundation of the public law. The plebeians 
at last laid claim to all the offices of state, and 
—— the Consulate, refusing to enrol them- 
selves until their demands had been satisfied. 
TheSenateresisted. During seventy-seven years 
the Military Tribunes were elected alternately 
with the Consuls, and the Consulate was only 
permanently re-established in 387, when it was 
opened to the plebeians. But while permitting 
the popular class to attain to this position, 
care was taken to withdraw from the consul- 
ship a great part of its attributes in order to 
confer them upon patrician magistrates. The 
intention of the aristocracy had been to limit 
the compulsory concessions; but after the 
adoption of the Licinian Laws, it was no longer 
possible ‘to prevent the principle of admission 
of plebeians to all the magistratures. And so 
this class gained step by step until, in 415, 
the law of Q. Publius Philo took from the 
Senate the power of refusing the auctoritas to 
the laws voted by the Comitia, and obliged 
it to declare in advance if the proposed law 
were in conformity with public and religious 
law. Further, the obligation now imposed of 
having always one censor taken from amongst 
the plebeians opened the doors of the Senate to 
the richest among them. This law tended thus 
to raise the aristocracy of the two orders to the 
same rank and to create the nobility (nobilitas), 
composed of all the families illustrious by 
the offices they had filled. “This bringing 
nearer of the two orders,” says the Emperor, 
“gave a greater consistency to society; but 
just as we have seen, under the royal system, 
the principles begin to show themselves which 
were one day to make the greatness of Rome, 
so now we see the first signs of those perils 





which will be renewed unceasingly. Electoral 
corruption, the law of perduellio, slavery, the 
increase of pauperism, the agrarian laws, and 
the question of debts will come, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, to threaten the very ex- 
istence of the Republic.” Fraud found its 
way into the elections as the number of 
electors increased ; the law of high treason 
furnished to arbitrary power an arm of which at 
a later period under the Emperors so deplora- 
ble a use was made; slavery presented serious 
dangers for society, for on the one hand it 
tended to depreciate the value of free labour, 
on the other, the slaves, discontented with 
their lot, were always ready to shake off their 
yoke and to become the auxiliaries of the 
ambitious. Thus, the agrarian laws and the 
question of debts became causes of perpetual 
agitation. 

The kings had formed out of the conquered 
lands a domain of the state, one of its prin- 
cipal resources, and they distributed part of it 
generously to poor citizens. The rich, however, 
appropriated to themselves the greatest part of 
the undistributed lands, and reckoning that the 
long duration of their occupation would permit 
nobody to expel them, they bought when they 
found a seller, or took by force from their neigh- 
bouring lesser proprietors their little heritages, 
and thus formed vast domains. “The kings had 
always sought to curb these usurpations, but 
after the fall of the kingly power, the patricians, 
having become more powerful, determined to 
preserve the lands which they had unjustly 
seized.” The Emperor has always a word to 
say in favour of the kings. He adds, that in 
spite of the aristocratic principle of the public 
lands being inalienable, it would have been 
wise policy to have given the poor soldiers a 
share in the conquered estates. 

“This rapid sketch,” adds the Emperor, “of 
the visible evils which already disturbed Roman 
society, leads us to make this reflection: All 
governments, whatever may be their form, 
contain within themselves germs of life which 
make their strength, and germs of weakness 
which must some day cause their ruin; and ac- 
cordingly as the Republic was in progress or 
in decline, the first or the last became developed 
and dominant in turn; that is to say, so long 
as the aristocracy preserved its virtues and its 
patriotism, the enone of prosperity predomi- 
nated; but from the day on which she began 
to decline the causes of disturbance gained the 
upper hand and shook the edifice so laboriously 
erected. If the fall of royalty, in giving more 
vitality and independence to the patricians, 
rendered the constitution of the state more 
solid and durable, the democracy had at first no 
reason to compliment themselves. Two hundred 
years passed away before the plebeians were 
able to secure, not only equality of political 
rights, but a share in the public land and an 
act of lenity in favour of debtors overwhelmed 
through incessant wars. The same time was re- 
quired by the Republic to reconquer the supre- 
macy over the neighbouring peoples which she 
had exercised under the last of her kings,—so 
many years a country requires to recover from 
the shocks and weakness caused by even the 
most legitimate revolutions.” 

The Emperor resumes :—“ The state of Rome 
bore a close resemblance to that of England 
before its electoral reform. For several centuries 
the English constitution was vaunted as the 
palladium of liberty, although in England, as at 
Rome, birth and fortune were the only sources 
of honour and power. In these two countries 
the aristocracy, masters of the elections by 
either influence, gold, or rotten boroughs, nomi- 
nated—at Rome the senators—in England the 
members of parliament; and, in consequence 





of the high fees, no one could become a 
‘citizen’ in either of the two countries without 
the Sapa of wealth. Nevertheless, if the 
people in England had no part in the direction 
of affairs, they boasted justly, before 1789, a 
liberty which resounded gloriously through the 
hushed atmosphere of Continental states... .. 
Be it far from us to blame the nobility, either 
in Rome or in England, for having preserved its 
preponderance by all the means which the laws 
and usages of society placed at its disposal! 
The power was destined to remain with the 
patricians as long as they showed themselves 
worthy of it; and it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged, that without their perseverance in 
the same policy, without that elevation of 
views, without that severe and inflexible virtue 
the distinguishing character of the aristocracy, 
the work of Roman civilization would not have 
been accomplished.” 

The third chapter deals with the conquest 
of Italy (416-488). Ancient Italy did not com- 
prise all the territory which has for its natural 
limits the Alps and the sea. What we call 
the continental part of Italy,—the great plain 
traversed by the Po, which extends between 
the Alps, the Apennines and the Adriatic,— 
was then separated from it. This plain and 

art of the mountains on the coast of the 

editerranean formed Liguria, Cisalpine Gaul, 
and Venetia. Italy proper was bounded on 
the north by the Rubicon, and probably by 
the lower course of the Arno; on the west, 
by the Mediterranean ; on the east, by the 
Adriatic, on the south by the Ionian Sea. It 
cost the Romans about a hundred years to 
subdue the whole peninsula. And in this gra- 
dual progress towards the unification of Italy, 
there is a lesson which the imperial critic sug- 
gests for the consideration of his readers. Phi- 
losophy offers to impatient spirits the following 
example.— 

“Tn the midst of so many hostile populations,” 
says the Emperor, “for a small power to suc- 
ceed in raising itself above the others, and 
subjugating them, it must have had in itself 
very particular elements of superiority. The 
nations which surrounded Rome, warlike and 
proud of their independence, had neither the 
same unity, nor the same spurs of action, nor 
the same powerful aristocratic organization, 
nor the same confidence in their destinies. They 
exhibited more self-love than ambition. When 
they fought it was to increase their riches by 
pillage rather than to augment the number of 
their subjects. Rome triumphed, because she 
alone made war not to destroy but to conserve, 
and because, after the material conquest, she 
always set herself to make the moral conquest 
of the vanquished. . . . From the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, Rome prepared with 
energy to subject and assimilate to herself the 
nations dwelling between the Rubicon and the 
Straits of Messina. Nothing can prevent her 
from surmounting all obstacles, neither the 
coalition of her neighbours conspiring against 
her, nor the new incursions of the Gauls, nor 
the invasion of Pyrrhus. She will find a way 
to raise herself from her momentary defeats, 
and establish the Unity of Italy; not by sub- 
jecting all these peoples immediately to the 
same laws and the same government, but by 
causing them to enter, by little and little and in 
different degrees, into the great Roman family.” 
—An excellent sermon, contained in a few 
words ; one which many persons beyond the 
Alps may ponder to their good. I 

ext we have a brief account of the conditions 
and regulations of the Roman and Latin colonies 
—the isolation ofthe latter, placed in the midst of 
the enemy’s territory, obliging them to remain 
faithful to Rome, and to keep watch on the 
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neighbouring peoples. “In making the right of 
the Roman citizen,’ the Emperor continues, 
‘an advantage which every one was happy and 
zealous to acquire, the Senate held out a bait 
to all ambitions, and this general desire of an- 
tiquity not to destroy the privilege, but to gain 
a place amongst the privileged, is a character- 
istic trait of manners. In the city and in the 
state, the riotous and discontented never sought, 
as in modern societies, to overthrow, but to 
share. So every one, according to his position, 
aspired to a legitimate end: the plebeians to 
become nobles, not to destroy nobility; the 
Italic peoples to acquire part in the sovereignty 
of Rome, not to contest it ; the Roman provinces 
to be declared allies and friends of Rome, not 
to regain their independence. The populations 
could judge according to their conduct what lot 
was reserved for them. Petty provincial inter- 
ests were replaced by an effectual protection, 
and by new rights, often more precious in the 
eyes of the vanquished than independence itself. 
This fact explains the facility with which the 
Roman domination was established. In short, 
nothing is finally destroyed but what may be 
advantageously replaced.” 

A glance is next taken at the years immedi- 
ately preceding the pacification of Latium. The 
various places and results of the wars of that 
period, extending over many pages, are very 
interestingly narrated ; the invasion of Pyrrhus, 
cousin of Alexander the Great, and one of his 
successors, appearing among the last efforts 
of Grecian civilization expiring at the feet of 
the rising grandeur of Rome. To Alexander 
the Great there is a brief but interesting allu- 
sion; as it offers the Emperor an occasion for 
pronouncing on some of the relative merits 
of monarchy at its best and aristocracy at its 
best.— 

“At this time an unforeseen event, which 
changed the destinies of the world, occurred 
to show the difference which exists between 
the rapid creation of a mass of genius and the 
patient work of an enlightened aristocracy. 
Alexander the Great, after having astonished 
the world and brought the most peaceful empire 
of Asia into subjection to Macedonia, died in 
Babylon. His strong and fertile influence, 
which carried the Hellenic civilization into the 
East, lasted beyond his life; but the empire 
which he founded fell into fragments only a 
few years after his death. But the Roman 
aristocracy, renewing itself from generation to 
generation, pursued with less haste, but with 
less. interruption, a system which bound the 

opulations to a common centre, and little by 
ittle assured them the dominion, first over 
Italy, and then over the world.” 

The war against Pyrrhus is told at some 
length and with a good deal of vigour. The 
Carthaginians now appear on the scene, and 
the Emperor has a characteristic exclamation 
on the occurrence of their name. No one needs 
to be told that in French political chatter, we 
are Carthage, perfidious Carthage; and it is 
likely enough that some people will see in this 
imperial ejaculation a sly reference to England: 
“On the news of his arrival at the head of 
25,000 men and twenty elephants, the Romans 
enrolled every citizen capable of bearing arms, 
even the proletarians; but (admirable example 
of manhood!) they rejected the assistance of 
the Carthaginian fleet with this proud decla- 
ration—The Republic undertakes no wars but 
such as she can conduct with her own forces.” 
Was this paragraph written before, or after, 
the Mexican expedition? And was it in refer- 
ence to the possible interpretation of such 
remarks that the imperial Preface, though 
written, or re-written, last week, has been dated 
three years ago? 





“The war against the king of Epirus pro- 
duced two remarkable results,’ says the Em- 
peror, in concluding his survey: “it improved 
the Roman tactics, and introduced between the 
combatants those principles of civilized nations 
which teach men to honour their adversaries, 
to spare the vanquished, and to put away the 
passion of war when the war is at an end.” 

The Italian State, if we may now give it that 
name, was composed of a reigning class, the 
citizens ; of a class protected or held in guardian- 
ship, the allies; and of a third class, the sub- 
jects. In exchange for their military assistance 
the allies had a right to a part of the conquered 
territory, and an annual rent from these domains 
formed the one source of income which the 
treasury derived from the allies, free in other 
respects from tribute. Rome reserved to herself 
exclusively the direction of the affairs of the 
interior, and presided alone over the destinies 
of the Republic. The Italian nationality was 
thus gradually constituted by means of this 
political centralization, without which the dif- 
ferent peoples would have mutually weakened 
each other by intestine wars, and Italy would 
not have been in the condition to have resisted 
the double pressure of the Gauls and Cartha- 
ginians. “At this epoch the Republic was at 
its highest splendour. The institutions made 
remarkable men; the annual elections raised 
to power those who were the most worthy, and 
recalled them to office after a short interval. 
The sphere of the military commanders never 
extended beyond the natural frontiers of the 
peninsula, and their ambition, restrained by 
public opinion, did not exceed its legitimate 
object, the union of all Italy under a single 
power. The members of the aristocracy seemed 
to inherit the enterprise as well as the virtue 
of their ancestors, and neither poverty nor 
obscurity of birth prevented merit from rising 
to the highest rank.” The ambition of Rome 
appeared boundless; yet all her wars had for 
reason or pretext the defence of the weak and 
the protection of her allies. The Senate put in 
practice the principles which found empires, 
and the virtues to which war gives birth—that 
is to say, in the Emperor’s own words: equality 
of rights for every citizen; equality of duties 
in times of public peril; and even the suspen- 
sion of liberty. To the most worthy, honour 
and command, but no magisterial charge to 
him who has not served in the army; the 
triumph for victories which enlarged the public 
territory, but not for those which only recovered 
lost ground, nor for successes in civil wars when 
success, be it what it may, is always a subject 
for mourning. To sacrifice everything to their 
country was held by all classes the first duty 
of a Roman. Such, the Emperor conceives, 
were the principles which led Rome to the 
mastery of mankind! 

We are now approaching the Punic Wars. 
Rome required 244 years to constitute herself 
under the Kings, 162 years to consolidate the 
Consular Republic, 72 years to make the con- 
quest of Italy; and now it was about to cost her 
nearly a century and a half to obtain the domin- 
ion of the world ; that is to say, of Northern 
Africa, Spain, the south of Gaul, Illyria, Epirus, 
Greece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt. But before undertaking the recital of 
these conquests, the Imperial Author halts to 
consider (in his fourth chapter) the prosperous 
state of the basin of the Mediterranean at the 
period immediately preceding the Punic War. 

The Mediterranean had seen arise and prosper 
on its coasts Sidon and Tyre, and then Greece. 
The splendour of Carthage replaced that of 
Tyre; Alexandria succeeded to the part of 
Greece. Spain, with its six great navigable 
rivers, its long chain of mountains, its dense 





woods and fertile valleys, appears to have 
nourished a population numerous, warlike, 
rich by its mines, its harvests and its com- 
merce. That part of Gaul which was bathed 
by the Mediterranean offered a spectacle not 
less satisfactory. Numerous migrations, arriy- 
ing from the east, pushed back the popu- 
lation of the Seine and the Loire towards the 
mouths of the Rhone, and already in the 
middle of the fourth century before our era 
the Gauls were cramped in their frontiers,. 
The culture of the fields and the breeding of 
cattle formed their principal wealth; their 
manufacture consisted of serges, which were 
exported in large quantities to Italy. Alone in 
the Tyrrhene Sea, the Ligurians had not raised. 
themselves from an almost savage state, and 
if some towns on the Ligurian coast, especially 
Genoa, carried on a maritime commerce, they 
supported themselves by piracy rather than 
by regular exchanges. On the contrary, Cis- 
alpine Gaul supported a numerous population, 
The Veneti were occupied in cultivating their 
lands and breeding horses. The Istrians and the 
Illyrians were formidable nations, both by their 
corsairs and their armies. Epirus, a country 
of pastures and shepherds, intersected by pic- 
turesque mountains, was a sort of ancient Hel- 
vetia. At the beginning of the First Punic War 
Greece was divided into four principal powers 
— Macedonia, ®tolia, Achaia and eeate. 
Athens still, in spite of the loss of her mari- 
time supremacy, preserved the remains of a 
civilization of the highest degree of splendour; 
and the Corinthian dye-houses and the cele- 
brated manufactures of carpets and of bronze 
reminded men of the ancient prosperity of 
the Hellenic race. Macedonia drew to herself 
the riches and resources of Asia. Asia Minor 
comprised a great number of provinces, of 
which several became, after the dismembering 
of the empire of Alexander, independent 
states, the four principal of which were Pontus, 
Bithynia, Cappadocia and Pergamus, all parti- 
cipating in different degrees in the prosperity 
of Macedonia. The colonies of Ionia and 
Eolis were fallen from their ancient grandeur, 
although Smyrna, rebuilt by Alexander, was 
still an object of admiration for the beauty 
of its monuments. The exportation of wines, 
as celebrated on the coast of Ionia as in the 
neighbouring islands, formed alone an important 
support of the commerce of the ports of the 
4figean sea. By the establishment of the empire 
of the Seleucides, Greek civilization had been 
carried into the interior of Asia, where the im- 
mobility of Eastern society was succeeded by the 
activity of Western life. Numerous towns were 
built in Syria and Assyria, with all the richness 
and elegance of the edifices in Greece. The 
power of the empire of the Seleucides went on 
increasing until the time when the Romans 
seized upon it; extending from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Oxus and the Caucasus, it was 
composed of nearly all the provinces of the 
ancient kingdom of the Persians, and included 
peoples of different origins. Media was fertile, 
its capital excelling in riches and the incredible 
luxury of its palaces the other cities of Asia. 
Babylonia, once the seat of a powerful empire, 
and Pheenicia, long the most commercial 


country in the world, made part of Syria, and. 


touched upon the frontiers of the Parthians. 
Caravans following a route which has remained 
the same during many centuries, placed Syria 
in communication with Arabia, whence came 
ebony, ivory, perfumes, raisins and spices ; 
and the Syrian ports were the intermediate 
marts for merchants proceeding as far as 
India. Babylon competed with Phrygia in 
embroidered tissues; purple and the tissues 
of Tyre, the glass, goldsmiths’ work and 
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‘dyes of Sidon were exported far. Commerce 
had penetrated to the extremities of Asia. 
Silk stuffs were sent from the frontiers of 
‘China to the Caspian Gates, and thence con- 
veyed towards the Tyrrhene Sea, Mesopotamia 
and Pontus. Egypt did not equal in surface 
a quarter of the empire of the Seleucides, but 
it formed a power much more compact. Its 
civilization reached back to more than 3,000 
years: Sciences and arts had flourished there 
when Asia Minor, Greece and Italy were still 
in barbarism, and the fertility of the valley 
of the Nile had permitted a numerous popu- 
lation to develope itself to such a point 
that 20,000 cities were reckoned in it. The 
flourishing condition of Sardinia arose from the 
colonies which Carthage had planted in the 
island, and its population rendered itself for- 
midable to the Romans. Corsica was less 
populous. In Sicily, the Greeks had occupied 
the eastern and the Carthaginians the western 
part, and on account of its prodigious fertility 
this island was coveted by both peoples; it was 
soon the same with the Romans, and after the 
conquest it became the granary of Italy. 

“This concise description,” adds the Emperor, 
“ofthe countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
two or three hundred years before our era, 
proves sufficiently the state of prosperity of the 
different populations on its shores. The enu- 
meration of such prosperity inspires the very 
natural wish that henceforth the jealousy of the 
great powers may no longer prevent the East 
from shaking off the dust of twenty centuries, 
and from being born again to life and 
civilization.” 

An odd reflection, some will think. Does 
the “very natural wish” imply another descent 
of the Zouaves on Beyrout? Is the Emperor 
dreaming of another crusade for the redemp- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre and the Grotto of 
the Nativity? Regiments are coming back from 
Mexico, crowned with glory, it is said; and 
shall we now hear of a new mission of these 
civilizers in red trousers to be accomplished in 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem? Perhaps it is only 
Egypt—through the Suez Canal—that is me- 
naced. The “dust of twenty centuries” may be 
only a mild imitation of the forty centuries, 
which a famous and unfortunate poet in sword 
and casque imagined to be seated on the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh. 

We come now to Carthage, of which city 
there is a fine description; which, if we are 
Carthage, may be considered as complimentary, 
so far as concerns our wealth, our greatness, 
and the multitude of our ships and houses :— 

“Rich in the spoils of twenty different 
nations, Carthage was the splendid capital of a 
great empire. Her ports, created by the hand 
of man, could receive a vast number of ships, 
both for trade and war. Byrsa, her citadel, was 
2 miles in circumference. On the landward 
side, the city was defended by a triple wall, 
25 stadia long and 30 cubits high; strength- 
ened by towers of four stories; and having 
accommodation for 4,000 horses, 300 elephants, 
and 20,000 infantry. She contained an im- 
mense population; for even in her later days, 
after the waste of a century, she had still 
700,000 inhabitants. Her monuments were 
worthy of her grandeur; among others, there 
was the temple of Aschmoun, corresponding to 
the Greek Esculapius ; that of the Sun, adorned 
with plates of gold computed at 1,000 talents; 
and the mantle (peplum) wrought for the 
statue of their great goddess, which had cost 
120 talents. The empire of Carthage extended 
from the frontiers of Cyrene (Pays de Barca, 
région de Tripoli) to those of Spain. She 
was the capital of Northern Africa, and in 
Libya alone she possessed 300 towns. Nearly 





all the islands of the Midland Sea to the 
west and south of Italy had received her 
magazines of commerce. She had imposed her 
system upon all the old Phcenician settlements 
in those parts, and levied upon them an annual 
tribute of men and money. In the interior of 
Africa, she sent out caravans of merchants to 
buy elephants, ivory, gold and negro slaves, 
which she exported to all the commercial ports 
of the Mediterranean. In Sicily, she collected 
oil and wine; in Elba, she sought for iron; in 
Malta, she found priceless tissues; in Corsica, 
she procured wax and honey; in Sardinia, she 
bought corn, metals and slaves; in the Balearic 
Islands, she obtained mules and fruits; in 
Spain, gold, silver and lead; in Mauritania, 
hides and skins. She sent her ships to the 
extremities of Britain in search of tin. Within 
her own walls industry flourished, and her 
workmen produced the most celebrated fabrics. 
No market in the ancient world could be 
compared with that of Carthage, to which men 
of all nations came in crowds. Greeks, Gauls, 
Ligurians, Spaniards, Libyans, served under 
her banners. The Numidians formed a redoubt- 
able cavalry. The fleet was powerful, amount- 
ing, at this time, to 500 vessels. She possessed 
a considerable arsenal; the importance of which 
one can understand from the fact that Carthage 
surrendered to the victorious Scipio 200,000 
stand of arms and 3,000 warlike machines. 
Even after the battle of Zama, Polybius could 
still describe Carthage as the richest city in 
the world.” 

The fifth chapter of the Emperor’s First 
Book treats of the Punic Wars and the 
wars of Macedonia and Asia. Rome having 
extended her domination to the southern 
extremity of Italy found herself in face of a 
power which, by the force of circumstances, was 
to become her rival. Carthage, situated on the 
part of the African coast nearest to Sicily, was 
only separated from it by the channel of Malta. 
She had during more than two centuries con- 
cluded, from time to time, treaties with Rome, 
and, with a strange want of forethought for the 
future, congratulated the Senate every time it 
had gained great advantages over the Etruscans 
or the Samnites. In this proceeding one rather 
misses the Punic faith. The superiority of Car- 
thage at the beginning of the war was evident ; 
yet the constitution of the two cities might have 
led any one to foresee which in the end must be 
the master. A powerful aristocracy reigned in 
both; but while at Rome the nobles, blending 
incessantly with the people, set the example of 
patriotism and of all the civic virtues,—in Car- 
thage the leading families, enriched by com- 
merce, and effeminated by unbridled luxury, 
formed a selfish and greedy caste, distinct from 
the rest of the citizens, and the defence of the 
fatherland was abandoned to mercenaries. Car- 
thage, too, a foreigner in the midst of the natives 
of Africa, had made her rule hateful to her sub- 
jects, and hence there arose frequent insurrec- 
tions which had to be repressed with unex- 
ampled cruelty. Her distrust of her subjects 
was such as to cause her to leave all the 
towns open, in order that none might support 
a revolt, and thus 200 towns surrendered with- 
out resistance to Agathocles immediately on his 
appearance in Africa. Rome, on the contrary, 
surrounded her colonies with ramparts; and 
the walls of Placentia, Spoletum, Casilinum, 
and Nola contributed to arrest the invasion of 
Hannibal. 

These two powers, then, of equal ambition, 
but of opposite spirit, could not long re- 
main in presence without disputing the com- 
mand of the rich basin of the Mediterranean. 
Sicily, especially, was destined to excite their 
covetousness. The possession of that island 





was shared between the Syracusans, the Car- 
thaginians, and the Mamertines. The last— 
descended from the old adventurers, mercena- 
ries of Agathocles, who came to Italy in 490, 
and were established at Messina—made war 
upon the Syracusans. They first sought the 
assistance of the Carthaginians, but soon dis- 
gusted with their exacting allies they sent to 
demand succour from Rome under the name of 
a common nationality. The Senate hesitated, 
but public opinion carried the day, and in 
spite of the little interest inspired by the 
Mamertines, war was decided. A body of 
troops sent to Messina expelled the Carthagi- 
nians from the Acropolis, and soon after a Con- 
sular army crossed the Strait, defeated first the 
Syracusans, and then the Carthaginians, and 
effected a military settlement in the island. 
Thus commenced the First Punic War. At the 
end of the third year the Romans had obtained 
Agrigentum and the greater part of the towns of 
the interior, but the fleets of the Carthaginians 
remained masters of the sea and of places on 
the coast. The Romans were deficient in ves- 
sels of war; they had transports and a few tri- 
remes, but none of those ships with five ranks 
of oars, better calculated by their weight and 
velocity to sink an enemy’s boats. An incom- 
parable energy supplied in a short time, how- 
ever, this deficiency; a hundred and twenty 
galleys were constructed after the model of a 
Carthaginian quinquereme that had been cast 
on the coast of Italy; soldiers were exercised on 
land in the handling of oars; and at the end of 
two months the crew were embarked and the 
Carthaginians were defeated at Mylz, and three 
years afterwards at Tyndaris. The struggle 
continued on land and at sea for twenty- 
four years, when the enormity of its expenses 
and sacrifices discouraged Carthage, while 
at Rome, patriotism, insensible to material 
losses, maintained the national energy without 
change. From this time Sicily, with the ex- 
ception of the kingdom of Hiero, became 
tributary, and’for the first time Rome had a 
subject province. 

The Emperor finds that the First Punic War 
exercised a remarkable influence on manners, 
Until then the Romans had not entertained 
continuous relations with the Greeks, but the 
conquest of Sicily rendered these relations nu- 
merous and active, and whatever Hellenic civi- 
lization contained, whether useful or pernicious, 
made itself felt in Rome. Soon after this time, 
Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica were added to 
the Roman possessions. Another expedition 
against a small and barbarous people was 
destined to have serious consequences. The 
war of Illyria was, in fact, on the point of open- 
ing the road to Greece, and to that Asia which 
obeyed the weak successors of Alexander. By 
the invasion of the Cisalpina, which next fol- 
lows, the Senate evidently had the idea of 
extending its domination towards the north of 
Italy, and thus gaining a good frontier to pre- 
serve the republic from any future invasion of 
the Gauls. In 522 the Senones had been ex- 
pelled from Picenum, and their lands declared 
public domain. This measure, a warning to the 
neighbouring Gaulish tribes of the lot reserved 
for them, excited uneasiness, and they began 
to prepare for a formidable invasion of Rome, 
and in 528 they called from the other side of 
the Alps a mass of the warlike Gesate. The 
terror at Rome was great; the peoples of Italy 
were equally threatened, and were thus united 
by the same interests. They rushed to arms ; 
an army of 150,000 men and 6,000 cavalry 
was sent into the field. The Gauls penetrated 
to the centre of Tuscany, and at Fiesole defeated 
a Roman army ; but, intimidated by the arrival 
of the Consul Aimilius coming from Rimini, 
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they retired, when, meeting the other Consul, 
Caius Attilus, who, coming from Sardinia, had 
landed at Pisa, they were inclosed between 
two armies, and were annihilated. 

We approach the Second Punic War. We 
now get a glimpse of Hannibal; and, of course, 
we have another hint about the supremacy of 
genius. “Humiliated Carthage had lost the 
command of the sea, Sicily and Sardinia. Rome, 
on the contrary, had strengthened herself by 
conquests in the Mediterranean, in Illyria 
and in Cisalpine Gaul. All at once the scene 
changes: the perils which threatened the African 
city vanish, Carthage starts to her feet, and 
Rome, which had lately counted 800,000 men 
in condition to carry arms, will soon tremble 
for her own existence. A change so extraordi- 
nary is effected by the appearance in the ranks 
of the Carthaginian army of a man of genius— 
Hannibal.” 

The story of his Italian campaign is given at 
some length; and it is interesting to know the 
opinion of the conqueror at Solferino on that 
much-debated question—Why, after the battle 
of Thrasymene, Hannibal did not march on 
Rome? Many writers think it would have been 
easy to have gone direct to the Capitol. Napo- 
leon is of another opinion. 

“Tn Rome the alarm was great: but the con- 
queror, after wasting Etruria, assaulted Spole- 
tum without success, crossed the Apennines, 
threw his troops into Umbria and Picenum, 
whence he marched by way of Samnium towards 
the coasts of Apulia. In truth, when he had 
reached the centre of Italy, cut off from com- 
munication with the mother country, without 
the war-engines necessary to conduct a siege, 
without a safe line of retreat, and having the 
army of Sempronius in his rear—what could 
Hannibal do? Put the Apennines between 
himself and Rome; get closer to the people 
who were better disposed to him, and then by 
the subjugation of southern Italy establish a 
solid base of operation, in direct correspondence 
with Carthage. Notwithstanding his victory at 
Thrasymene, his position was dangerous; for 
excepting the Cisalpine Gauls, all the Italian 
nations had remained loyal to Rome, and not a 
man had yet joined his standards.” 

Some such reasons may have had their 
influence on the victor of Solferino when he 
turned aside from Verona, leaving his programme 
unfulfilled. Certainly a man who has been 
tried in such sovereign stress of events, must 
be a better judge of Hannibal’s unrecorded 
motive than writers who never set squadron 
in the field. In another place, in speaking of 
another part of Hannibal’s campaign, the Em- 
peror contents himself with saying, in answer 
to critics, that the mere fact of so consummate 
a commander not doing a particular thing is 
the best evidence that it could not have been 
done. In the Emperor’s view, there is only 
one thing superior to Genius, and that is Fate. 

During the Second Punic War the King of 
Macedonia attacked the Roman settlements in 
Illyria, and made an alliance with Hannibal. 
To check these aggressions the Senate sent 
powerful armies to Epirus and Macedonia, 
and, by the aid of the A®tolian League and the 
alliance of Attalus, King of Pergamus, they 
forced the Macedonian to sue for terms of 
peace. But Philip, having again attacked the 
cities of Greece and Asia allied to Rome, war 
was declared against him; and here, again, we 
come upon the suggestion of a very pretty his- 
torical parallel. Rome took up towards Greece 
the sort of attitude which France has taken up 
towards Italy ; and if we read Italy for Greece, 
Austria for Macedonia, in this chapter of ancient 
history, we shall probably not go far astray 
from the ruling thought in the Imperial mind. 








The Senate could not forget that a Macedonian 
contingent fought among the Carthaginian 
troops, and that there remained in Greece a 
number of Roman citizens who had been sold 
for slaves after the battle of Cann. 

“The Adriatic was to be passed, first to 
lower the power of the Macedonians, then to 
call to liberty those famous Greek cities, the 
cradles of civilization. The destinies of Greece 
could not be indifferent to the Romans, who 
had borrowed from her their laws, science, 
literature, and arts.” Sulpicius landed in 
Epirus, and, penetrating into Macedonia, gained 
a succession of victories; whilst one of his lieu- 
tenants, sent to Greece with the fleet, raised 
the siege of Athens. The war languished for 
two years; but the Roman navy, combined with 
the fleets of Attalusand the Rhodians, continued 
masters of the sea. The young Consul Flami- 
nius detached the Achaians and Beeotians from 
their alliance with the King of Macedonia, 
and, by the aid of the @®tolians, gained 
the battle of Cynocephale, and Philip was 
compelled to accept peace upon the conditions 
of withdrawing his garrisons from the Grecian 
and Asiatic towns, and of not making war with- 
out permission from the Senate. Here follows 
thescene described by Titus Livius of the reading 
of the decree proclaiming liberty to Greece, and 
which recalls the famous proclamation of Milan. 
“We see then the value the Senate attached 
to moral influence, and to that true popularity 
which the glory of having freed a people gives.” 
It will be remembered that thisincident occurred 
at the celebration of the Isthmian games, where 
an immense concourse of spectators had been 
brought together at Corinth, partly by their 
natural interest in the games and partly in 
expectation of some intimation of the future 
fate of Greece and of the peoples connected 
with her. Indeed, the last is the sole topic of 
conversation. The Romans take their place; 
the herald advances into the midst of the arena, 
his trumpet sounds, and he proclaims that the 
Roman Senate re-establishes in the enjoyment 
of their liberty, laws and privileges, the Co- 
rinthians, Phoceans, Locrians, Eubceans, Mag- 
neti, Thessalians, Perrhebians and Achzans, 
all the nations which had been under the domi- 
nation of Philip. The assembly was overcome 
with joy. To the Greeks it appeared the illu- 
sion of a pleasant dream, and men asked each 
other if they were not deceived. The herald is 
recalled, and the proclamation read a second 
time. Then, no longer doubtful of their happi- 
ness, they bestow on their liberator such loud 
and repeated applause as to render it evident 
that, of all benefits, liberty is that which has 
most charm for the multitude. The games 
ended, they rush towards the Roman General, 
anxious to greet him, to grasp his hand, to cast 
flowers and ribbons before him. It was not the 
mere enthusiasm of the moment—the impression 
long remained in speech and thought. “There 
was one nation,” they said, “which, at its own 
cost and peril, made war for the liberty of 
peoples remote even from their frontiers and 
continent.” All this description the Emperor 
quotes from Livy. Then comes the moment of 
regret that, when so much is done, all is not 
done. 

There was, says the Emperor, a shadow for 
the picture. The policy of the Senate had 
been to make Macedonia a rampart against the 
Thracians, and Greece against Macedonia. It 
did not suit the Roman policy to weaken Mace- 
donia too much. A part of Greece was still left 
in her clutches—the Venetia of ancient days. 
It is not so easy to defend the policy of Rome 
on this point; for it is only too likely that the 
Senate was rather influenced by the fear of 
Greece becoming too strong for obedience than 





of Macedonia being made too weak for 
defence. 

From this period until the Parthian War, the 
progress of Roman domination was scarcely 
interrupted by a serious reverse of fortune. On 
the whole, the Republic used its opportunities 
nobly. She was always firm in defeat. She was 
generally moderate in vietory. But when she 
had fairly entered on the Parthian War, it soon 
became apparent that the old Roman virtue 
had declined, and that a thousand vices had 
come to fill its place. The cause of this change 
seems to astonish the historian. Napoleon the 
Third cannot, perhaps will not, see that the 
sion for military glory had inspired the leaders 
with a false ambition, and that the spoils of 
conquered nations (including such foreign luxu- 
ries as the dancing-girls of Gades, the jugglers 
of Egypt, the amatory poets of Greece, the 
professional gladiators of Scythia) had corrupted 
the people of Rome. He sees, indeed, that the 
generals in the field were the first to disobey 
the Senate, and to set the laws at defiance; 
that C. Manlius attacked the Asiatic Greeks 
without instructions; that A. Manlius took 
upon himself to make an expedition into 
Istria; that Cassius abandoned Cisalpine Gaul 
of his own motion, and attempted to invade 
Macedonia by way of Illyria; that the pretor 
Furius disarmed the Cenomani of his own 
authority; that Popilius Lenas attacked the 
Statyellates without reason, and sold ten thou- 
sand of them into slavery; that, in fact, the 
men at the head of victorious armies proved 
from an early date that they were the only true 
masters in Rome. The obvious moral of. such 
facts is one which the Emperor does not draw. 
He says, rather weakly for such a commentator 
on events,— 

“ All these misdeeds were, doubtless, blamed. 
by the Senate; the Consuls and Pretors were 
disavowed, and even accused; but their dis- 
obedience was never punished, and the accusa- 
tions were a farce.” The Emperor then falls 
back on one of those commonplaces of Mon- 
tesquieu for which he cherishes an admiration 
far beyond their intrinsic worth :—“ Good laws, 
which have made a small republic great, be- 
come a hindrance to it in its day of grandeur, 
because they were of a character to make a 
great nation, but not to govern it when made.” 

Does that explain the matter? Does it 
explain anything? The Emperor sees that 
there is something beyond Montesquieu’s plati- 
tudes in that critical state of Roman affairs, 
when the soldiers, seduced by glory and en- 
riched by plunder, forgot that they were Roman 
citizens, and only remembered that they were 
masters of the world. He therefore says :— 

“The remedy for such an overflow of unruly 
passions was, on one side to allay the longing for 
fresh conquests, on the other side to diminish 
the number of candidates for office by electing 
foralonger period. The people themselves, guided 
by their own instincts, remedied the vice of 
this institution by continuing in power the men 
who possessed the popular confidence. Thus 
they wanted to make Scipio Africanus perpetual 
Dictator; while the pretended reformers, like 
Cato, the slaves of habit, acting in a spirit of 
exaggerated self-denial, would have made laws 
to disqualify a man from aspiring to the con- 
sulate a second time, and to postpone the age 
at which one could stand for this high office.” 

Of the virtuous Cato, Napoleon has but a 
low opinion. He looks upon him as a preten- 
tious fellow; and it would evidently be easy 
enough to point to his imitator in France. 
Scipio Nasica, the great noble, is a man rather 
more after his own heart. This demagogue Cato, 
with his public virtue, led the Lag Sor into a 
great error, from which the noble Scipio would 
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have saved her if he could have done so: that 
of entering into the Third Punic War and 
destroying the rival empire of Carthage. 

“By accusing the chief citizens, especially 
Scipio Africanus, Cato taught the Roman people 
to doubt of virtue. By attacking men without 
cause and denouncing them with passion, he 
led them to suspect justice. By condemning 
the faults of which he was himself guilty, he 
deprived his censures of moral force. When 
he scourged men both as accuser and as judge, 
without trying to elevate them by laws and 
education, he resembled, says a learned Ger- 
man, that Persian king who beat the sea with 
rods to make it quiet. His influence, powerless 
to prevent the new civilization from super- 
seding the old, was strong enough to impress 
an evil spirit on his time. The Senate, re- 
nouncing the justice and moderation for which 
its acts had been hitherto remarkable, replaced 
them by craft and arrogance and by a system 
of extermination.” 

It was all, in Napoleon’s opinion, Cato’s doing. 
In truth, the animosity with which the great 
Censor is pursued by his imperial critic is 
almost feminine in its disproportion: tempting 
one to speculate as to whether the presence of 
a fair hand may not be sometimes traced 
in these sheets. We can imagine a motive on 
a lady’s side for disliking the censorious old 
fellow. Cato proposed a law curtailing the 
amplitudes of female dress. 

The destruction of Carthage was a great crime 
of the Republic, and one which Julius Cesar, 
and after him Augustus, sought to repair. 

The Emperor’s admiration for Scipio is gra- 
ciously extended to Scipio’s grandson, Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, of whom he gives a lively 
picture.— 

“Tilustrious by his birth, distinguished by 
his eloquence and by his personal beauty, he 
was the son of that Gracchus who had been 
twice Consul, and of Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus. At the age of eighteen years he had 
served under his brother-in-law Scipio Ami- 
lianus, at the siege of Carthage, and had been 
the first to mount the breach, As Queestor under 
the Consul Mancinus in Spain he had aided in 
making the treaty of Numantia. Inspired by the 
love of virtue, far from being blinded by these 
momentary splendours, he foresaw the perils 
which were coming, and wished to prevent them 
while there was yet time to do so, When he 
became Tribune of the People, in621, he revived, 
with the sanction of statesmen and philosophers 
of the greatest esteem, the project which Scipio 
/Emilianus had conceived for distributing the 
public lands among the poor. The people cried 
out for the adoption of this project, and the» 
walls of Rome were covered with inscriptions 
in its favour.” 

The historian’s feeling seems to go along with 
the Roman leveller, and we imagine that some 
of those visionaries who look up to him as being 
a Phalansterian, perhaps an Icarian, in his secret 
soul, will find sustenance for their belief in these 
chapters on Gracchus. Ina speech, which would 
now be denounced as socialistic and revolution- 
ary, Gracchus proposed to deprive the nobles of 
a part of those lands which they had acquired. 
No proprietor was to retain more than 500 
jugera, with 250 jugera for each of his sons. 
These lands were to be theirs for ever; and 
the parts confiscated were to be divided into 
lots of 30 jugera each, and given, either to 
Roman citizens or to the Italic auxiliaries and 
their heirs, at a fixed rental to the public trea- 
sury, with the express condition that they were 
neverto be alienated. This project does not shock 
the critic of Gracchus; indeed, he refers to the 
opinion of “all the ancient authors,” without 
naming them, that this proposal was “just and 





moderate.” We doubt whether modern society 
would think it so. We doubt, even, whether 
the imperial critic would have permitted Messrs. 
Raspail, Cabet and Proudhon to propose such 
an act in France. 

The law was passed; but the hero of it 
failed and fell. The holders of the great domains, 
assailed in their dearest interests,—not content 
with having tried to carry off the balloting urns, 
would have assassinated Gracchus. The chief 
land-owners, such as Octavius the Tribune 
and Scipio Nasica, attacked the author of this 
despoiling law with all arms, and one day 
Pompey the Senator went so far as to say that 
the King of Pergamus had sent Gracchus a 
diadem and purple robe, signs of his future 
royalty. Napoleon says of the concluding scene 
of the Tribune’s short career :— 

“Gracchus proposed a reform, and without 
knowing it, he had commenced a revolution. 
But to complete that revolution he had none of 
the necessary qualities. A strange mixture of 
softness and audacity, he unchained the storm 
but dared not launch the thunderbolt. Guarded 
by his partisans, he walked to the Comitia 
with less confidence than resignation. The 
Tribes, assembled in the Capitol, began to vote, 
when the Senator Fulvius Flaccus came to 
warn Gracchus that the senators, the rich men, 
surrounded by their slaves, had resolved to 
destroy him. This news excited a brisk agita- 
tion about the Tribune, and those who were 
at a distance shouted to know the cause of this 
tumult. He raised his hand to his temples as a 
sign that his life was menaced ; when his ene- 
mies ran to the senate-house, and, giving their 
own interpretation to his gesture, dencunced 
him as aspiring to the royal crown. The sena- 
tors, preceded by Scipio Nasica, the sovereign 
pontiff, went to the Capitol; the troops of 
Gracchus were dispersed, and the Tribune, toge- 
ther with three hundred of his friends, were 
slain near the gate of the Sacred Way.” ° 

The man died, says Napoleon, but the cause 
survived. Public opinion compelled the Senate 
to cease its opposition to the agrarian laws. The 
people sympathized with the victim, and cursed 
the murderers. Scipio Nasica found no comfort 
in his victory, and in order to remove him from 
the way of popular resentment, he was sent 
into Asia, where he miserably perished. Scipio 
Nasica was an opponent of the levellers, and he 
deserved his doom: such, in a plainer phrase, 
seems to be the historian’s verdict on his life 
and death. 

A greater Gracchus took the place of the 
murdered Tribune. This was Caius, the terror 
of senators and nobles, and the more immediate 
instrument of his country’s ruin,—if we are to 
retain the old-fashioned belief that the change 
from a republican government to a government 
by Ceesars, was ruin. But the imperial critic, 
who is, of course, not bound by such old-fash- 
ioned ideas, accepts Caius Gracchus ata different 
value, and has nothing to say against the 
levelling innovations which brought on the 
civil war, and made the Cesars a necessity for 
the degenerate Romans, who were ready to 
sacrifice liberty to safety, and honour to peace. 
He even invests the Tribune with ideas and 
projects foreign to the Roman mind,—such as 
a scheme for the emancipation of Italy! When 
the Senate declared that it was necessary to 
exterminate tyrants, and gave to the Consul 
unlimited power, the historian pauses in his 
narrative to remark that this name of tyrant, 
aimed against Caius, is “a perfidious qualifica- 
tion, always employed against the defenders of 
the people.” To make sure of his victory, the 
Consul employed foreign troops against the 
popular idol. Attacked in the streets, and his 
partisans dispersed, Caius committed suicide ; 





three thousand men were imprisoned and 
strangled, and thus the agrarian laws, and the 
emancipation of Italy, ceased, for some time, 
to give the Senate any trouble. 

Now the Republic goes to pieces fast. “A 
haughty aristocracy has triumphed in Rome 
over the popular party. Will it have the energy 
to revive, at a distance, the honour of the 
Roman name? It will not. The events of which 
Africa is about to become the theatre will prove 
the baseness of those men who would govern 
mankind by repudiating all their ancestral 
virtues.” The wars of Jugurtha follow; and then 
come Marius and Sylla, the soldier of demo- 
cracy and the soldier of aristocracy, with their 
quarrels and rivalries, at once private and pub- 
lic, personal and political, and then the armed 
conflicts between the populace and the nobles, 
ending in proscriptions and counter-proscrip- 
tions, and the sudden concentration of power 
in partisan hands. Napoleon’s sympathy runs, 
throughout, with the popular party, to which 
he continues to assign his own ideas about the 
emancipation of Italy ; grand ideas, and worthy 
of the noblest prince and statesman, and which 
will make his name immortal in the world; 
but not, we fancy, to be really found in the 
programme of a soldier like Marius, or of a 
reformer like Caius Gracchus. It is a beautiful 
illusion, and we should not like to disturb the 
imperial dream. But, we are bound to say, it is 
not historical. 

Generally, the imperial commentary on 
events is keen and lofty. Speaking of Sylla, 
in the day of his great victory over the 
popular party, when he exercised a power as 
absolute as any of the Ceesars who succeeded 
him, Napoleon says:—“The mistake of the 
Dictator was to suppose that a system founded 
by violence, and on selfish interests, could out- 
live him. It is easier to change laws than to 
arrest the progress of ideas.” 

One sees in such passages that the inscrutable 
master of the Tuileries, though he may himself 
be made a possible text for his own sermon, 
has the whole philosophy of politics at his 
finger-ends. If it were only as easy to do, as it 
is to say, what is best! 

The dictatorship of Sylla had made a neces- 
sity in Rome which had not before existed. It 
was essential, says the historian, that Romeshould 
now have a master. Brutus and a good many 
more of the nobles thought otherwise; and the 
question, thank heaven, is still open to debate, 
or what would our boys find to declaim about 
in colleges and schools? Of course, that master 
arrived in Julius Cesar. If it really were 
necessary for the world to have a sovereign, it 
could hardly have found a nobler one, despite 
the ribald jests in which his soldiers, while 
adoring him, exposed his pranks to the Roman 
world. 

In Book Second, the Emperor begins his 
proper narrative of Czsar’s life. The notes, 
hitherto few and of slight importance, now 
become numerous and critical. The historian 
is usually complimentary to his predecessors 
in Roman learning. The “ celebrated German 
author,” the “distinguished French writer,” 
are terms of frequent occurrence, and will be 
particularly pleasant to the worthy gentlemen 
concerned. This liberality in praise reflects 
credit on the historian, who can so well afford 
to be just and even generous. 

The epic opens in the highest strain. “ About 
the period,” says the enthusiastic Emperor, 
“at which Marius, by his conquest of the 
Cimbri and the Germans, saved Italy from a 
formidable invasion, there was born at Rome 
a man who would one day, by renewing the 
subjugation of Gauls and Germans, postpone 
for several ages the irruption of the _—— 
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give to oppressed nations a knowledge of their | 
rights, assure the existence of Roman civiliza- | 
tion, and bequeath his name to the future chiefs | 
of nations, as a symbol consecrated to power.” | 

Next we have a long and laboured picture 
of the man who invented Czsarism—the First 
Emperor of the world. First as to his descent, 
of which he seems to have been proud :— 

“On one side, he pretended to descend from 
Anchises and Venus; on the other side, he was 
a nephew of the celebrated Marius, who had 
married his aunt Julia. When the widow of 
this great soldier died, in 686, Cesar pronounced 
her funeral oration, and traced his own genea- 
logy in these words: ‘My aunt Julia, on her | 
mother’s side, is the issue of kings; on her | 
father’s, of the immortal gods: for her mother | 
was a Marcia, and the Marcius Rex are the | 
issue of Ancus Marcius. The Julian family, to | 
which I belong, descends from Venus herself. 
So that our house combines with the sacred 
character of kings, who are the most powerful 
among men, the venerable sanctity of the gods, 
who hold kings themselves in their depend- 
ence.’ This proud glorification of his race attests 
the value which the people of Rome assigned 
to lofty birth; but Cesar, though he was sprung 
from that nobility which had produced so many 
illustrious men, and was impatient to walk in 
their footsteps, showed, from his early days, 
that nobility constrains men to virtue, instead 
of imitating those whose conduct would make 
one believe that nobility dispenses with noble- 
ness.” 

The artist proceeds with his picture :— 

“Though ardent for pleasure, Julius strove, 
says Suetonius, to acquire those talents which 
lead to public employments. Now, according 
to Roman habits, no one could aspire to the 
highest offices except by the union of merits 
the most diverse. The young patricians, worthy 
of their ancestors, never rested: they sought 
religious appointments, so as to govern the 
conscience, and administrative employments, 
so as to control material interests; they entered 
upon discussions and public discourses, so as 
to captivate minds by their eloquence; finally, 
they undertook military labours, to strike ima- 
ginations by the thunders of their renown. 
Eager of distinction in every quarter, Crsar 
did not confine himself to the study of letters ; 
he early composed works, among which are 
cited The Praises of Hercules, (&dipus, a tra- 
gedy, A Collection of Choice Phrases, a book 
on Divination. These works were written in a 
style so pure and correct as to give him 
the reputation of an eminent writer. If we may 
believe Tacitus, he was not so happy in the art 
of poetry. However, there remain to us some 
verses addressed to the memory of Terence, 
which do not want for elegance. Education, 
then, made him a distinguished man before he 
became a great man. To goodness of heart he 
united high intelligence, to invincible courage 
he added an enthralling eloquence, a notable 
memory, and a generosity without bounds; 
and, lastly, he possessed the very rare faculty 
of being calm in his anger. .. . To these natural 
qualities, developed by a brilliant education, 
he added some personal advantages. His tall 
stature, his smooth and well-proportioned limbs, 
stamped on his appearance a grace which dis- 
tinguished him from every other man. He had 
black eyes, a piercing look, a low colour, a 
straight and strong nose. His mouth, small 
and regular, but with lips a little too thick, 
gave to the lower part of his face a kindly 
expression, whilst the breadth of his temples 





announced the development of his intellectual | 


powers. His face was full, at least when he was 
young; for in his busts, doubtless made towards 
the end of his life, his features are worn, and 


bear traces of fatigue. He had a sonorous voice, 
a noble bearing, and an air of dignity invested 
his whole person. His constitution, at first 
delicate, became robust by frugal diet and by 
his habit of exposing himself to the weather in 
heat and cold. Accustomed ‘from his youth to 
bodily exercises, he rode well, and bore priva- 
tions and fatigues without suffering. Sober in 
his daily life, his health was never impaired by 
excess of labour or by excess of pleasure. But 
on two occasions—the first at Cordova, the 
second at Thapsus—he was attacked by a ner- 
vous disorder, which was mistaken for epilepsy. 
He devoted much attention to his personal 
appearance ; carefully shaving or plucking out 
his beard, and artistically bringing his hair to 
the front of his head, which, in his more 
advanced age, assisted to conceal his baldness. 
Some people reproached him with the affecta- 
tion of scratching his head with one finger only, 
so that he should not derange his locks. His 
general make-up was choice; his toga was gene- 
rally adorned with a laticlave, fringed down to 
the hands, and fastened by a girdle loosely 
caught about his loins; a costume which was 
the fashion among the elegant and effeminate 
youths of the period. Sylla was not deceived 
by these appearances of frivolity, and he re- 
peated, that people must take care of this youth 
with the loose girdle. He cultivated the taste 
for pictures, statues, jewels; and always wore 
on his finger, in memory of his origin, a ring 
on which was engraved the figure of a Venus in 
arms. To resume, we find, physically and 
morally, two natures united in Cesar. To an 
aristocratic delicacy of body he joined the 
nervous constitution of the warrior; to love 
of luxury and the arts, a passion for military 
life, in all its simplicity and rudeness. In short, 
he combined the noble appearance which 
attracts, with the energy of character which 
commands.” 

In this portrait of the youthful Cesar there 
are no visible shadows. The Emperor does not 
overlook the evidence of Suetonius as to his 
hero’s early vices; he quotes it in his notes for 
what it is worth; and he is content to put the 
general character of Czesar in bar of that calum- 
nious evidence, without deigning to offer a more 
particular refutation. In this, we think, he 
is right; for a general principle of philosophy 
persuades him that no man has ever become 
pre-eminent in the world, otherwise than in 
virtue of the strength and goodness that were 
in his character. Debauchees in youth do not 
become Czsars in manhood. 

The imperial portrait of Cicero is far less 
favourable, and persons in search of historical 
parallels will probably find in Paris some figure 
which may have served as model for the great 
Roman orator. Napoleon says :— 

“The illustrious orator, whose word had so 
much authority, was born at Arpinum, of 
obscure parents; he had served some time in 
the war of the allies; after which his orations 
acquired for him a great reputation,—amongst 
others, the defence of the young Roscius, whom 
the dictator would have stripped of his paternal 
inheritance. After the death of Sylla, he was 
appointed queestor, and sent into Sicily. In 684, 
he pursued with his merciless eloquence the 
atrocious-Verres. At length, in 688, he became 
preetor, and displayed, in his office, those senti- 
ments of high probity and of justice which dis- 
tinguished him during his whole career. But the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens would not have 
sufficed in ordinary times to have raised him to 





the first magistracy. ‘ Fear of the conspiracy,’ 
says Sallust, ‘was the cause of his elevation. 
Under other circumstances, the pride of the 
| nobility would have revolted against such a 
| choice. The consulship would have been con- 


sidered profaned, if, even with superior merit, 
a new man had obtained it; but, on the ap- 
proach of danger, envy and pride give way’ 
The Roman aristocracy must have lost a good 
deal of its influence, since, at the critical 
moment, it supposed that a new man would 
have more authority over the people than one 
from their own order. By his birth, by his 
instincts, Cicero belonged to the popular party; 
nevertheless, the irresolution of his mind, open 
to blandishments, and the fear of innovation, 
led him to serve by turns the animosities 
of the nobles and the people. Honest but 
timid, he only saw rightly when his self- 
esteem was not in question or his interests at 
stake. Elected Consul, he ranged himself on 
the side of the Senate, and resisted every pro- 
position made for the benefit of the multitude. 
Cesar esteemed his talent, but had little confi- 
dence in his character; hence he opposed his 
candidature and was hostile to him during the 
whole of his consulate.” 

Perhaps it is as fair a portrait of the great 
orator as a professed friend of Czesar could 
have been expected to draw; and especially so 
if the figure is slyly insinuated as the likeness of 
a living man—an enemy of the modern Cxesars. 

Of course, the historian rejects the theory— 
proposed by Cicero—that Czesar was involved 
in Catiline’s conspiracy; but his reasons are 
rather sentimental than historical. 

“We are easily convinced,” he says, “ that 
Ceesar was not a conspirator.” This is a very 
simple way of getting over awkward facts. 
“This accusation is explained by the cowardice 
of some and the malice of others. Who does 
not know that, in times of trouble, weak 
governments always interpret sympathy for 
the accused with complicity, and spare no 
calumny towards their adversaries?” It may 
be so; but the general argument does not, in 
this case, bar the particular evidence of guilt. 
The Emperor says, in explanation and defence 
of his hero in this matter of Catiline’s conspi- 
racy :— 

“The position of Czesar in this process pre- 
sents nothing which does not admit of a very 
simple explanation. Whilst blaming the con- 
spiracy, he was unwilling that, in order to put 
it down, the eternal rules of justice should be 
set aside. He reminded men, blinded with 
passion and fear, that useless rigour brings on 
fatal reactions. The examples of history served 
him to prove that moderation is always the 
best councillor. It is clear also that, whilst 
despising most of the authors of the plot, he 
was not without sympathy for a cause which 
was almost his own by common instincts and 
common enemies. In states: given up to party 
divisions, how many men are there not who 
would like to see the existing government 
overthrown, without being willing to take part 
in a conspiracy? Such was the position of 
Cesar.” We can only repeat our observation— 
perhaps it was. 

If this ‘Histoire de Jules César’ had appeared 
as the work of an ordinary historian, it would 
have attracted public attention. But associated 
with the name of one of the most remarkable 
men of this age—one whose power is such as to 
cause his every action to be canvassed, his very 
thoughts to be suspected—such a work will 
be perused with extraordinary interest and 
digested with very unusual care. Truly it is, 
in every sense, an imperial book. The concise 
judgments passed upon the various acts of 
Czsar and his contemporaries exhibit the dis- 
cernment of the statesman, whilst the insight 
which has been taken into the motives and 
conduct of old Roman senators and nobles dis- 
plays the penetrating instinct of the politician. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Shattered Idols. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


‘Shattered Idols’ is a mysterious title. It has 
nothing to do with missionary efforts or pagan 
practices: the novel deals with human beings, and 
it is intended to shadow forth the disenchantment 
of the various personages of the story with those 
who had been the gods of their idolatry. The mode 
in which this idea is worked out is remarkable for 
variety and ingenuity, but plot—properly speaking 
—there is none. The novel consists of a group of 
characters whose personal affairs bring them into 
collision ; each personage has a separate story, but 
it turns out, as in real life, that there is only one 
set of people in the world. The fates and fortunes 
of each of the characters, like the different strands 
of a rope, are twisted and twined together to make 
a single cable; each person is an independent hero 
or heroine—nobody is neglected; the fortunes of 
each are narrated with equal attention, and they 
are all cleverly bound together by common interests, 
though they believe they are only pursuing their 
own affairs. 

The personage who exercises most influence over 
the fortunes of the rest is a handsome, fascinating, 
Eugene Aram sort of man, a wonderful chemist, 
whose scientific attainments seem destined to unlock 
the mysteries of nature, and to fulfil the promise of 
the old serpent by enabling men to become as gods. 
He is poor, ambitious, and devoted to science ; he 
scruples at no crime which promises to give him 
the means to follow out his studies and researches. 
He makes use of his great powers of personal 
ascendency to obtain the friendship of rich and 
influential people—to get them to make their wills 
in his favour; after which he proceeds slowly to 
poison them, according to the most subtle laws of 
art and nature. He is a real, not an imaginary, 
personage. In the records of French causes 
célébres there is the trial of Castelle, aphysician, for 
secret poisoning: the trial took place in 1823, at 
Paris, and the author has cleverly followed the 
real facts of the trial, and used them for the 
purposes of her story. Castelle, the man of science 
and genius, is the pervading influence in the book, 
and the chief ‘‘idol” shattered in the process of 
the story. The first scene is sufficiently startling. 
Castelle, having poisoned. an unknown English 
patient in a provincial hospital, gets possession of 
the body, and carries it, under cover of a stormy 
night, to his own home to experiment upon. 
Having placed his quondam patient safely on his 
dissecting-table, he leaves his cottage under the 
care cf the old woman who is his servant and 
housekeeper, and on his return he finds the poor 
old woman undergoing a course of whimsical 
torture at the hands of the man who had been left 
for dead, but who had revived, and was raging 
mad, There is a great deal of grotesque horror in 
this scene, which is cleverly described. Castelle, 
although somewhat surprised, is quite equal to the 
situation : he cures the madman, and brings him 
to his senses, and discovers in the process that the 
unknown stranger is an Englishman of large for- 
tune and good position, and he forms his plans 
accordingly. The fascination of Castelle takes 
effect upon his patient, who conceives an ardent 
attachment to him, and insists on carrying him off 
to Paris; he believes that he owes an unlimited 
debt of gratitude to Castelle, and proceeds to dis- 
charge it with no niggard spirit. This is one group 
of characters. 

There is a charming young English lady, an 
heiress and a beauty. There are two aspirants 
to her hand; she chooses one of them, or rather 
the one she is induced to accept has contrived 
to outwit his friend and competitor. The accepted 
suitor is criblé de dettes, and the wooing is 
pursued under difficulties, which are described 
with a humorous exaggeration worthy of Theo- 
dore Hook. The wedding-day comes at last, 
but when the wedding-party arrive at church, no 
clergyman is forthcoming. The awkwardness of 
the position is detailed with genuine fun, and the 
disappointed wedding-guests go home through a 
dripping rain. The next day matters go better, 
and the ceremony is achieved ; but scarcely have 
the happy pair started on their journey, than they 








are overtaken by the outmanceuvred rival, who 
has discovered that the fortunate bridegroom is 
already a married man. In the pursuit of a love ad- 
venture, he had gone through a mock ceremony, as 
he believed, but which, it now appeared, had been 
performed by a genuine priest ; at any rate, there 
is a fatal uncertainty over the transaction, and 
the discomfited bridegroom makes a hasty retreat, 
leaving his “friend” to explain matters to the 
unfortunate bride. 

The spirit with which this incident is told 
covers the improbability. The bride’s aunt comes 
to her niece’s rescue in her green chariot, attended 
by her Irish footman, and it is agreed that they 
shall all go to Paris. The perplexities of the poor 
old lady, and the absurdity of the adventures they 
encounter, are full of rollicking, audacious fun, 
which would make an Adelphi farce. At Paris they 
fall in with Castelle and his friend Vivian, also with 
a Madame d’Albramont and her daughter Clelia. 
Vivian falls in love with Clelia, who suffers under 
an inexplicable sadness and some dreadful secret. 
Agnes Somerton, the forsaken bride, takes her posi- 
tion very quietly ; she does not know whether she 
is single or married, and she does not seem at 
all troubled by the anomaly. The bridegroom is 
expiating his sins in a debtors’ prison, his ‘ friend” 
having provided that he should be arrested, hoping 
when the marriage should be declared null, 
that he might succeed in his own suit. Castelle 
watches Vivian; Vivian courts Clelia; Clelia 
evidently loves him, but is wretched with her secret. 
Many other personages are introduced having very 
slight connexion with the main interest; their 
whims and peculiarities and personal interests are 
worked like an arabesque pattern over the ground- 
work of the story: also, there are personages con- 
nected with Castelle who become known to the 
English group of characters, and are a good deal 
mixed up in their affairs. The old aunt gets into 
most pitiable and absurd complications, and there 
are sketches of life and character both at home and 
abroad, which show great facility of pen, though 
the plot is nearly lost sight of whilst they occupy 
the stage. In the end, Vivian persuades Clelia to 
marry him; but he executes a will by which a 
large fortune will come to Castelle eventually, and 
Castelle proceeds to hasten that period. Clelia, in 
reality, is the young girl who went through the 
ceremony of marriage with the husband of Agnes 
Somerton whilst she was a pensionnaire at a con- 
vent. This secret is slowly undermining her health, 
and Castelle, her husband’s friend, prescribes for 
her, and she dies. She leaves her written confes- 
sion to her husband. Castelle comforts him, and pro- 
ceeds to poison him at his leisure. The complications 
of the story are too numerous to detail. It is evi- 
dently a first novel; there is an exuberance of energy, 
which is generally quenched by exercise ; and there 
is a freshness which cannot be retained after fatigue 
has once made itself felt. The prodigality of detail 
spoils the design. The author rambles away from 
the story in every direction, and does not know 
the way back to it. The comic portions are far 
superior to the sentimental parts, though the 
episode of Eulalie is very touching. The forte of the 
author lies in broad comedy. The style is copious 
and flowing, and there is a floridness of diction 
which requires to be subdued into simplicity ; but 
with all faults of construction, and want of all 
probability, ‘Shattered Idols’ is a remarkable and 
original novel. 

Faces for Fortunes. By Augustus Mayhew. 3 vols. 

(Tinsley Brothers.) 

‘Faces for Fortunes’ is one of the most amusing 
and harmless bits of nonsense that we have seen for 
a long time. On the authority of the poet Cowper, 
tea is universally admitted to be properly described 
as 

The cups that cheer, but not inebriate ;— 
so may Mr. Mayhew’s light and innocuous points 
of satire be fairly characterized as 

The shafts that hit, but not exasperate. 
The number of anecdotes that he has collected is 
very great. Most of them are, no doubt, imaginary ; 
and they are told, now in a pseudo-serious or 
covertly comic style which reminds us of Thacke- 
ray’s lighter vein, now in a burlesque of inflated 





Johnsonian periods, now in any jocose way, appa- 
rently, that happens to occur to the writer at the 
moment. The title, evidently taken from the bur- 
den of the old song, “ My face is my fortune, Sir, 
she said,” sufficiently explains that the art of getting 
married is the subject of the book. We are told how 
one young lady achieved matrimony by allowing a 
gentleman to teach her toskate ; another by admiring 
amaiden speech which ‘the House” would not listen 
to; another by making the most of a small hand ora 
smallfoot ; another by the style of her back hair, &c. 
Mixed up with these short anecdotes are directions 
for pursuing the matrimonial game according to the 
month or season, and the whole is jumbled up in a 
lively and readable hodge-podge, without affecting 
even to imitate the form of a regular treatise. One 
or two of the narratives are longer, and the last, called 
‘Darling Helen,’ is not only one of the most ludi- 
crous, but also one of the prettiest stories of boy and 
girl love that can well be imagined. The book is 
published in the form of a three-volume novel, so 
that it has the advantage of a clear type and cheer- 
ful appearance. 


Jack Scudamore’s Daughter: a Domestic Story. 
By Folkestone Williams. 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
Ir is not easy to write a novel such as the one 
before us, and still more difficult, we should ima- 
gine, to get a publisher to present it in three hand- 
some volumes to the world, when it is written, The 
nearest approach to its recipe will be found in the 
following mixture,—the ingredients to be blended 
in pretty equal quantities : Dukes, Steeple-chasers 
(male and female), Nuns, Maniacs, Yankees, Aztecs, 
Extraordinary Coincidences, Libels on Various 
Religious Sects, Irishmen, Revelations of the Con- 
fessional, Theological Truisms, and Young Ladies 
perpetually walking about with their arms round one 
another’s waists. Having mastered these items, the 
first difficulty that will meet a would-be imitator of 
‘Jack Scudamore’s Daughter’ will be how to start. 
Mr. Folkestone Williams deserves the credit of 
having invented a mode of doing this, which, at 
all events, prevents the reader from being overcome 
by any supernatural incidents that may follow. He 
chooses for his hero the younger son of a Baronet, 
to whose family Heaven has grudged no favours 
that ambition can crave or fortune bestow. ‘Among 
his immediate connexions he could boast of one 
Governor-General of India, two Lord Lieutenants 
of Ireland, as many Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons, a Lord Chancellor, a Field Mars*sl, three 
Cabinet Ministers, at least half a dozen Members of 
Parliament, and I know not how many Knights of 
the Bath and the Garter.” It is enough to take away 
a reader’s breath; but he may reserve his wonder 
till he has got further on into the volumes. The 
final ejaculation with which he lays them down will 
be, we venture to predict, if not pious, at least so 
hearty and so emphatic as to demand all the 
breath that he has tospare. The book is, in fact, 
devoid of one solitary redeeming quality from be- 
ginning to end. It contains neither plot nor pur- 
pose. Too utterly uninteresting as well as unintel- 
ligible for infants, and too vapidly puerile for older 
minds, its sole claim to any character whatever is in 
the fact that it is the most inexcusable production 
which our memory can recall. We have patiently 
tried our utmost to find one point for which to give 
its author either encouragement or sympathy. The 
only conclusion at which we are able to arrive is, 
that we cannot even conscientiously recommend 
the novel-reading public to criticize our criticism - 
by getting the book for themselves. With one 
more extract only we will weary them, as a sample 
of the author's fitness to handle life and character. 
It is from the third, and happily the last, volume : 
‘Captain Calverley, M.P. (the hero of the story) 
sat in his dressing-gown and slippers in the sitting- 
room of his old chambers in the Albany. He had 
evidently not completed his toilette. His careless 
neck-tie indicated a heart ill at ease, his slovenly 
chevelure a disordered mind. But the gloomy brow 
of that handsome face, what did not that express ? 
Surely no dashing young officer of a crack regiment 
ever before looked so sombre,—no Calverley ever 
in his life appeared so disappointed. In truth, so 
gloomy were his thoughts, so fearfully melancholy 
his feelings, that after ineffectually looking for con- 
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solation in the pages of Zimmermann ‘On Solitude,’ 
—after vainly seeking cheerfulness from Dodd’s 
‘ Prison Thoughts,’—he had resolved to dosomething 





| very sanguine as to the early introduction of smoke- 


double windows; 8, ventilation; 9, how should 
coals be supplied to a fire? Mr. Edwards is not 


desperate,—to write a tragedy, to start a magazine, | less grates, and seems content to wait some con- 


or organize a joint-stock bank. He had selected the 
first of these fearfully desperate adventures; and 
having opened his writing-desk and prepared his 
stationery, he had written down a few dreadfully 
suggestive names for the principal characters, and 
sat in the very darkest phase of inspiration, waiting 
for ideas for an effective opening of his first act. 
But what could have brought about so frightful a 
change in the circumstances and disposition of the 
rising diplomatist, promising statesman, and accom- 
plished soldier ? Simply this, he had taken advan- 
tage of his opportunities—as the Calverleys had 
done from time immemorial—to urge his suit to 
his beloved Geraldine.” 

Those who still choose to order ‘ Jack Scuda- 


more’s Daughter’ from their Subscription Libraries, | 


will not now have done so without warning. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Our Domestic Fireplaces: a Treatise on the Economical 
Use of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke. By 
F. Edwards, jun. (Hardwicke.) 

Mr. Edwards has written a very interesting and 

valuable essay on the above subject, in which he 

considers clearly, and without the abuse of technical 
terms, what are the conditions necessary for the 
economical use of fuel, the best methods of con- 
structing grates, chimneys, and what one may style 
fireside tools, the poker, tongs and shovel of modern 
hearths. To do this completely the author takes a 
survey ofrecent attempts to improve the means for 
burning coal, discusses the merits and demerits of 
various contrivances, some of which, the least 
serviceable, have been the subjects of patents ; 
some have fallen still-born, and are only remembered 
at the Patent Office ; others have had considerable 
success ; none have, owing to obvious considera- 
tions, been perfectly and thoroughly adopted. Mr. 
Edwards, not to be narrow in his aim, gives many 
hints. of value with regard to the subject in 
hand, and suggests means for the benefit of those 
who will not or cannot adopt the best method his 
experience dictates. The author condemns the 
use of metal in fireplaces, on account of its non- 
reflective and rapidly conducting powers ; in place 
of this he, as Dr. Arnott did before him, urgently 
recommends the use of fire-bricks for the interior 
linings of grates—plain bricks or, better still, the 
beautiful tiles of old use, now again, we are happy 
to say, becoming extensively employed for the sides 

of fireplaces. Except the bars, the whole of a 

grate should be of those excellent non-conductors, 

brick and earthenware. “A working man,” says 

Mr. Edwards, with perfect truth, ‘‘ would be 

much better off if he pulled out his metal grate, 

and with the aid of some fire-bars, constructed his 
fireplace with simple bricks and mortar.” We are 
all working men, and may very greatly improve, 
not only the usefulness and reduce the cost of our 
heating apparatus, but give scope for the exercise 
of taste, if we adopt one of the common fire-lump 
grates, which can be bought for a few shillings, 
add sides of tiles, white, so as to be cheap and 
readily cleaned, or coloured and patterned for Art’s 
sake. The sort of grate which the author recom- 
mends as the best yet devised for the prevention 
of smoke, saving of fuel, time and trouble, with 
superior heating powers, is a modification of 

Arnott’s plan. He considers, in due order: 1, 

grates which prevent the formation of smoke ; 2, 

grates in which a chamber is provided to contain 

coal for a day’s supply, and in which a fire is made 
on the top of the fuel, which becomes fully ignited 
on being exposed to the action of theair. Of this 
class are Dr. Arnott’s grate, and its numerous 
variations. Proceeding to general deductions and 
recommendations, Mr. Edwards, in a way that is 
calculated to interest the reader to his benefit, 

treats, 1, what is the best form for a fire-grate? 2, 

its fittest materials ; 3, the general arrangement of 

the fire receptacle ; 4, what provision should be 
made for the escape of heated air? 5, how are the 
heated products escaping to the chimney to be 

utilized ? 6, special supply of air to a fire; 7, 


siderable time ere the sky of London is as clear 
| as it should be. 

| Legends of Number Nip. By Mark Lemon. 

| Illustrated by Charles Keene. (Macmillan & 

Co.) 

| Ocp playgoers will recollect how, in the early 

| days of the first of the clever family of mimes, the 

| Paynes, a piece, founded on the famous ‘ Riibe 
| Zahl,’ was produced, and had a long run at Covent 
| Garden. What the stage then effected for the 
| *turnip numberer,” Mr. Lemon has now done 
through this very pretty and pleasant book. He 
| has placed ‘ Riibe Zahl,’ or ‘Number Nip,’ in the 
| most attractive form possible before the public. 
| Mr. Lemon has not translated the legends tradi- 
tionally related by Muszus, but has compiled them 

‘from a translation of Museus’ works, published 

in London shortly after his death. The translator 

introduced much that was extraneous, and more 
that was objectionable. These errors have been 
carefully avoided in the present volume.” Such 
work may appear humble, but it really is not so. 

Its usefulness cannot be disputed ; and there is no 

want of dignity in the labour which is directed 

towards dividing what is hurtful to young minds 
from that which affords them a hearty and refined 
amusement. 

The Emerald Wreath: a Fireside Treasury of Le- 
gends, Stories, dc. By Caviare. With numerous 
Tilustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
(Dublin, Duffy.) 

Amonast the dc. of this medley, Caviare gives us 

the following picture of his lady-love :— 

What is my love like? She is fair, 


Fair as a lovely autumn star, 
Twinkling through the woodland air. 





A cloven cherry is her mouth, 
Her breath a breeze that wanders far, 
Through hills of camphire in the South. 


And fine and delicate and slim 
Is her sweet purple-bodiced waist, 
Set round with fringes quaint and prim, 
A milky shoulder, gleaming shy, 
Peeps, silver-blanched, above her gown, 
As from u fragrant nunnery. 
O wondrous, wondrous is her hair ! 
A braided wealth of golden brown, 
That drops on neck, and temples bare. 
In prose the author does this sort of thing :— 
‘‘«The Emerald Wreath’ presented to the reader 
will, it is pleasantly expected, be a welcome visitor 
at many a winter fireside, and the genial companion 
of many a summer day. Though cast in the Annual 
style of the period when Lady Blessington played 
the sentimental mimic to Thomas Moore, and the 
largest humourist of our generation celebrated the 
triumphs of aristocratic literature in his history of 
the *Gimcrack,’ the writer of these stories and 
ballads fondly trusts that they may establish a 
solid advance on the old type, and be recognized 
as the initial promise of greater achievements. 
Unambitious, unpretending, with all that Art could 
do to give point and colour to his labours, he cheer- 
fully commits ‘The Emerald Wreath’ to that un- 
erring crucible of criticism—the judgment and 
approval of the public.” The author is to be con- 
gratulated on his readiness to be Caviare—to the 
vulgar. It is to be feared that the polite will not 
accept him at his own valuation. 


New Plottings in Aid of the Rebel Doctrine of State 
Sovereignty: Mr. Jay’s Second Letter on Dawson's 
Introduction to ‘The Federalist, exposing its 
Falsification of the History of the Constitution ; 
its Libels on Duane, Livingstone, Jay and Hamil- 


at Home and Foes Abroad to maintain the Rebel 
Doctrine of State Sovereignty, for the Subversion 
of the Unity of the Republic and the Supreme 
Sovereignty of the American People. (Triibner & 
Co.) 





| THouGH we cannot accept Mr. Jay’s estimate of the 
| doctrine of state sovereignty, and though we regret 


| the intemperance of many parts of his pamphlet, it | 


| seems to us that, notwithstanding his political mis- 
| apprehensions and violence, he makes good his 


ton ; and its Relations to Recent Efforts by Traitors | 


main charge inst Mr. Dawson. In the intro- 
duction to his edition of the Federalist, Mr. Dawson 
used these words:—‘‘In the preparation of this 
edition of the Federalist, the subscriber has been 
favoured with copies of the family papers relative 
thereto of General Hamilton and Chief Justice 
Jay; and has also the pleasure to announce, through 
the further courtesy of Hon. James A. Hamilton 
and John Jay, Esq., original portraits of Messrs. 
Hamilton and Jay for the illustration of the work.” 
No reader of this sentence can regard it as any- 
thing but an announcement that Messrs. James 
A. Hamilton and John Jay had favoured the 
editor “with copies of the family papers.” The 
sentence was so construed by ourselves when we 
received a copy of Mr. Dawson’s Federalist ; and 
it is not difficult to discern the motive which induced 
the editor thus to announce his edition as a work 
having the sanction of the worthy descendants of 
General Hamilton and Chief Justice Jay. It turns 
out, however, that the declaration was an unjus- 
tifiable statement. Writing to Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Hamilton says, “I have no knowledge of any family 
papers of General Hamilton, and did not favour 
you with any copies of such papers. My brothers 
and friends know such papers do not exist.” Mr. 
Jay is equally firm and frank in rejecting gratitude 
for a service which he never rendered. Thus ex- 
posed, Mr. Dawson has the effrontery to pretend 
that the copies of Mr. Jay’s family papers were 
given to him, not by Mr. Jay, but by some ofher 
person; and that he (Dawson) did not state in his 
preface that the copies came from Mr. Jay. What, 
then, is the meaning of the words “ further cour- 
tesy,” as they are used in the preface? what the 
signification of the whole sentence quoted? More- 
over, Mr. Dawson does not venture to exhibit the 
mysterious “papers” and “ copies” for which he 
is so grateful, and he abstains from mentioning the 
source from which he procured the copies. ‘‘ In- 
deed,” writes Mr. Dawson, with astounding effron- 
tery, ‘‘I challenge you to produce a single specimen 
of ‘Prospectus,’ ‘Advertisement,’ or any other 
publication, either by myself or publisher, wherein 
it is stated, either by me or for me, that you had 
given me such ‘family papers of Jay’ as you have 
described, or any other.” Historical writers on this 
side of the Atlantic are not wont to advertise 
themselves as being in possession of documents 
which have never come into their hands. Nor is 
it more in accordance with their morality to sneak 
out of an unpleasant predicament by a disingenuous 
subterfuge. Mr. Dawson’s conduct in this matter 
will not be forgotten. 


A General View of Positivism. Translated from 
the French of Aug. Comte, by J. H. Bridges, 
M.D. (Triibner & Co.) 

WE concern ourselves only with the translation as 

such. It reads well; and its faults are virtues in 

translation, for they are the faults of the author. 

The negativism which Comte calls positivism is 

very clearly Englished, and its unfitness for the 

English mind is more obvious even than it was in 

the French. 


A Guide to the Mathematical Student in Reading, 
Reviewing, and Working Examples. Part I., 
Pure Mathematics. By C. W. Dodgson, M.A. 
(Oxford, J. H. & J. Parker.) 

Tuis is a collection of heads of subjects, and a 
cycle of distribution of examples, intended to 
enable the student to take instances in varied 
subjects, so as to give to each subject its due 
importance and frequency, while variety is also 
attained. The idea is a good one, and the tract 
will be useful to students. 


School Class-Book of Arithmetic. Part III. By 
Barnard Smith, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—TZhe 
Stepping-Stone to Arithmetic, with Key. By Abr. 
| Harman. (Virtue Brothers.)\—An Arithmetic for 
| the Use of Schools. By J. Froysell, B.A. (Long- 
| man & Co.)—The books of arithmetic are those of 
| the making of which there is no end. We cannot 
| give them separate notice; but we can produce 
good precedent for taking them in bundles. In 
the old chronicle which was called ‘ Fasciculus 
Temporum,’ of which a copy dated 1484 now lies 
| Lefore us—written before reviews: had become 





periodicals—it is said, speaking of 1460, that 
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‘Impressores librorum multiplicant in terra.’ Now, 
if a review of 1484 could not undertake to 
enumerate the little band of printers who worked 
in 1460, or to give them separate notice, how can 
a review of 1865 undertake the arithmetical books? 
The moral rule of three answers—Nohow. 


The College Euclid. By A. K. Isbister, M.A.— 
We have noticed part of this work already. Its 
distinctive feature is the setting out different parts 
of the demonstration by differences of type. This is 
useful ; and the edition is otherwise good.—Elements 
of Experimental Physics: Acoustics, Light and Heat, 
Magnetism and Electricity. By J. C. Buckmaster. 
(Longman & Co.)—The selection good ; the explana- 
tions intelligible; and the bulk endurable. Many 
persons would find this book useful.—Spherical As- 
tronomy. Translated by the Author from the recent 
German Edition. By F. Briinnow, Ph. D. (Asher 
& Co.)—This valuable digest of modern methods has 
already been translated by the Rev. R. Main, and 
was noticed by us at the time.—Thoughts on the 
Influence of Ether in the Solar System. By Alex. 
Wilcocks, M.D. (Philadelphia, Sherman.) This is 
from the American Philosophical Transactions. 
The subject is not suited to us, but some may be 

lad to know of the separate publication.—The 

ublic Schools Calendar. (Rivington.) This is to 
the public schools in a body what the Oxford and 
Cambridge Calendars are to the Universities. 


Of Miscellaneous Publications we have to 
announce Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, by Theodore Parker, selected 
from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus 
Leighton, edited by Frances Power Cobbe (Triibner 
& Co.),—Books XIT. & XIII. of Cathedra Petri: 
a Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate, 
by T. Greenwood (Macintosh),—Philosophy of 
Religion, by Hugh Doherty (Triibner & Co.),— 
Reasons for Rationaligts (Macintosh),—The Royal 
Supremacy and the Court of Final Appeal: a few 
Words to Lay Members of the Church of England, 
by a Clergyman of the Diocese of Hereford (Parker), 
—A Discourse upon Dilapidations, their Nature, 
and the Principles of Assessment Succinctly Demon- 
strated, by T. Morris (Simpkin),— Anent the 
American War (Ridgway),— La Commission 
Sanitaire des Etats Unis, son Origine, son Organi- 
sation et ses Résultats, par T. W. Evans (Paris, 
Dentu),—Sir John Lawrence-and the Taloogdahs 
of Oudh: showing how the Viceroy of India proposes 
to Undermine and Destroy the Proprietary Rights of 
he Landowners of that Province,— Devon and 
Cornwall Masonic Calendar for 1865, edited by 
W. J. Hughan (Pitman),—Simple Theology ; or, 
the Mission of the Early Friends Considered in 
Connexion with the Position of the Modern Society 
and the LExigencies of Modern Times,— Lent 
Thoughts: a Tract for All (Skeffington),—The 
Word of Prophecy; its Definition, Authority, Pur- 
pose and Interpretation: a Lecture (Seeley),— 
Beneficence in Disease, being the Introductory 
Address delivered at the Opening of St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, by J. Toynbee (Churchill 
& Sons),—Jnterpretation, and its Application to 
Ecclesiastical Documents, by H. W. Elphinstone 
(Ridgway),—A Letter addressed, by Permission, to 
the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, by Indopolite (Davy 
& Sons),—A Jewish Reply to Dr. Colenso’s Criticism 
on the Pentateuch (Triibner & Co.),—and Sunday 
Evenings with my Household, being Plain Papers 
for Family Reading (Shaw & Co.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Allies’ The Formation of Cantotentent, Part 1, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
vo. 5/ cl. 


Angels’ Visits, Poems, fe. 8v 
Anthologia Latina, edidit Thackeray, fe. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
utumn Holidays of a Country Parson, new edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
saker’s Laws relating to Public Health, post 8vo. 18/ cl. 
300k of Common Prayer, in Eight es, fc. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
rodie (Sir Benjamin), Works of, with Autobiography, 3 v. 8vo. 43/ 

iolo (Henrietta), Memoirs of, 3rdand cheaper edit. fe.8v0. 2/6 
Carry’s Confessions, by author of ‘ High Church,’3 v. post 8vo. 31/6 
Collins's (Wilkie) Queen of Hearts, new ed. small post 8vo. 2/6 bds. 
Cooper’s Popular History of America, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Forster’s Israel in the Wilderness, cr. 8vo. ga. 
Frost’s Ecloge Latine, ist Latin Reading-Book, fe. 8ve. 2/6 cl. 
Galt’s Railway Reform, its Importance, &c., 8vo. 12/ cl. 
reat Things done by Little People, illust., a 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Hamilton’s One Hundred Flowerets of English Verse, fc. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Historical Narration, written by P. V., post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Holy Gospels arranged as a Single Narrative, fc. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Horton’s Fullness of the Blessing of the Gospel of Christ, 7/6 cl. 
Hugh s’s Abridged Text Book of British Geography, fe. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Hu . ‘alife 

8v 

















hings’s Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in fornia, 12/ cl. 
Ida Clifford, or the Voice of Godin a Dream, post 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Little Doorkeeper (The), by S. T. C., roy. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
Lost Sir Massingberd, 3rd edit. small post 8vo. 2/6 bds. 





Yorton’s History of France for Children, fc. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Yorton’s My Nephew’s History of Rome, fe. 8vo. 1/6 cl.. 

towett’s Ocean Tel ph Cable, 8vo. 3/6 el. 

elect Library of Fiction, Scott’s The Only Child, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, by Rev. J. Hunter (Oxford Examin. ), 2/6 

Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing (1600), ed. Staunton, 10/6 

mith’s Treatise on Drill and Manceuvres of Cavalry, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

itreet’s Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain, 8vo. 50/ cl. 

Strickland’s Queens of England, new ed. Vol. 5, post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
omas’s Primroses by a River’s Brim, post 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Walford’s pony my Fa gs of the United Kingdom, imp. 8vo. 42/ 

Yates’s Pages in Waiting, post 8vo. 10/6 cl. 











EARL RUSSELL AND THE REFORM BILL. 
Bognor, Feb. 27, 1865. 

Earl Russell has conveyed to you very different 
ideas of his share in preparing the Reform Bill 
from those which I received from the Earl of 
Durham. During the interval after his return 
from Canada, and before he left town to die, I had 
several painfully interesting conversations with 
Lord Durham. Probably he had some presenti- 
ment even then of his death, for he made me feel 
that I was receiving something like a sacred 
charge to see justice done to him at the bar of 
public opinion. When his administration of the 
North American provinces was attacked and he 
was condemned by an act of indemnity, I was one 
of the few friends who defended him in his absence ; 
and this circumstance led him to talk over with me 
the story of his political life and of his relations 
with the different members of his party. Of Lord 
John Russell he always spoke kindly, whilst feel- 
ing much hurt by the attacks of Lord Brougham 
(whom he introduced to Lord Darlington, who 
gave him his first seat), and justly indignant 
against Lord Melbourne for suppressing his defence; 
but Lord Durham certainly denied to Lord John 
Russell the honour of having drawn up the first 
sketch or rough draft of the Bill, and claimed for 
himself the initiative, the authorship, and the chief 
réle in preparing it. When I mentioned that I 
had heard this honour claimed for Lord John 
Russell, he replied, with some astonishment, 
‘‘Why, he was then only Paymaster of the Forces, 
and I was both a member of the Cabinet and the 
son-in-law of the Prime Minister. I wrote the 
first rough draft of the Reform Bill with my own 
hand in a house to which I used to go down to 
spend my Sundays and holidays near Richmond. 
1 wished to keep my father-in-law’s promise about 
the householders. I would have enfranchised the 
householders, and I would have protected the 
voters. I didn’t mean anything like Mr. Grote’s 
Ballot Box, but I thought some protection neces- 
sary, and I thought some might have been devised. 
I wished to enfranchise the people and to protect 
the voter, but they did not wish it, they would not 
let me, and they have never forgiven me for wish- 
ing it.” By the protection of the voter, I did not 
understand Lord Durham to mean secret voting. 
Secret voting Earl Russell has always strenuously 
and (as my observations in Imperial France have 
taught me) wisely opposed; but until convinced 
otherwise by a perusal of the documents of Lord 
Durham’s rough draft, of Lord John Russell’s 
first sketch, and of the Cabinet emendations, I, 
with many other friends of the Representation of 
the People, must continue to believe that all the 
Russell alterations were not improvements of the 
Durham Bill. Public opinion is, I believe, now 
pretty unanimously convinced that the Bill would 
have been a better Bill if it had come nearer to 
household suffrage, and if it had included some pro- 
tection of the voter. 

Lord John Russell introduced the Bill. With 
Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby, Lord Althorp, 
and Lord Brougham, he bore a great part in 
historical debates. But to every man his due. 
Earl Grey and the Earl of Durham prepared the 
Bill; and no one ought to do or say anything to 
prevent History from writing this epitaph upon 
the tomb of the generous, sensitive, and wronged 
Durham—“ He wrote the First Draft of the 
Reform Bill.” JoHN ROBERTSON. 





SALES OF WORKS OF ART. 

THE prices are well maintained at the Pourtalés 
sale. The following are the most notable items inthe 
sale of the smaller bronzes :—An oval basin, with 
two tall handles, decorated at their junction with the 
basin with horses’ heads between bearded masks ; 
from Herculaneum, and formed part of the Mal- 





maison collection, 370 francs (14/. 16s.),—A small 
elongated vase, with handle springing from a satyr’s 
head, identical with another vase engraved by 
Caylus, 600f. (24/.),—Curious vase found at Negro- 
pont, by M. Brondtedt ; its form is that of a female 
head, and the handle is decorated with a lion’s 
face, with silver eyes, 450f. (18/.),—Large patera, 
with female figure for handle, 210f. (8. 8s.),— 
Three small handles of vases, composed of figures, 
or decorated with masks, sold for 200, 170, and 
125f. respectively,—Candelabrum discovered at 
Locri, decorated with a fine group of Mars and 
Venus, 2,000f. (80/.), —Smaller candelabrum found 
at Vulci ; a male figure, finely modelled, supports 
a cupola, on which are four pigeons; this and 
the preceding bronze are given in the ‘Antiques du 
Cabinet Pourtales,’ 360f. (141. 8s.),—Three small 
candelabra, about sixteen or eighteen inches high 
only, but highly decorated, 240, 170, and 300f. re- 
spectively, — Lamp-stand from Herculaneum, in 
the form of a pilaster with four branches support- 
ing lamps of different forms; the plateau from 
which the pedestal springs is supported by lions’ 
paws, and decorated with arabesque ornaments 
inlaid in copper and silver ; formerly in the collec- 
tion at Malmaison, purchased for the Louvre for 
2,900f. (1162.) 

The terra-cotta objects are remarkably fine, and 
caused great competition. A coloured statuette, 
supposed by some critics to represent Juno, with 
the infant Hercules in her arms; and by others, 
either Peace or Fortune, carrying young Plutus, 
subjects which decorated edifices at Athens and 
Thebes, and are described by Pausanias; this 
curious terra-cotta was discovered at Athens, after- 
wards formed part of the Fauvel collection, and 
is described by Stackelberg, 270f. (10/. 16s.),— 
Another coloured statuette, a Muse, crowned with 
flowers and ivy, 400f. (16/.),—Venus in a kneeling 
attitude, rising from a bivalve shell, from the Du- 
rand collection, 400f.,—Coloured statuette, beau- 
tiful female figure, the head and body near! 
covered with a large peplus, described by Stackel- 
berg in the ‘Tombeaux des Hellénes,’ found at 
Athens, 480f. (191. 4s.),—Coloured statuette of 
female sitting cross-legged, and arranging her hair 
with both hands; from Athens, 2,500f. (100/.),— 
Fragment of a bas-relief, representing a marriage, 
published by Guattani; and another fragment 
belonging to the same frieze, a beautiful figure of 
a youthful Hercules, with a live bull on his left 
shoulder, followed by a woman carrying a hare 
and two pigeons suspended to a stick, and a 
young wild boar in her hand, both fragments, 
formed part of the Dufourny collection, together 
1,150f. (46/.) 

Amongst the miscellaneous articles from Egypt, 
a funereal statuette of a young woman, sup 
to be a princess, a bandeau on the head, armlets 
and bracelets covered with gold ; and an offerto 
spatula, carved in wood, sold for 550f. (22/.),—and 
a male funereal figure, also in wood, 450f. (187.)— 
A very curious work, a bas-relief cut on two sides 
of a very large and irregular-shaped piece of 
amber or succinum, found in a Greek tomb, and 
described by Clarac and Panofka, went for 600f. 
241.) 

‘ The painted Greek vases formed one of the 
most remarkable features of the Pourtaléscollection, 
and some of them are amongst the most celebrated 
in the world. The following are a few of the gems 
of this class, which includes more than five hundred 
‘items :—Vase from Vulci, subject, in red, Rhea 
presenting a stone wrapped in a mantle to Saturn, 
in place of her infant Jupiter, 1140f. (451. 12s.),— 
A magnificent vase, elaborately painted in yellow; 
the subject is supposed to have reference to the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and this vase is one of four 
only which are known, or believedto have reference 
to those obscure rites. The other three are the 
Gualtieri vase, now in the Louvre ; a vase in the 
museum at Naples, found at Armentum ; and the 
Poniatowski vase, dwelt on with so much interest 
by Visconti: sold for 2,500f. (100/.),—Vase from 
Nola, also painted in yellow, with figures of 
Mercury, with the Infant Bacchus on his knees, 
the nymph Menas and other figures ; a work of 
the best period of Greek Art, described by Millin 
in two of his works, 2,025f. (81/.),—A very small 
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vase from Armentum, in the same style as the 

receding, the figures represented are those of 

ercules standing at a sacrificial altar, Victory 
leading a bull, and Hebe holding a vase and laurel 
branches, 2,000f. (80U.),—An exquisite vase of 
medium size, found at Nola in 1801, and brought 
to Paris by M. Durand, described by Millin, and 
by Visconti, who declares the vase to have been a 
nuptial present, the figures representing a bride 
mo bridegroom—Phylonoe and Polites, and Dino- 
mache, the mother of the former, 10,100f. (404/.),— 
Vase from Athens, design, in bistre and red on a 
white ground, represents a funereal monument, 
with two figures, conjectured to be those of Orestes 
and Electra, formerly in the Fauvel collection, 
2,550f. (102/.),— Another vase in the same style, 
and from the same collection, sold for 2,500f. Many 
others realized prices varying from 1,000 to 2,000f. 

By some fatality, or in consequence, possibly, of 
the demand in the Art world, the works of Eugtne 
Delacroix are now almost constantly on sale. There 
‘was a perfect crush the other day when the collec- 
tion of a great admirer of Delacroix was brought 
to the hammer, and the prices realized were im- 
mense. The following is the most remarkable item : 
Assassination of the Bishop of Liége by William 
de la Marck, surnamed the Wild Boar of Ardennes, 
painted in 1830 or 1831; the Duc d’ Orléans pur- 
chased this extraordinary picture of the painter for 
1,500f.; its late possessor bought it, after 1848, 
for, it is said, 6,000f., and allowed it to be exhibited 
in Paris in 1855, and in London in 1862. At the 
sale, after Delacroix’s death, the original sketch 
fetched 2,125f. The other day, the great picture 
realized 35,000f. (1,400/.) 

A very celebrated work by Murillo, ‘The Death 
of St. Claire,’ is announced for sale, in Paris, in 
April; this, with several works by Ribera, Pareda, 
Carlo Dolci, and other masters, formed part of the 
Aguado Gallery, and are to be sold to carry 
out the testamentary provisions of the late M. 
d’Aguado, Marquis de Las-Marismas. 

The fine collection of M. G. Couteaux, of Brus- 
sels, is announced for sale, in that place, in the 
month of March. 





ROMAN ENGINEERING AND ART. 
Rome, Feb. 1865. 
Wao that has ever been to Rome, and has 


And, again, Tibullus sings— 

Temperet annosum Marcia lympha merum, 
~--None but those who have been parched under 
the summer sun of Italy can appreciate the great 
luxury of the bright and sparkling fluid ever ready 
to slake the thirst of the weary, or give fresh zest to 
wine so old that one doesnot know from what Consul 
to date it. How do we long for a glass, as we 
repeat with Pliny, “Clarissimam aquarum omnium 
in toto orbe, frigoris salubritatisque palma, pre- 
conio urbis!” and how can we wonder that he 
should have exclaimed, ‘‘ Deumque munere Urbi 
tributa!” Surely had Father Mathew lived in those 
days, abstinence from wine would have implied no 
merit; and on the principle of self-denial, the 
pledge would have been administered to abstain 
from water. Well, to leave the poetical view of 
the question, it is this very water which it is now 
proposed to bring again into Rome. In the valley 
of Arsoli, in the Lake of S. Lucia, full forty miles 
from Rome, it now sleeps like some neglected 
beauty, its surface as “candid” and “serene ” as 
when Martial sang. The aqueduct which once 
served as its course is partly in ruins, especially 
near the source and near the city, amounting, 
perhaps, to about nine miles in extent, whilst thirty- 
six miles of its length, which is underground, is 
supposed to be well preserved. This, however, is one 
of the points to be ascertained. It is one of the 
great advantages of this water that its source is at 
a very high level, higher than that of the Trevi (or 
Vergine) by 120 feet, and higher than that of any 
other source by 50 feet, so that it could be brought 


loftiest houses in Rome. The immense benefit that 
such a work would confer can be scarcely appreciated 
by those who reside about the West End of the 
city, which is, unfortunately, geographically speak- 


is on the higher points the benefit conferred by the 
renovation of this aqueduct would be unspeakable 

Whether the project will be carried out will 
be certainly decided shortly; but preliminary 
arrangements have been entered into, and in- 
vestigations are continued. The only question 
that can arise is whether Rome could be in all its 


water of the Vergine; but water must be had, 
and the more so that a new suburb is pro- 





witnessed the fountains in almost every piazza 


hissing, dashing and splashing; who that has| 


drunk of the waters of Trevi on the vigil of his | 
leaving, and listened to their ceaseless roar ; who | 
that has watched the vast basins overflowing with | 
the superfluity of this necessary element, would | 
ever have imagined that Rome was insufficiently | 
supplied with water! Yet so it is: and English| 
enterprise is now at work to complete what the 
Romans have long projected—that is to say, 
English engineers have been here, have examined, 
have entered into a conditional arrangement, and, 
unless unforeseen obstacles arise, the life-giving 
element will again be sparkling and coursing 
through one of those picturesque aqueducts which 
now stretch across the Campagna. 

Rome derives its present supply of water through 
three separate channels, called respectively the 
Paola, Felice, and Vergine. That brought in by 
the first two is at times unfit for drinking, the 
Paola rarely so, so that Trastevere and other parts 
of the city which depend on this supply are in a 
pitiable condition. The Acqua di Vergine, which 
gushes forth from the magnificent Fontana di 
Trevi, and supplies also, I believe, the Piazza di 
Spagna, is, on the contrary, of an exquisite purity, 
so highly prized that Romans, when absent, pine 
for it ; and it flows in with such abundance that it 
might supply a considerable portion of the city 
now in want of it. But the level is too low. Rome, 
with her seven hills, could not be provided without 
expensive machinery; and as the time was when 
her vast population enjoyed their great necessary 
of life without stint, modern research has found 
out that the now broken and silent aqueduct of 
Marcia Re once brought in a beverage superior to 
that of Trevi, and one which the poets of old Rome 
celebrated in verse. Says Martial— 


Que tam candida, tam serena lucet, 
Ut nullas ibi suspiceris undas, 





jected by Monsignore di Merode, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the railway-station. As a speculation, 
therefore, I am disposed to think that the enter- 
prise would pay ; for, whether the Pope, or the 
Emperor, or the King of Italy, be dominant in 
Rome, people will be thirstyand must drink, —how- 
ever sparing modern Italians may be of the fluid 
in cleansing their bodies. 

M. Prosper d’Epinay has just completed a work 
as remarkable for its artistic merit as for the filial 
reverence and affection which inspired it. By the 
energetic employment of great talents, M. Adrien 
d'Epinay, his father, rendered his country, the island 
of Mauritius, great services, and acquired for it im- 
portant privileges. After his death the inhabitants 
of the island resolved to erect a statue to his 
memory, ‘as a mark of gratitude to the most 
distinguished man the Mauritius has ever pro- 
duced ;” and on the occasion of the son’s leaving for 
Europe, to “‘perfectionner” his remarkable talent 
for sculpture, he received the commission to execute 
the statue of his father, and since last year he 
has been engaged in modelling it. It was publicly 
exhibited, previously to its being cast; and many 
distinguished persons, amongst whom was Count 
de Sartiges, the French ambassador, visited the 
studio of M.d’Epinay. The statue is larger than 
life ; is clothed in modern costume ; and represents, 
with great ease and dignity, the deceased pleading 
the cause of his beloved island before the Governor. 
As a work of art it deserves to be greatly prized ; 
and as a memorial of one remembered with rever- 
ence and affection, this expression of a son’s love 
will be doubtless welcomed in the Mauritius. In 
his leisure hours M. Prosper d’Epinay has modelled 
some statuettes, caricatures indeed, but so happily 
conceived and executed as to have commanded 
general attention and surprise. One of these, repre- 
senting the Emperor Napoleonand Lord Palmerston 





Et credas vacuam nitere Lygdon, 


walking arm-in-arm, is well known in London. Two 


others, bearing the names of ‘Calm’ and ‘Storm,’ 
represent Liszt in an Elysium of thought and the 
fury of a tempest, when pounding away on his 
grand piano. Ww. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall have in the press and 
will issue in a few days ‘The Holy Land’ by Mr. 
W. Hepworth Dixon, with views of Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, engraved on steel, after photographs by 
the Rev. James Graham, and with numerous elu- 
cidatory woodcuts. 

In addition to the works which we have already 
announced, the Messrs. Longman are preparing for 
publication an authorized English translation of 
‘Mozart’s Letters,’ edited by Dr. Nohl, and trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace,—‘ The Temporal Mission 
of the Holy Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation,’ 
by the Right Rev. H. E. Manning, D.D.,—‘Chris- 
tendom’s Divisions; being a Philosophical Sketch 
of the Divisions of the Christian Church in East 
and West,’ by Edmund §, Ffoulkes, —‘The Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement,’ by H. N. Oxenham,— 
‘A Handbook of the Steam-Engine,’ by John 
Bourne,—a new edition of ‘An Elementary Atlas 
of History and Geography, from the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era to the Present Time,’ 
by J. S. Brewer,—‘ Iron-Ship Building, its His- 
tory and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Law of Strains, 
the Strength, Disposition, and Properties of the 





riont supplied at less cost by machinery with the | 


Material of Construction, and the Results of an 


to Monte Cavallo, and be introduced into the | Inquiry into the Resisting Powers of Armour 
| Plates to Projectiles at High Velocities,’ by Wil- 
|liam Fairbairn,—‘ The Formation, Management 


in Health and Disease, and Training of the Tho- 
rough-Bred Horse; with additional Considerations 


ing, the north end ; but to those whose residence | 0 the Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood- 
| Stock, and on Veterinary Examinations,’ by Digby 


| Collins. 
| The Prince of Wales has contributed 251. towards 
| the erection of the new buildings of the Cambridge 
| Union Society. In addition to the Chancellor's 
| subscription of 100/., the High Steward, Lord 
| Powys, has given 1007. The subscription already 
amounts to over 2,500/. In our paragraph last 
| week, alluding to Mr. Waterhouse’s appointment as 
| architect, a printer’s error made us speak of the 
Music Society instead of Union Society. 
| We were glad to hear the testimony that was 
| given by the judges as to the convenient arrange- 
| ments and perfect suitability to its purpose, of 
Mr. Waterhouse’s new building, the Manchester 
Assize Courts. These unchallengeable witnesses 
declared that, in lighting, ventilation, hearing, and 
means of communication, this edifice is nearly per- 
fect. It is an admirable and beautiful piece of 
artistic design, and does honour to the spirit of 
the town. The decorations—carvings in stone and 
wood, stained glass, tiles, and decorative paintings 
—are nearly completed. The great hall is 100 feet 
long, 483 feet wide, and 75 feet to the apex of the 
roof; the roof is of open timber-work, with fine 
hammer-beams, at the end of which figures sustain 
the lamps which, hanging below them, light the 
interior at night. The spandrels that are formed 
between the beams and the wall are filled with 
tracery in wood, of good design. The building com- 
prises, besides this hall, and numerous apartments, 
three courts of justice, the Civil, Criminal, and 
Sheriff’s Courts. The highest praise that can be 
given to this building, in an architectural sense, is, 
that it is expressive as well as beautiful, and looks 
neither like a cathedral nor a temple. 

On Tuesday evening next Mr. Beresford-Hope 
will deliver an addressat the Architectural Museum, 
South Kensington, on ‘The People’s Share in Art,’ 

At the next meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(March 6,) Dr. A. Vambéry will give a lecture on 
‘The Distinctions between the Religious Practices 
of the Eastern and Western Muhammedans.’ 

The Royal Literary Fund will hold its annual 
meeting for the election of officers on the Tuesday 
of next week, in the Society’s chambers, Adelphi 
Terrace. 

By way of enhancing the pleasantness of a resi- 
dence in the Houses of Parliament, already not 
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without the elements of excitement on account of 
a vast accumulation of straw near the Queen’s 
Robing Room, (as noted by us some months since), 
Mr. Gordon, C.E., has notified to the First Com- 
missioner of Public Works that there exists in the 
basement of the building twenty steam-boilers, 
some of them working at high pressure, and un- 
tested for a dozen years. 

At the meeting of the Ashmolean Society, Oxford, 
on Monday last, Dr. Acland exhibited a lens 
manufactured by Messrs, Powell & Leland, pos- 
sessing double the power of any glass previously 
made, and which he had obtained through the 
liberality of the Radcliffe Trustees for the use of 
the professors, &c., at the new University Museum. 
In the course of last year, Messrs. Powell & 
Leland succeeded in manufacturing an object-glass 
with a focal distance of one twenty-fifth of an inch, 
of which an account was communicated to the Royal 
Society. They have, however, subsequently suc- 
ceeded in constructing one of one-fiftieth of an 
inch focal distance, having the immense magnifying 
power of 3,000 linear. It is this new glass which 
was exhibited on the present occasion. It may give 
some idea of its power to state that only about one- 
third of a moderate sized Podura scale was visible 
in the field of view. 

The office of Librarian to the Guildhall Library 
is vacant, and a considerable number of candidates 
are in the field, including, among others, Mr. 
Furnival, Prof. Morris, Mr. Edward Edwards, 
Mr. Matthew Feilde, and two or three beneficed 
clergymen. 

Few persons seriously propose to substitute the 
so-called Temple site of the New Law Courts for 
that in the Strand, advocated by the Government. 
It may be well, however, to make a comparison 
between them. With regard to accessibility to 
the greatest number of persons, any site on 
the north side of the Strand is preferable to one 
cut off by that ever-flowing river of traffic from all 
the legal neighbourhoods excepting the Temples. 
Those resident on the north side of the Temples 
would find the Strand site much nearer than that 
on the river bank. We, and all with us, let it be 
hoped, object to encroachments on that open space 
which is proper to the river side; it requires no 
second thought to decide whether we will cover up 
a portion of this ancient opening or remove a fetid 
nest of alleys, to form what, with its courtyard and 
wide surrounding streets, will be a new lung for 
London. With regard to the misery of the inhabi- 
tants dispossessed by removal of their dirty houses 
we are not sure the operation of that pressure, 
which compels most of us to work, will not be, to 
many of them at least, the greatest blessing. The 
district in question contains a large number of per- 
sons who may be blessed by a dire and unescapable 
need to labour; let any one note the strapping 
Irish and their fellow skulkers, the dirty, lubberly 
English, who congregate at the openings of the 
place. If rents are raised, these people must work 
for themselves and others; they would not have 
escaped the whip in times gone by; they are the 
dust of flour that has fallen into the crannies of 
the mill of necessity, and rests there, idle, as if all 
were well. Placed as the new Courts may be, any 
interruption by external noises is out of the ques- 
tion; in this respect it is a matter of degree between 
the two sites. As to accessibility to persons coming 
from Westminster, the number interested is small; 
the street to reach from Thames Way at Hun- 
gerford to Wellington Street will reduce the few 
yards of difference between the Strand and the 
Temple sites to something that need not be taken 
into consideration. 

Cannot Temple Bar be made useful? This struc- 
ture is to be allowed to remain for a time as a sort 
of peace-ofiering to that City of London which 
grumbled at the New Law Courts, but allowed its 
finest Italian building, St. Paul’s, and its noblest 
engineering work, London Bridge, to be defaced, and 
yet, with characteristic tenacity, holdsto Temple Bar. 
Itis the cause of incalculable loss of timeto Templars 
and others who desire to cross Fleet Street, that at the 
very point where there is most need to cross there is 
most traffic and not a little danger. A trifling cost 
would turn Temple Bar into a useful bridge for foot 





passengers, save what many believe to be a fine archi- 
tectural work, and prevent “blocks” of vehicles 
being formed, as now, by desperate rushes of men 
who regard their time more than their limbs. The 
northern abutment of the ‘‘ Bar’’ is occupied by a 
barber’s little shop; if this and the ground-floor of 
a house on the south side were secured, a staircase 
might be formed for general use. We do not see 
that this act would inflict even temporary injury 
upon anybody but the barber; he may be compen- 
sated, and probably when the new Courts are built 
will not require strong inducements to quit a spot 
which will be a sort of eyot. Themis will doubtless 
protect the man whose neighbour she is so anxious 
to become; but that individual, barber though he 
be, might not like to live as it were right in 
the eye of the goddess. No man would like to 
shave or be shaved in front of the Court of Chan- 
cery, nor to have his hair cut near the Court of 
Common Pleas. The time will come when barber 
and Bar will go together. As the government has 
promised to effect some means for crossing Fleet 
Street in front of the new Courts, either by way of 
a tunnel or a bridge, here is a suggestion which 
may be serviceable in more directions than one and 
at a very small expense. 

Mr. Pierce Egan, author of ‘The Flower of the 
Flock’ wishes us to state that he isthe only son 
of the late Pierce Egan of merry memory. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s prediction, 
that if Parliament consented to abolish the duty on 
paper we should see coaches made of this material, 
is about to be partly realized. A Carriage Company, 
under the Limited Act, has been formed at Bir- 
mingham, for the purpose of bringing into use 
various improvements. The most important of 
these is the use that will be made of paper in the 
construction of the vehicles. All the panels will be 
of the substance, or rather of papier-maché, the 
great peculiarity of which is its resemblance to 
leather, though considerably stiffer and tougher 
than this material. Every portion of the carriage 
usually made of wood will be made of paper, and 
the cost of construction will, it is said, be consider- 
ably diminished. 

We are happy to learn that no portion of Carlisle 
Castle is to be sold, as originally feared. The Secre- 
tary at War has changed his mind on this subject. 
Will somebody tell that functionary that there is 
a deposit of gunpowder in Beaumaris Castle, and a 
whole magazine close by Tynemouth Priory, and that 
those buildings are interesting to many persons? 

Another work, if not of Imperial authorship, yet 
edited under the eye of the Emperor of Austria, has 
just been issued from the Imperial Printing Estab- 
lishment of Vienna. It isan exactrepresentationin 
colours of all the jewels, trinkets and other trea- 
sures belonging as heirlooms to the Austrian crown. 
The work is truly imperial in its dimensions and 
in the perfection of its execution. 

A new book on those interesting people the 
Gipsies is announced by Signor Ascoli, of Milan ; it 
will consist principally of a critique of Paspati’s 
memoir on the language of the Gipsies, and some 
interesting papers on the Gipsies of Southern Italy 
and the French Basque Provinces. 

An autograph letter which will appear shortly 
in the catalogue of a sale in Paris will doubtless 
attract considerable attention. It is addressed by 
“ Buonaparte, officer of Artillery in the regiment of 
La Fere, to Doctor Tissot, and runs thus:—‘‘ Mon- 
sieur— Without having the honour of being known 
to you, and with no other title but the admiration 
I have for your works, I take the liberty of asking 
your advice on behalf of one of my uncles who has 
the gout. Humanity, Monsieur, makes me hope 
that you will deign to reply to a demand so ill 
worded. For myself for the last month I have been 
tormented by a tertiary fever, and I am doubtful 
whether you will be able to read this scrawl. I con- 
clude with an expression of the high esteem which 
the perusal of your work has created, and of the 
sincere gratitude which I hope to owe you. I am, 
Monsieur, with the most profound respect, your very 
humble and obedient servant.” On the back of the 
letter is indorsed, in the handwriting of the Doctor, 
Peu intéressant. Dr. Tissot was no seer, or no 
courtier. 





After the introduction of the new laws, the cor- 
poration of booksellers at Leipzig has constituted 
itself as a free society. This consists, at the pre- 
sent, of 188 firms, with 203 members, of which about 
71 do exclusively publishing business ; about 20: 
exclusively commission business; 14 do business: 
in music alone : the others do publishing, commis- 
sion, retail and antiquarian business promiscuously. 
Seventeen of the firms have their own presses. 
An insight into the extensiveness of the ee a 
book-trade is best obtained by a glance at the 
establishment distributing the orders coming in 
from all parts of Germany, which serves as me- 
dium between the publishing firms and all the 
retail booksellers of Germany. The orders, de- 
manding books, music, &c., containing also adver- 
tisements, &c., are on slips of paper. This estab- 
lishment occupies three sorters, and three errand 
men, who take about 50,000 orders daily to their 
different addresses. This would come to 15,000,000 
of orders in the course of one year. In the year 
1863, 10,406 new books appeared in Germany, 
To this number Leipzig firms contributed 1,751;: 
Berlin firms, 1,539; Vienna firms, 734; and Stutt- 
gart firms, 501. The printing business is carried 
on at Leipzig by 39 firms, of which 36 are mem- 
bers of the guild. These 36 firms possessed, at the 
end of 1868, 109 hand-presses, 237 single and 2° 
double steam presses ; 826 printers and 500 other 
workpeople were occupied by them. The statistical 
reports on the result of these printing-presses are — 
not complete; but what there is does not lack 
interest. According to this, 21 firms have printed 
1,407 works, 54 periodicals, 10 newspapers, and 
19,510 different jobs. The printed works com- 
prised 22,667 sheets ; 1,086 were for Leipzig pub- 
lishers, 34 for other firms: 338 were in foreign 
languages—viz., 109 in Latin, 62 in Greek, 36 in 
English (the firm of Baron Tauchnitz, which prints 
English books almost exclusively, is not comprised 
in these figures), 26 in Polish, 22 in French, 13 in 
Russian, 9 in Spanish, 7 in Hebrew, 4 in Hun- 
garian, 3 in Italian, 2 in Dutch, 2 in Portuguese, 
1 in Bohemian, 1 in Danish, 1 in New Greek, 1 in 
Arabian, 1 in Lettian, 1 in Esthonian, 1 in Rouma- 
nian, 1 in Mandchu, 1 in A®thiopian, and 36 in 
mixed languages. 








Wil Close Saturday, March 18. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. —The 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STU- 
DIES by the Members, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Nine 
till dusk.—Admission, One Shilling. 
GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 

| the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
RTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s.; 

Catalogue, 6d, GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


> 





WORK, and FIFTY OTHER WORKS, painted by FORD 
| MADOX BROWN, will be exhibited on MONDAY, March 13, at 
| aa Piccadilly. Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. First day, open 
| at 12. 


THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An EXHIBITION of 

the WORKS of this Emjnent Artist, consisting of Painting 

zs, and Sketches in Oil and Water Colours, is NOW OP N 

to the blic at 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, from 10 to 5.— 
Admission, le. : 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, painted by JOHN PHILLIP, Esq., 
R.A., for the Right Honourable J. E. Denison, M.P., Speaker of 
the House of Commons, containing upwards of Thirty Portraits, 
from Sittings, NOW ON VIEW, at Moore, M‘Queen & Co., 10, 
Fenchurch-street.—Admission, by card, 10°30 to 5 daily. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Hook, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— Phillip, R.A.— 
Roberts, R.A. — Goodall, R.A. — Cooke, R.A.— Ward, R.A. — 
Maclise, R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, R. A.—Dobson, A.R.A. 
—Cooper, A.R.A.—Leighton, A.R.A.— Calderon, A.R.A.—Sant, 
A.R.A.— P. Nasmyth— Gale — ee ee —Wil- 

of ai card, 


lems—Duverger, &c.—Ad on p 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—“ Very amusing Novelty.”—After 
Professor Pepper’s Optical Lecture at 2°15 and 7°30, Exhibition of 
the ‘Carte de Visite ’ of any visitor on the screen, by Chadburn’s 
(of Liverpool) Lantern. The “Carte de Visite” is shown 20 feet 
high. }-5.—neae of the Crystals from the Human Breath 
as usual, 





SCIENCE 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 

The Muscles and their Story, from the Earliest 

Times. By J. W. F. Blundell, M.D. (Chapman 

& Hall.) 
Tus work is professedly based upon the well- 
known treatise of Mercurialis, ‘De Arte Gym- 
| nastica,’ and certainly gives one of the most com- 
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plete accounts of the gymnastic arts with which we 
are acquainted. The object of the author has been 
to show the importance attached by the nations of 
antiquity, especially the Greeks and the Romans, 
to systematic exercise of the human body. The 
point of view from which he regards this subject, 
is not that of modern physiology, but the experi- 
ence of past times. We are inclined to think that 
the respect for antiquity is declining amongst us, 
and that no recommendations of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Aristotle, or Celsus, would have much 
influence, unless backed up by the discoveries of 
modern science and the experience of the present 
day. That an organ to be maintained in health 
must not be diseased or over-taxed, is an axiom 
of modern sanitary science, which applies to 
muscles, as well as nerves and every other organ 
and system of organs in the body. In our 
present artificial system of sociefy, in spite of its 
great and increasing intelligence, there is, no doubt, 
a constant tendency to overwork some parts of the 
body at the expense of others, and it is well that 
those who are not called upon to get their living 
by constant exercise of their muscles should be 
reminded of the importance of the health of these 
organs to the welfare of the whole body. Dr. 
Blundell’s work goes over very interesting ground, 
and in giving an account of the exercises and bath- 
ing of the Greeks and Romans affords an interest- 
ing glimpse of the habits of the most polished 
nations of antiquity. It will be, however, very 
obvious to every reader, that it would be impos- 
sible for us to imitate the practice of these nations. 
Neither the habits nor tastes of the most luxurious 
amongst us would enable them to spend the time 
in bathing, anointing, walking, running, riding and 
driving, which seemed to be the regular practice 
of a Greek or Roman. Nor do we find any proof 
afforded that such practices prolonged life, or were 
more effectual than the methods now adopted in 
curing disease. At the same time we recommend 
Dr. Blundell’s book as very agreeable reading, and 
containing many hints which those who are suffer- 
ing from the want of exercise would do well to 
consider. 


Clinical Lectures, and Reports of the Medical and 
Surgical Staff of the London Hospital. (Churchill.) 
Ir has often been regarded as a reproach to the 
medical and surgical officers of our London hos- 
pitals, that their contributions to the literature of 
their profession is not more systematic. We have 
excellent lectures and papers, but no combined 
efforts at observation and numerical results. The 
present volume is a series of separate contributions 
by the surgeons and physicians of the London 
Hospital, and they contain much valuable informa- 
tion. Such articles contain facts for future general- 
izations. What is really wanted to place the art of 
medicine on a more secure basis, is the collection 
of individual cases, in such a way that numerical 
results may be obtained. Till this is done, the treat- 
ment of disease will always depend on the tact of 
the practitioner, and whether he wields the drugs of 
the British Pharmacopeeia, cold water, or homco- 
pathic globules, the results will be apparently the 
same. The shortcomings of legitimate medicine, and 
through which all forms of quackery are its suc- 
cessful competitors, lie in the absence of definite 
proof that one system of treatment is better than 
another. This proof can only be given by numbers; 
and, oppose it as they may, the orthodox prac- 
titioners may rely on it, it is only when they 
study disease and its treatment from a scientific 
point of view that they will establish their claim 
to the confidence of the public in its cure. Our 
hospitals are grand fields of observation, but it is 
only when doctors, like astronomers, condescend 
to reduce individual facts to general laws, that a 
scientific practice of medicine will be established. 


Hand-Book of Skin Diseases for Students and Prac- 
titioners. By Thomas Hillier, M.D, (Walton & 
Maberly.) 

Dr. Hillier, as physician to the skin disease 

department of University College Hospital, de- 

livers a course of lectures on skin diseases to the 
pupils of that hospital. Not being able to recom 
mend any existing work, he has been induced to 
draw up as a guide to his class a work of his own. 


We think he has produced a very useful manual. 
Without pretending to give anything new, Dr. 
Hillier has presented in his manual a most judi- 
cious summary of the various works and mono- 
graphs on skin diseases. Other classes besides 
those at the University College Hospital, and 
medical practitioners in general, will find this 
volume useful as‘a refresher, and as a book of 
reference, 





SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—Feb. 23.—J. P. Gassiot, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair.—The following papers were read : ‘On 
New Cornish Minerals of the Brochantite Group,’ 
by Mr. N. S. Maskelyne.—‘ Preliminary Notice 
on the Products of the Distillation of the Sulpho- 
benzolates,’ by Dr. Stenhouse. —‘ Preliminary 
Note on the Radiation from a Revolving Disc,’ 
by Messrs. B. Stewart and P. G. Tate. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, — Feb. 27.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair.—The papers for 
the evening embraced the discussion of subjects 
connected with Arctic Explorations.—Mr. C. R. 
Markham read a paper ‘On the Origin and Migra- 
tion of the Greenland Esquimaux.’—Capt. Sherard 
Osborn read a brief account of the plan of North 
Polar Exploration, recently suggested by Dr. Peter- 
mann, in a letter addressed to Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 


GroLocicaL.—Feb. 17.—Annual Meeting.— 
W. J. Hamilton, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The Secretary read the Reports of the 
Council, of the Museum and Library Committee, 
and of the Auditors. The remarkable increase in 
the numbers of the Society and the condition of the 
Society’s finances were stated to be very satisfac- 
tory. The President announced the award of the 
Wollaston Gold Medal to Thomas Davidson, Esq., 
for the highly important services he has rendered 
through many years to the science of geology by 
his critical and philosophical works on Fossil 
Brachiopoda ; and, in handing the medal to that 
distinguished paleontologist, he commented on the 
valuable contributions to science furnished by him 
to the volumes of the Palzontographical Society, 
remarking that their value was much enhanced in 
consequence of the illustrations having been drawn 
by the author himself. The President stated that 
the balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston Dona- 
tion-fund had been awarded to J. W. Salter, Esq., 
in recognition of his valuable services in the eluci- 
dation of paleozoic fossils, and to assist him in 
completing his monograph on British Trilobites, 
and placed it, together with a diploma to that 
effect, in the hands of the eminent recipient. Mr. 
Salter briefly thanked the Society for this testimony 
of their approbation. The President read his Anni- 
versary Address. The ballot for the Council and 
Officers was taken, and the following were duly 
elected for the ensuing year:—President, W. J. 
Hamilton; Vice-Presidents, E. Meryon, M.D., J.C. 
Moore, Sir R. 1. Murchison, and Prof. A. C. Ram- 
say; Secretaries, P. M. Duncan, M.B. and W. W. 
Smyth; Foreign Secretary, R. A.C. Godwin-Austen; 
Treasurer, J. Prestwich; Council, R. Chambers, 
P. M. Duncan, Sir P. de M. Egerton, Bart., M.P., 
R. Etheridge, J. Evans, Rev. R. Everest, R. A. 
C. Godwin-Austen, W. J. Hamilton, Prof. T. H. 
Huxley, J. G. Jeffreys, Prof. T. R. Jones, M. A. 
Laugel, J. Lubbock, E. Meryon, M.D., J.C. Moore, 
Prof. J. Morris, Sir R. I. Murchison, R. W. 
Mylne, J. Prestwich, Prof. A. C. Ramsay, 
W. W. Smyth, M.A., Rev. T. Wiltshire, and 
S. P. Woodward, Ph.D. 

Feb, 22.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., President, inthe 
chair.—C. Gainer, Esq., J. W. Judd, Esq., F. R. 
Spry, Esq., the Hon. A. Strutt, and S. L. Waring, 
Esq., were elected Fellows.—The following com- 
munications were read: ‘On the Lower Silurian 
Rocks of the South-East of Cumberland, and the 
North-East of Westmoreland,’ by Prof. R. Hark- 
ness.—‘ Note on the Volcanic Tufa of Latacunga, 
at the foot of Cotopaxi; and on the Cangaua, or 
Voleanic Mud, of the Quitenian Andes,’ by R. 
Spruce, Esq.—‘ On the Discovery of Flint Imple- 
ments in the Drift at Milford Hill, Salisbury,’ by 
Dr. H. P. Blackmore. 








British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssociaTion.—Feb, 
22.—G. Godwin, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Rix communicated a paper ‘On the Customs and 
Prerogatives belonging to the Towne of Glensforde, 
in Suffolk.—Mr. J. T. Irvine sent drawings of 
remains in the churches of Bradford-on-Avon and 
Ashton Steeple. — Mr. G. Vere Irving read a 
paper ‘On the Swords of Andrea Ferrara,’ illus- 
trating his subject by many examples and rubbin 
with varied characteristics—Mr. Halliwell exhi- 
bited a beautiful Seal of the Guild of Holy Cross, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, which he had never met 
with before.—Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a very fine 
Seal of the City of Colchester. It is of elaborate 
design and excellent execution.—A paper, ‘On the 
Finding of a large Collection of Saxon Coins at 
Ipswich,’ by Mr. Francis, was read. 

Society or Arts.—Feb, 22.—W. Hawes, Esq., 
Chairman of Council, in the chair.—The paper read 
was: ‘On the Municipal Organization of Paris, 
particularly with regard to the Public Works,’ by 
Mr. G. R. Burnell. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Feb. 27.—C. Jellicoe, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—A_ paper was read by 
Mr. Woolhouse ‘On the Adjustment of Numerical 
Tables,’ being the sequel to two former papers on 
‘ Interpolation’ and ‘Summation.’ When a series 
of numbers are known ‘to essentially depend on 
some fixed law or mathematical function, their 
general accuracy may be tested and adjusted by 
observing the progression of a suitable order of 
differences, as the existence of any isolated error is 
then prominently shown by a characteristic inter- 
ruption of the law of progression. Some useful and 
easy practical rules are laid down for the detection 
and revision of all such errors, and their efficacy is 
such that if, for example, a number of promiscuous 
errors were introduced into a page of a table of 
logarithms, or in any table computed according to 
a given mathematical law, the rules, when applied 
to the differences, would have the effect of practi- 
cally eradicating the several errors and restoring 
the table to its original state of accuracy. The author 
afterwards enters upon an elaborate and interesting 
mathematical investigation of other more recondite 
methods for eliminating the displacements produced 
by a consecutive and irregular series of small im- 
perfections, the disturbing effects of which on the 
differences are blended together without exhibiting 
any individual traces. 


MatHeEMAticaL.—Feb. 20.—Prof. De Morgan, 


| President, in the chair.—The following papers were 


read: ‘Geometrical Inversion considered as an 
Independent System,’ by Dr. Hirst.—‘ Strictures 
on the Laws of Motion,’ by Mr. Bompas.—Mr. B. 
Gompertz was elected a Member; and Mr. Percy 
Harding and the Rev. G. H. Rouse, were proposed 
as candidates.—Mr. W. Jardine was appointed an 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Nn. Royal Institution, 2.— Electricity,’ Prof. Tyndall. 

— Entomological, 7. 

— Asiatic, 8. 

— Architects, 8. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—(Cantor Lecture) ‘Geology and the 
Arts and Manufactures,’ Prof. Ansted. 

. Ethnological, 8.—‘ Destruction of Aborigines of Chatham 
Island by a Maori Invasion,’ Mr. Travers; * Inhabi- 
tants of Asia Minor, previous to the Greeks,’ Mr. 
Hyde Clarke. ‘ 

— Engineers, 8.—‘ Drainage of Paris,’ Mr. Hederstedt. 

— Photographic, 8. . 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Introduction to Study of Che- 

mistry,’ Prof. Hofmann. 

Archeological Association, 8}.—' MSS. relating to Cardinal 
Wolsey,’ Mr. Read ; * Discovery of Roman Villa, Garnet 
Bay, S.W.,’ Rev. Mr. Kell. 

Society of Literature, 8}. , 

Society of Arts, 8.—* Cotton Gins,’ Mr. Colburn. 

Microscopical, 8.—‘ Diat » by Dr. Greville. 

Graphic, 8. 

Geological, 8.—‘ Echinodermata from Arabia, &c.,’ Mr. 
Martin Duncan ; * Fossil Contents of Caves at Windmill 
Hill, Gibraltar,” Mr. Busk and the late Dr. Falconer ; 
* Asserted Occurrence of Human Bones in the Nile and 
Ganges, &c.,’ late Dr. Falconer. 

Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Sculpture,’ Prof. Westmacott. 

—_ oyal Institution, 3.—‘ Introduction to Study of Che- 
mistry,’ Prof. Hofmann. 


Wen. 





een ia 


oyal, 84. 
Antiquaries, 8} 


Fri Institution, 8—‘The Eozoon, or earliest known 
ossil,’ Prof. Ramsay. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—* Nervous System,’ Prof. Marshall. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Tuscan Sculptors: their Lives, Works, and 
Times. With Illustrations. By Charles C. 
Perkins. 2 vols. (Longman & Co.) 

Mr. Perkins, an American gentleman, who has 

spent many years in Italy and in the study 

of Italian sculptural Art and Art-records, pre- 
gents us with the result of his researches, and 
illustrates his text with etchings and woodcuts. 

A tolerable draughtsman and a careful writer 

enters upon the rich field of Tuscan sculpture 

with great advantages to himself; the profit- 
ableness of these powers to the reader of the 
work before us is enhanced by the fine appre- 
ciation for the subtle spirit of Art which its 
author displays. The very subdivisions of his 
subjects into the works of the “ Architectural 

Sculptors,” the “ Allegorical Sculptors,” the 

“Pictorial Sculptors,” and the “Tares among 

the Wheat,” suggests—apart from the apparent 

whimsicality of the last title—the spirit in 
which Mr. Perkins has entered upon his task. 

Our author’s inquiries in Italy have not been 
confined to Tuscan sculpture ; in these volumes, 
however, he restricts himself to that subject, 
leaving the history of the art as practised in the 
northern, southern and eastern divisions of the 
peninsula for a future opportunity of publica- 
tion. In order that the whole theme of design 
in Italy may be fitly illustrated by the begin- 
ning of his work, and while treating of its 
noblest phase, he gives a sketch of the art 
before its revival, as “necessary for the better 
comprehension of Tuscan sculpture, whose links 
with the past, from the days of Niccola Pisano 
to Michael Angelo, are niany and clear.” This 
necessity brings a reference to the sculpture of 
Egypt to which we must demur, although our 
author has Plato—as quoted by Dr. Brunn—on 
his side. The style of Egypt under despotic 
rule is said to have been immutable: “ Plato 
remarks, that in his time Egyptian art was 
neither better nor worse than that of a thousand 
years before.” We know enough of antique 
Egypt to conceive how a Nile man would have 
smiled at Plato’s words, and declared that 
even with his nation time had not stood still. 
There may have been Conservative critics of 
Cleopatra’s reign to annotate Plato, to the effect 
that their country’s art, from that of Thebes 
proper to that which wrought at Phil, was in 
a stage of decline. 

We have a sketch of Etruscan or the earliest 
Tuscan sculpture, where due attention is given 
to its characteristic feeling for the grotesque, and 
the effect of Egyptian ideas upon it (notwith- 
standing their fundamental differences), which 
was followed by that produced by the art of the 
iginetans and the more developed Greeks. 
How devoted to sculpture these precursors of 
the Tuscans were, appears by the fact that the 
Romans took from Volsinium (s.c. 276), no 
fewer than 2,000 statues in bronze. The aurifices 
of the Etruscan time have re-appeared not only 
in the Middle Ages, but in the present day; 
their work was prized not only by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, but by Pericles; the man who buys 
filigree in Florence does what was done in the 
same city more than a thousand years ago. 

What sort of a school might have been deve- 
loped by the native Italian artists had they not 
been swamped by the influx of Greek carvers 
under Hadrian’s patronage it would be hard to 
say; we feel that the irrepressible genius of the 
races expanded at a much later age, and it is 
not unreasonable to fancy that in the great 
artists of the true Renaissance—the sculptors 
of the cinque-cento, and the quattro-cento 
periods—Verocchio, Donatello, Della Robbia, 
and Leonardo, that is, if we are to believe what 


YIM 





is told of the achievement of the all-glorious | 


Da Vinci with regard to his equestrian statue 
of Francesco Sforza—that native and national 
spirit pronounced itself, not always fortunately it 
may be, but with a splendour and vigour not to 
be denied, which is as easily to be distinguished 
from the antique Greek as from the medieval 
Gothic style, and which, had circumstances 
not corrupted it, might have escaped the vulgar 
bravura of Bernini and the pretty amenities of 
Algardi foralongerreign than fortune permitted. 
Long before Bernini’s time the decadence had 
begun, most powerfully urged as it was by 
those who believed in Michael Angelo rather 
than in themselves, who must have disgusted 
the spirit of Buonarotti with their mockeries 
of his inspiration. We might not have had to 
record the full of Tuscan sculpture in its prime 
had the men of Italy understood Art, or loved 
her well enough to suppress the contortionists 
and florid carvers who styled themselves sculp- 
tors in her despite. In the same way, there 
would be better hopes for modern sculpture 
did its professors understand it in Flaxman’s 
spirit or that of their own antique models, and 
if our patrons valued at their proper level the 
would-be Greeks, Thorwaldsen, Canova and 
those of more recent date, who are believed to 
be great because they make the best of sham 
antiques. 

By means of studying the antique sarcophagi 
which line the corridors of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, Mr. Perkins believes Niccola Pisano to 
have derived his earliest perception of the state 
of sculptural art in his own day and to have 
been enabled to revive it in Italy. This state- 
ment of Vasari’s has been strongly controverted 
by recent writers. The author’s view of his 
subject is so philosophically considered that 
he does not content himself with treating of 
the works of such and such a man, but endea- 
vours to illustrate their spirit by discoursing 
of the political circumstances of the time, 
all of which had so potent an influence on 
Art. He does this concisely. Thus Niccola 
Pisano’s career is intimately connected with 
the struggles of the Papal and the Impe- 
rial powers, inasmuch as he was architect to 
Frederic the Second; at the date of his appoint- 
ment he was scarcely fifteen years of age, and 
very shortly afterwards employed in complet- 
ing the castles Capuano and Del Ovo at Naples. 
How much Pisano learned from the bas-reliefs 
on the sarcophagi of his native city may be 
distinguished by study, as suggested by Mr. 
Perkins, of his earliest sculptural essay, the 
noble and pathetic ‘Deposition from the Cross,’ 
in a lunette at S. Martino, Lucca. It is not to 
be forgotten, however, that this is a conjecture. 
Neither Phidias himself, in the pediment of 
the Parthenon, nor any Gothic architectonic 
sculptor, succeeded better in accommodating 
his design to the space to be filled than did 
Pisano in this work. The grandeur of the 
figure of Joseph of Arimathea, who holds the 
weighty body of our Lord while Nicodemus draws 
forth the nails from his feet, and the intensely 
pathetic pose of the Virgin, who, in strict 
accordance with the legend, clasps the pendent 
hand of her Son, mark beyond all challenge 
this artist as one of the most consummate 
masters. We have on.a former occasion recom- 
mended to the Department of Art that a cast 
of this noble relief should be obtained for the 
national collection; its interest is double on 
account of being the native production of 
Pisano’s genius, without much labour, but de- 
cidedly with an immense amount of thought. 
We should be glad to obtain also casts of the 
Madonna by the same artist, which is outside 
the Misericordia, Florence, prototype of all the 
Madonnas of the great Pisan school. 





As an example of Mr. Perkins’s discrimi- 
nation, let us point to the passage relating to 
the Arca di San Domenico, at Bologna, which 
work, as he says, is interesting as an epitome 
of sculptural styles, from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, from the hands of Nic- 
cola Pisano to those of Boudaud, the French- 
man of the latter period. There are casts of ° 
parts of this work at the Crystal Palace. The 
Gothic motive which Giovanni Pisano employed 
—with less grace than its proper professors 
—is exemplified in the group of Pisa and her 
attributes, in the Campo Santo of the city, 
and well engraved by Mr. Perkins. The author 
traces the progress of design in the Tuscan 
school bythe skilful composition of Andrea Pisano 
on the gate of St. John at Florence, a sculpture 
almost as Gothic as it can be, and remarkable 
for the beauty of its draperies. Nino Pisano 
comes next; if anybody wants to see with what 
sprightliness and love of beauty this delightful 
artist could work, let him examine the statue— 
of which the Crystal Palace contains a cast— 
known as the Madonna della Rosa, in the Chiesa 
della Spina at Pisa; which, however devoid of 
Giottesque severity, is far beyond Arnolfo’s rigid, 
quasi-classical Virgin in 8. Domenico at Orvieto. 
Balduccio, the Giottesque sculptor of the tomb 
of St. Peter Martyr, succeeds the Pisani and ° 
Arnolfo del Canbio (Di Lapo), to be followed 
by Orcagna in Or San Michele, whose exqui- 
site style appears in ‘The Marriage of Joseph 
and Mary,’ here engraved. 

The Sienese school is next dealt with; the 
works of the early masters preserved in the 
Cathedral of Orvieto serve to illustrate the 
spirituality of the noble school, less beautiful 
as it was in its manifestations than that of 
Pisa; ata later date and in G. della Quercia’s 
hands, the inherent sensuousness of the Italian 
nature in the fifteenth century broke forth in a 
more prosiac method of treatment. The pictorial 
sculptors, Ghiberti and Donatello, are treated 
with great skill by the author; he points out 
the distinction that should be made between 
their inspirations. 

We are afraid Mr. Perkins is a little credulous 
when he attributes the so-called Donatello’s 
‘Christ in the Sepulchre’ (No. 7577, South Ken- 
sington Museum) to that admirable executant. 
The reader who follows the subject before us be- 
yond this point will find the author's discrimina- 
tion admirably useful in theaccounts of the Della 
Robbias, Civitali, the Rossellini, Mino da Fie- 
sole, Verocchio, and his brother pupil Desiderio 
da Settegnano, Leonardo da Vinci and Rustici, 
all of whom are included in the list of pictorial 
sculptors. The ‘Tares among the Wheat’ are 
Pollajuolo, the Majani, Montelupo, Sangallo, 
Rovezzano, and Torregiano. Take this almost 
forgotten anecdote of Rovezzano and the strange 
fortune of one of his works. Cardinal Wolsey 
commissioned him to execute a tomb in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor; the sculptor 
wrought upon it for five years, when his 
patron lost all but_a share of the common 
grave. Henry the Eighth desired to have it 
finished for himself; such was not its condition 
when the king died, and his body was placed 
in Jane Seymour's tomb. Charles the First 
coveted the monument, but its figures of copper 
were melted by order of the Parliament, and 
only the sarcophagus spared, to become at last 
the resting-place for the restless Nelson in St. 
Paul’s. Nelson’s monument cannot be got 
finished although he has been dead nearly sixty 

ears. 
‘i Michael Angelo gets a section to himself in 
this book; the sketch of the progress of his 
mind and art is well worth reading even by 
those who may have read a dozen books on the 
same subject. The remainder of the second 
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volume before us is devoted to Cellini, Ban- | 
dinelli and his scholars, to Tribolo and John of | 
Bologna. In a future edition of this excellent | 
work Mr. Perkins will do well to enlarge his| 
lists of the great sculptors’ works, | 











FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Tue Secretary of the Royal Academy has given 
the usual notice that pictures and sculpture for 
exhibition must be sent in by Tuesday the 4th of 
April. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship in Architec- 
ture has been obtained by Mr. J. T. Perry, of 
Sloane Street. 

Mr. Millais will send to the Royal Academy, we 
believe, a picture, the design of which is known to 
his friends. This represents the departure of the 
Romans from Britain, or rather an incident in that 
transaction. The scene is on the sea-shore; at a 
little distance in the picture is a Roman galley, 
preparing for departure ; nearer is a boat; in front, 
on the land, are two figures, a Roman soldier and 
a British woman, his wife or mistress: she is in 
great distress, he taking leave. The same artist 
will probably contribute a second picture, the sub- 
ject and general design of which were included in 
the ‘Illustrations to the Parables,’ published by 
Messrs. Dalziel not long since. This is ‘The 
Devil sowing Tares.’ The picture which has 

. been so much spoken of, representing ‘ Joshua 
bidding the Sun stand still,’ will not, it is under- 
stood, be completed. It is pleasant to record any 
instance of good feeling and kindliness; let us 
then add to the above that, quite recently, it 
became Mr. Millais’s turn to attend the Life 
School at the Royal Academy, as visitor; the first 
occasion since his election as R.A. He attended 
to the duties of the oftice with so much zeal, and 
proved himself so excellent a teacher, whether 
with regard to courtesy of demeanour or technical 
power, that the students were only deterred from 
presenting to the artist a written expression of 
thanks by the lack of a precedent to that effect, 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, has just been re- 
opened after restoration at the soleexpense and under 
the direction of Mr. B. L. Guinness. This event took 
place with much ceremony on the 24th ult. An idea 
of the state of that edifice, ere the restoration was 
begun, will be obtained, when we state that the 
exterior soil of the graveyard had risen eleven feet 
on the east side, while on the south it was six 
feet above the original level ; much of the lower 
portions of the piers within the cathedral was 
concealed by the like accumulation; on the 
north side, as usual, the accumulation was com- 
paratively trifling. The interior has been cleared 
out, the floor brought to its former level, displaying 
the height of the interior to great advantage ; the 
organ removed from under the chancel arch, where 
it effectually spoilt the proportion of the building. 
Professional opinions do not entirely support Mr. 
Guinness in respect to the manner in which he has 
caused some portions of the work to be done ; nor 
do those opinions accord with his upon some of the 
changes recently effected in St. Patrick’s; it is, 
however, too probable, that had Mr. Guinness not 
done the thing it would have remained undone, so 
that ultimately there would have been no cathedral 
to restore. Mr. Guinness is reported to have ex- 
pended not less than 156,000/. on this work, and 
to have given the best of his energies to it during | 
more than four years. Our readers may conceive | 
the complacency with which the folks of Dublin, | 
the peers of Ireland, the knights of St. Patrick, the 
clergy of the diocese, and the dean and chapter 
of St. Patrick’s must have entered upon possession | 
of the church, in which they are all more or less | 
interested, when, complete to the very carpets, it | 
was presented to them by a private gentleman. 


Mr. Beal, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, publishes 
a handy little box of water-colours, suitable for 
illuminating purposes. The price is small, the 
colours are bright. 

Most of our readers who care for ancient Art and 
take interest in ancient history, will join in a pro- 
test against the proposed destruction of “Colston’s 
House,” the sole relic of the domestic architecture 














of Bristol when that town rose to be a great com- 
mercial centre. The building in question not only 
includes portions of Norman work, but some frag- 
ments of thirteenth-century execution, and, as if 
to complete its interest, important portions of fif- 
teenth-century origin, and two superb Elizabethan 
rooms built by the man whose name the house has 
borne so long. It does not appear that the destruc- 
tion of this edifice is by any means a work of 
necessity or required in order to furnish the fittest 
site for the proposed assize-courts of Bristol. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
+ 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, AND MUSIC. 

THE circular of the Society of Arts, here adverted 
to a fortnight since, is an object of fair discussion ; 
since the more attention that is directed to the 
question the greater is our chance of something 
sound and serious being accomplished towards 
gaining what it will be remembered the Atheneum 
has always advocated—some healthy recognition 
by Government of music as an object worthy of 
care.—The Society of Arts will seem to some late in 
moving, and to arrive ‘‘ the day after the fair” with 
its queries and considerations. Six years ago, the 
matter was broached there in a paper by Mr. Henry 
F. Chorley, in which some of the most obvious neces- 
sities of Music in this country were laid out to view, 
and these for the first time before a Society not 
exclusively musica]. The result was a curious strag- 
gling away from the discussion of the main subject 
into a secondary one, the formation of a committee 
(in imitation of a French model) to adjust and decide 
on what musical pitch should be,—an investment of 
sincere labour and ingenious talk which came to 
nothing. Later, there was formed a second com- 
mittee to discuss educational matters and to confer 
with the authorities of the Royal Academy of Music 
in the hope of persuading them to amend their 
ways. Naturally enough, those potentates behaved 
very much after the fashion of Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden in ‘Old Mortality,’ when she turned on 
Mause Headrigg, with ‘‘ The error of my ways, ye 
uncivil woman !”—But they were put on the alert; 
and under the pressure of a petition signed by many 
and sundry musicians (when did ever petition lack 
signatures, contributed by fear, or credulity, or 
thoughtlessness?) Government was prevailed on 
to support the Academy, as it stands, by its driblet 
of 5001. a year. This done, we cannot but repeat 
that we fear the Society may have moved too late. 
‘Time was—Time is—Time is no more”! said the 
Brazen Head,—and it never uttered after. —The old 
Royal Academy of Music having been thus accre- 
dited, will hardly now feel itself modest enough to 
pick its notorious defects to pieces. “ It is of no use,” 
as Mr, Costa said at the Society of Arts, in respect 
to the discussion on Mr. Chorley’s paper, “‘to patch 
an old coat.” Meanwhile, private academies are 
rising, which bid fair in some measure to provide 
for the want. 








ConcEeRTS.—We hardly need say that Handel’s 
‘Israel’ is probably not so perfectly given any- 
where in Europe at the time present as at Exeter 
Hall, by the Sacred Harmonic Society.—Y esterday 
week’s performance of that sublimest of descriptive 
oratorios was a very fine one. 


The Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday last was, 





| as usual, one of great interest. When Schumann’s 


Symphony in D minor was introduced last Novem- 
ber twelvemonth at the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
we attempted to set it in its place as among the 
best works of one whom we must hold to be an 
ungracious and unequal writer—certainly an artist 
—but one belonging to a time of disease and decay. 
There is, then, no need to return to the subject in 
detail, since acceptance or rejection has nothing to 
do with the value of a given creator. M. Gounod 
was, to our apprehension, as much a reality in 
1851, when we were pursued by opprobrium for 
pointing him out as a rising composer, as he is 
now, when publishers are fighting for his works. 
That which was crude in Beethoven’s last com- 
positions will remain to be crude,—at least till 





‘* Music shall untune the sky.” Granted some expe- 


rience, some faculty of discernment (without which 
no one should attempt criticism), a first hearing, 
we maintain, in some important respects, to be as 
decisive as a last one. The music we must distort 
our judgment into liking may, by that very process, 
be proved to be itself distorted.—It is true, also, 
that preferences for a seductive style may fade when 
the receipt for the manner is found out; thus 
with many the love which Spohr’s music inspired 
has already gone by.—But the converse does not 
hold good with regard to antipathy and disapproval 
in such persons as have no purpose of being for or 
against any fashion, but of enjoying, in all their 
strength and simplicity, the good and the clear 
things of Art—no matter whence they come. The 
pianist at Sydenham was Mr. Cusins, who played 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto for Pianoforte, Violin 
and Violoncello, with Herr Straus and M. Daubert, 
and played exceedingly well.—To-day Herr Abert’s 
‘Columbus’ Symphony will be given, and Spohr’s 
*Cecilian Ode.’ 

At the Beethoven Society’s Concert, on Saturday 
night, a very fine performance of Beethoven’s Trio 
in E flat, Op. 70, was the least familiar among the 
concerted pieces ; the artists being M. Dannreuther 
(who is rapidly rising into notice as a player in 
public), Herr Wiener (a good and steady violinist, 
who is new to us), and Signor Pezze. The humo. 
rous allegretto, which may almost pair off with that 
of the “‘ Little Symphony” in F, and the splendid 
and vigorous finale, are in the master’s best style. 
Tn the latter movement, the force and boldness of 
the ideas are among those examples of inspiration 
in which he is without a peer.—There is perhaps a 
certain thinness in the opening allegro, which de- 
mands more tone than any pianoforte possesses, 
though the movement rises towards its conclusion; 
and this possibly may be the cause why the Trio 
is less in request than that in D major, with which 
it bears company.— We can only further mention, in 
reference to this Concert, the singing of Miss Julia 
Elton, a young lady with a pleasing, low voice, 
and who gave Haydn’s fine but sombre “ Spirit 
Song” as only a well-trained artist can give it. 

Monday’s Popular Concert was a Beethoven 
night ; the pianist was Madame Arabella Goddard; 
the violinist, Herr Straus; and Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang ‘ Adelaida.’ On Monday next, Herr Joachim 
will appear. 

Quackery cleaveth to our door-posts with a ter- 
rible persistence, and especially, it must be sorrow- 
fully added, to the doors of England’s musical 
temples. Take a concert bill which has been flaring 
over London during the last week—promising us 
a sacred, jolly and picturesque entertainment for 
the opening of Lent, on which day Orthodoxy will 
not let the “ poor players” play their tricks.—We 
purposely omit all names :— 

 Ash-Wednesday evening, March 1, at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre.—The most popular pieces from Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ 
and ‘Judas Macecabzeus,’ Haydn's ‘Creation,’ Beethoven's 
‘Mount of Olives,’ Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah’ and ‘St. Paul,’ 
Spohr's ‘ Calvary,’ Méhul’s ‘ Joseph,’ and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ and ‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ together with a miscellaneous 
selection, comprising vocal and instrumental works by the 
greatest masters. The London Choral Union (200 voices), 
Selections of national Welsh music, accompanied by a band 
of harps, in honour of St. David’s day (March 1). A new 
song, entitled ‘The Loss of the Bombay,’ will be sung on 
this occasion—Burthen, ‘One cheer, then, for Mandeville, 
fearless and true; and one Cheer more, James McMahon, 
for you; and Cheer upon Cheer for the jolly-boat’s crew!” 
Cheers in which it is hoped the audience will heartily 
join. ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,’ ‘Welcome, Alex- 
andra,’ and Arne’s ‘ Rule Britannia,’ will also be given.” 
—Who can wonder that if such a farrago of the 
‘Messiah,’ ‘Calvary,’ ‘James McMahon,’ and 
‘Welcome, Alexandra,’ can be put forth on such 
a day, and by a professor not without pretension, 
foreigners should shrug their shoulders and sneer 
when England’s musical progress is mentioned? 

Royat EnciisH Opera.—M. Gounod’s ‘Médecin 
malgré Lui’— At the fag-end of its season, the 
Limited Liability Company have brought out the 
only work of real musical value which they have 
introduced during their singular reign. The one 
comic opera by the composer who now commands 
the attention of Europe deserved a better place. 
But ‘Le Médecin malgré Lui’ has, in every 
circumstance, stood a bad chance in England. It 


was our disagreeable task not long since to call 
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attention to the manner in which the French text 
had been rendered into English. On returning to 
‘Le Médecin,’ with reference to its performance, 
we must repeat every objection made ; perfectly 
aware the while, that no easy service was here 
required of the translator. The disregard of diffi- 
culties here manifest, however, amounts to cal- 
lousness or carelessness.—Our remark, however, 
confines itself to the words for music. The spoken 
dialogue (which would have borne retrenchment) 
is better rendered in blank verse; and the inex- 
tinguishable drollery of Molitre’s language, even as 
thus given, as potently compels Laughter to “hold 
both his sides,” in Covent Garden, as did its 
maker’s wit and shrewdness when George Dandin 
was presented to the French court, in the gloomy 
vaulted chamber of the Palace of Chambord.— 
There is no need to tell the story anew; 
since those who are unfamiliar with Molitre 
(a smaller number it is to be hoped than Mr. 
Cowden Clarke supposes) may be expected to 
know Fielding’s ‘Mock Doctor.’ Though on the 
verge of coarseness here and there, it is rich in 
lively, farcical situations ; and of these M. Gounod 
has availed himself with that skill, both musical 
and humorous, which marks the real composer, who 
can assume whatever mood he will. When it is 
considered, in conjunction with the devotional effect 
produced by his ‘Solemn Mass,’ and the senti- 
mental and impassioned beauty of his ‘Faust,’ those 
will be bold beyond common courage who hence- 
forth say that he has only one colour on his 
palette,—one string to his lyre. 

The music is remarkable as having been written 
for singers of the most moderate attainments, one 
excepted—the baritone Sganarelle (in English, 
Dominique), whose song, ‘ Vive la Médecine,’ which 
opens the third act, has a dash and brightness 
which demands a first-class artist, the more as he 
must be able to persist in a rapid tempo. To do 
this well (as all who know what the Germans call 
the Champagne song, in ‘Don Juan,’ must admit) is 





not easy. His former air, in the first act, ‘Qu’ils 
sont doux,’ makes its own effect by the quaintness of | 
the music, and the subtlety of the instrumentation. | 
This may be said of Leander’s delicious serenade, 
‘Est-on sage?’ in the second act, the phrases of 
which have a grace which no one save an idiot could | 
miss, upborne as they are by most exquisite orches- 
tral treatment.— Another remark has to be offered | 
in place of that more deliberate study of a work 
sure to keep the stage which we may one day give. | 
In none of M. Gounod’s more ambitious operas is 
affluence of idea and his power over continuous 
composition (a quality even now contested) more | 
clearly evident :—see the Zvio, No. 4, in the first | 
act, especially towards the close, where the three | 
voices and the orchestra work together with such 
admirable independence :—see the chorus of wood- | 
cutterswhich closes theact; and theimportant sextwor | 
in the second act, the symphonic phrase of which is 
thrown out with a grand freedom only exceeded 
by Signor Rossini’s, in the opening of the duett for 
men in ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ and the conduct of which 
is in the highest style of concerted music. 

The opera is legitimately and brilliantly success- 
ful. The principal artists in it are Miss Poole (who | 
has hardly bitterness enough for Martine, the Doc- | 
tor’s wife), Miss Huddart as Jacqueline, the nurse, | 
Miss Thirlwall as Lucinda; Mr. H. Corri as Domi- | 
nique, Mr. Haigh as Leander, and Mr. A. Cook as | 
Geronte. All are at their best; sing as if inspired 
by delight in the music, and act merrily. —Mr., Corri | 
has raised himself by the performance of his part, | 
which is the most important one. He had already | 
proved himself our best English bujfo, in ‘ Le | 
Domino Noir.’—There were more encores on the 
second than on the first night—among these, the 
‘Fabliau,’ which shows Mr. Haigh to his best 
advantage. Had ‘ Le Médecin’ been produced ear- 
lier in the season (and, be it repeated, it is an 
opera requiring only one first-class artist), it might 

ve given a musical spirit and character to the 
proceedings of the English Opera Company, in the 
long run, worth all the money gained by one-legged 
pirouettes, the charm of which can be neither ex- 
ceeded—nor repeated. 











Sr. James’s.—A new drama by Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham was produced on Saturday. It is en- 
titled ‘ Faces in the Fire,’ and is an adaptation of 
an old French comedy—‘ Mathilde, ou La Jalou- 
sie,” by MM. Bayard and Laurencin. Placed on 
the stage with the richest of accessories, and per- 
formed by a well-practised company, includin 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, the play appears 
with advantages which secure its reception. It is 
in three acts, the second concluding with a striking 
situation, and the third sustained with considerable 
ability. The strength of the piece, however, 
consists in its giving an opportunity for Mrs. C. 
Mathews to exhibit her pathetic powers, which she 
does in a manner to raise our estimation of her as 
an actress. Her position is that ofa mother whose 
love for her son has been intensified by her having 
for years concealed her relationship, and whom, 
being under the guardianship of her second hus- 
band, she is afraid of losing by his being shipped-off 
to an appointment in Melbourne. Her agonies in 
this contingency are forcibly expressed by the 
author, and receives from Mrs. Charles Mathews 
an interpretation which shows them in their most 
excited form. In her efforts to secure the restora- 
tion of her son, she consults a friend and 
neighbour, whose wife (Miss Herbert) is of a 
jealous disposition, and thus gives rise to scenes 
in which the more violent passions are exhibited 
on all sides. This rather serious action is relieved 
by the introduction of one Mr. Cecil Vane (Mr. C. 
Mathews), whose absurd interferences with other 
people’s business lead to mischief which he has not 
brains enough to understand. Here the vivacity 
and peculiar style of the actor come in aid of the 
impression, and the result is irresistibly humorous 
and amusing. The merits of the comedy altogether 
are of no common order, and are, besides, precisely 
ofa kind to be acceptable to a fashionable audience. 


Princess’s.—A new farce, by Mr. David Fisher, 
was produced on Monday. It is entitled ‘ Heart- 
strings and Fiddle-strings,’ and, like all actors’ 
plays, consists mainly of stage situations, so con- 
trived as to set in the best light the principal cha- 
racter, which is supported by the author himself. 
The hero is a professional violinist, Mozart Ludwig 
von Beethoven Smith, who, to allure his innamorata, 
Ellen Wilkinson, a teacher of music (Miss Emma 
Barnett), from an adjoining apartment, executes a 
difficult composition on his violin, and succeeds in 
his object. Mr. Fisher, in exhibiting his accom- 
plishment in this respect, won a well-merited encore 
from the audience. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Mr. Gye announces that the Royal Italian Opera 
will commence its performances this year on the 
28th proximo. 

Miss Louisa Pyne will this evening take a 
benefit ; the music chosen being ‘Satanella,’ and 
a Concert. 

The Musical Society announces for its first con- 
cert Mr. H. Smart’s ‘ Bride of Dunkerron.’ 

The ritual music at Cardinal Wiseman’s stately 
obsequies in the Moorfields Chapel, was Novello’s 
arrangement of the Gregorian Requiem. Solemn 
musical services in memoriam have been announced 
in most Romish places of worship, Mozart’s 
‘ Requiem’ being the Mass most largely called on. 
Is Cherubini’s finer setting of the service for the 
dead to be overlooked for ever in this country? 

We perceive by the Orchestra that, failing its 
production on the stage (rendered almost impossible 
by the nature of the story), M. Gounod’s ‘ Reine 
de Saba’ will be shortly performed as concert-music 
at Sydenham. There, too, during the season we 
are to have two choral concerts made up of school- 
singers, on the largest scale, conducted by Mr. 
Hullah and Mr. Martin. The performance of 
M.Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ at Manchester, has 
created such a lively sensation that the work will 
be shortly given at Liverpool, by the Philharmonic 
Society. Why should not the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, we ask once again, take heart of grace, 
and provide itself with another “as sure a card” 
as any already in its hand ? 

Mr. Halle intends to produce the scherzo and 


*Three Choirs when the same was held there. 


andante of Herr Abert’s ‘Columbus’ Symphony, 
reviewed some weeks since in the Atheneum, at 
the last of his subscription concerts at Manchester. 
The whole work will be presented by him next sea- 
son. A concert will be given at Manchester in the 
course of March for Herr Ernst’s benefit, at which 
Herr Joachim will perform. The health of the 
great violinist, we are more sorry than surprised to 
hear, has undergone no improvement. 

The performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Trumpet’ 
Overture at Sydenham did not “ come off ” without 
a certain amount of civil controversy, as to dates, 
purposes, &c.,—attended by the usual fuss of indig- 
nation against Mendelssohn’s survivors and execu- 
tors, because they will not issue to the public a 
mass of writings which he did not choose to give 
out; conceiving them incomplete, and below the mark 
of his own intention and ambition. No one knew 
better his purposes in life and art than this great 
man. He was neither disorderly, nor disordered ; 
and though he lived by his music, from the time 
when he adopted it as his profession, he never 
debased himself for lucre, nor wrought at the 
bidding of any speculator—in this different from 
such men as the Morlands in painting, as the 
Mozarts in music, who will sell good, bad, indifferent 
ware indiscriminately ; and who both (the latter 
especially) may have had a richer vein of original 
fluency than the composer of the Overture to the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ That Mendelssohn 
was scrupulous as to his works may be seen by the 
thematic catalogue he prepared so carefully; that he 
felt he was restricted in fantasy, as compared with 
more spontaneous inventors, is only to us another 
sign of his strength—not weakness, —since it is clear 
that every bar he wrote contained a new attempt 
to arrive at greater nature and freedom in his 
first thoughts. Surely the wishes of such a man 
who could (so to say) hold his geniusin his own hand, 
ought to have some authority for those who really 
honour his grave. Surely open-mouthed curiosity 
should content itself without breaking into deposit- 
ories providently arranged of the Great Dead. To 
any work once laid before the public these remarks 
cannot apply ; but we strongly protest against 
the indelicacy which would force out to common 
day that which a man of sane and well-balanced 
mind, high conscience and shrewd judgment, 
thought it best to keep back. Meanwhile, one 
effect of this immoderate eagerness is making 
itself felt. Persons of mark are increasingly 
destroying papers, private letters, sketches, to save 
themselves from the consequences of an indiscretion 
which, while it seems enthusiastic, is, in reality, 
not very far from the idle curiosity which used 
to gather people into the house where Death lay, 
there to look on the decomposing remains of those 
who had been either beloved or famous. 

Among the deaths of the month just over must 
be mentioned that of Mr. Amott, the organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and who was used to officiate 
in his turn as conductor of the Festival of = 

e 
will be succeeded, we are told, by Dr. Wesley. 

e news from Paris is varied enough this week. 
The Gazette Musicale now begins to hold out hopes 
that about the first fortnight in April, the first 
performance of ‘L’Africaine’ may be expected. 
What was written half in jest will probably turn 
out earnest. It will not surprise any one familiar 
with the habits of the Grand Opéra if the work does 
not see the light for some weeks later : anything 
like an idea of keeping faith with the public being 
scouted by our neighbours in some matters of 
organization so wearisomely practical—The new 
translation of ‘Die Zauberfléte’ by MM. Nuitter 
and Beaumont (who have merely tried to refine 
the text, without, as in the case of ‘ Die Entfiih- 
rung,’ modifying the course of incident) is said to 
have thoroughly succeeded at the Théatre Lyrique. 
—M. Mermet’s ‘ Roland,’ which has been tried in 
two or three provincial French theatres (one not 
less important than that of Bordeaux), is said to 
have miserably disappointed expectation. We are 
not surprised at this ; since the acceptance of such 
incomplete and tawdry music by the Parisians has 
been a matter of wonder.— Madame Frezzolini has 
been reappearing at the Italian Opera, in ‘ Lucia. 





—M. Dietsch, chapel-master at the Madeleine, who 
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for a while directed the orchestra of the Grand 
Opéra ; who composed several masses, and set 
Herr Wagner’s book of the ‘Flying Dutchman’ | 
(on the music thereof being rejected by the French | 
managers) died the other day, suddenly.—Mr. | 
Wallace is said to be on the way to convalescence. | 

Herr Hiller’s new opera, ‘The Deserter,’ has | 
been duly produced at Cologne, where its composer 
is deservedly a favourite.—‘ Le Cid,’ an opera by 
M. Théodore Gouvy (whose Symphonies live in 
Germany, though hardly known in his own country, 
France, and not at all in England) has been 
accepted at the Theatre in Dresden.—‘ The Fairy | 
of Elvershoe,’ with music by Herr Reiter, is said 
to have thriven on its production at Wiesbaden. 
The same good account is given of ‘ Perdita,’ an | 
opera by M. Barbieri, lately brought out at Prague. 
—Meanwhile, the Bach Society at Berlin have | 
made a resurrection of the comic Cantata, ‘Phcebus 
and Pan,’ by Sebastian the Great, of which some 
account was given here a few seasons ago. 

“These violent delights have violent ends.” 
The following paragraph is quoted from a late 
contribution of German news to the Orchestra, by | 
one on whose correctness reliance may be placed : 
—‘ South German papers of this week record that 
arupture has occurred between the young King of | 
Bavaria and Herr Wagner, the latter of whom had 
been treated with such marked generosity...... 
At the last performance of the ‘Fliegender Hol- 
lander,’ the composer was not at his desk, and 
the royal box was dark and uninhabited.” That 
ingratitude is worse than the sin of witchcraft need 
not be propounded anew. [If this tale be true, Herr 
Wagner has, we fear, committed the offence twice: 
first, against the King of Saxony, to overthrow whom 
(being his paid servant) he went out on the barri- 
cades; secondly, against the King of Bavaria, 
who, unawed by such precedent, lured the strange 
visitor to his capital, as has been told. Twice, 
shall we say ?—no, three times, if what we heard 
at Carlsruhe be true ;—namely, tha‘ the de-composer 
whom Dr. Liszt picked out when under discredit, 
obscurity and exile, and by his chivalrous, how- 
beit mistaken, advocacy, set in the place (such as 
it is!) that he has heldin the world of revolutionary 
German music — on his fraternizing with ‘ our 
cousin of Bavaria,” absolutely had the want of 
heart to part company from the works and musical 
proceedings of his benefactor. For a career such 
as this, disapproval cannot be too severe. Whe- 
ther Herr Wagner will find a third German sove- 
reign to shelter the insolence of his music, or a 
second great artist to comfort and assist him when 
in well-deserved exile, remains to be seen. For 
the honour of what was a great artistic country, 
it is to be hoped not. 

The Odéon seems to be the theatre in Paris 
where young dramatic authors of real promise are 
nursed. A new candidate has arrived there, named 
M. Edouard Pailleron, with a three-act comedy in 
verse. Why will our neighbours, sensitive as they 
are to what is ridiculous in other countries, cleave 
to the old academical nonsense,—to the notion 
that rhymed verse can be possibly a good vehicle 
for dramatic emotion? ‘Le Second Mouvement’ 
(such is the title) is hailed by M. Janin as cordially 
as ‘Honneur et Argent,’ M. Ponsard’s dreary 
comedy, was lauded by him. Meanwhile, the same 
sparkling dramatic critic has our heartiest adherence 
in his denunciation of the classical burlesques of 
which M. Offenbach’s ‘Orphée’ (no matter how 
clever as a freak done for once) set the unwholesome 
pattern. The newest has been ‘ Jupiter et Léda,’ 
at the Bouffes Parisiens, the music of which is by 
an amateur (as we define the word), Mdlle. Susanne 
Lagier, who had her day as a dashing slang actress, 
i ogg by old and young gentlemen, and who, 

ving a tune-making taste, is now turning it to 
account. The product, so far as we can guess, 
appears to be what an American might describe as 
“cruel small.” ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant,’ in five 
acts and seven tableaux, by M. Octave Feuillet, 
has been just produced at the Vaudeville, and, M. 
Janin says, has been received with favour. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—D.—V.—N, F, G.—E, A. D.— 
T. E.B.—C. F. Z.—0. 8.—R. R. D.—L, H. P.—F. H— 
received, 





14, Ludgate-hill, March 1, 1865. 
AMERICAN LAW BOOKS. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to call atten- 
tion to their Stock of American Law Books. A 
supply of the following are now to hand :— 


ABBOTT'S Digest of the New York Statutes and Reports, 6 vols. 
calf, complete to July, 1863, 91. 9s. 


| BISHOP’S Commentaries on International Law, 2 vols. 8vo. 31. 


BISHOP'S Commentaries on the Law of Marriage and Divorce, 
2 vols. 8vo. New Edition. (Shortly. 

BLATCHFORD’'S Circuit Court Reports, 2 vols. calf, 32. 33. 

BLATCHFORD and HOWLAND’S Reports, Vol. I. calf, 258. 

30UVIER'S Institutes of American Law, 4 vols. 8vo. calf, 41. 108. 

BLYDENBURG on the Law of Usury, calf, 15s. 

ee on Circumstantial Evidence, Second Edition, calf, 
31s. 6d. 


BURRILL’S Law Dictionary and Glossary, Second Edition, 
2 vols. calf, 32. 

BRADFORD'S New York Surrowgate’s Reports, in continuation, 
4 vols. calf, 5l. 

CLEAVELAND’S New York Banking Laws, calf, 21s. 

CUSHING’S Law and Practice of Legislative Assemblies, 8vo. 253. 


| DUER on the Law of Marine Insurance, 2 vols. calf, 31. 38. 


DUER’S Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

DWIGHT on Charitable Uses in England, 2 vols. calf, 5v. 

DRAFT ofa Penal Code for the State of New York, cloth, 10s. 

EDWARDS on the Stamp Act, Second Edition, revised, calf, 189. 

ssi ali Institutes, International and Intestate Law, calf, 
308. 

GREENLEAF’S Treatise on the Law of Evidence, Eleventh 


Edition, 3 vols. 41. 4s. 
GREENLEAF’S Overruled and Doubted Cases, calf, 218. 
HALLECK’S Rules regulating International Law and Inter- 
course, 378. 6d. 
HALSTED’S Digest—Law of Evidence, 2 vols. calf, 27. 10s. 
HILLARD’S Law of Torts, or Private Wrongs, 2 vols. 8vo. 568. 
HILLIARD’S Elements of American Jurisprudence, calf, 188. 
wae ey Provisional Remedies of the Code of Procedure, 
calf, 253. 
HURD on Habeas Corpus, calf, 30s. 
HUNTINGDON’S (Chas. B.) Trial for Forgery, calf, 15s. 
JONES'S Introduction to Legal Science, calf, 7s. 6d. 


KENT’S Commentaries on American Law, 4 vols. 8yo. Tenth 
Edition, 41, 108. 


KENT’S Commentaries, Abridged, calf, 163. 

LAILOR’S Law of Real Property, calf, 12s. 

M‘ALLISTER’S Circuit Court Reports, Vol. I. calf, 31s. 6d. 

NEW YORK Insurance Companies Laws, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

NEW YORK Limited Partnership Laws, sewed, 28. 6d. 

OLCOTT'S Admiralty Reports, calf, 253. 

PIERCE'S American Railroad Law, calf, 258. 

THE PARISH WILL Case, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

REDFIELD’S New York Surrowgate’s Reports, 1 vol. calf, 258. 

REDFIELD’S Treatise on the Law of Railways, 8vo. 308. 

ROCKWELL’S Spanish, Mexican, and English Law relative to 
Mines, calf, 21. 28. 

SEDGWICK on Statutory and Constitutional Law, calf, 31s. 6d. 


SEDGW a? on the Measure of Damages, Third Edition, calf, 
31s. 6d. 


STORY on the Law of Agency, Sixth Edition, 8vo. 283, 
STORY on the Law of Bailments, Seventh Edition, 8vo, 288. 
STORY on Bills of Exchange, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 288. 


TORTS Camaneptnnios on the Conflict of Laws, Fifth Edition, 
Vo. 283. 


STORY on the Constitution of the United States, 2 vols. 8vo. 368. 
STORY on Equity Jurisprudence, Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 8yo. 638. 
STORY’S Equity Pleadings, Seventh Edition, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
STORY’S Law of Partnership, Fifth Edition, 8vo. 288. 

STORY'’S Law of Promissory Notes, Fifth Edition, 8vo. 28s. 


STORY’S Treatise on the Law of Contracts, Fourth Edition, 
2 vols. 8yo. 638. 


STORY’S Treatise on the Law of Sales, Third Edition, 8vo. 288. 
TAYLOR’S Executors’ Guide, calf, 5s. 
ae ~g and BULLARD’S Law of Trusts and Trustees, calf, 


UNITED STATES Copyright and Patent Laws, 1790 to 1962, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES Criminal Digest, calf, 302. 
UNITED STATES National Bank Act of 1864, sewed, 28. 
UNITED STATES Excise-Tax Law, 1864, sewed, 28. 6d. 


UPTON’S Maritime, Warfare, and Prize Law, Third Edition, 
calf, 258. 


VOORTRIE'’S Annotated Code, Eighth Revised Edition, 1864, 358, 

WALKER’S Introduction to American Law, 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Ween Elements of International Law, with Supplement, 
358. 


WHEATON'S History of International Law, 32s. 


*,.* Lists of American Importations, in all departments of 
Literature, forwarded monthly where requested, 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers, 


14, Ludgate-hill. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


DE PROFUNDIS: 


A TALE OF THE SOCIAL DEPOSITS, 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author of‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 


Spectator, January 21, 1865. 

“Mr. Gilbert’s novels do more to enlarge the 
field of actual experience than those of any other 
writer of the day. It is not only that he, like all 
our abler novelists, is a rigid realist, nor even that 
his knowledge of classes unknown to the ordinary 
writers of English fiction is profound and minute, 
but it is that he gives the facts of the life he 
describes, not only without idealization, for Mr. 
Trollope and many others do the same, but even 
without any of that half-artistic, half-unconscious 
distillation which has in view the clear reflection 
of character, the production of anintellectual picture. 
Defoe and Mr. Gilbert alone of English novelists 
seem to give the ore of English life......We think 
‘De Profundis’ the most powerful of Mr. Gilbert’s 
powerful stories.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, February 22, 1865. 

‘* One after another the critics have been saying 
that Mr. Gilbert is like Defoe. This is perfectly 
true, and it indicates, though it does not define, 
the differentia of his manner as a novelist. It also 
indicates the rarity of that manner, and in truth 
nothing is more rare in literature than to come 
across a story-teller, pure and simple. Such a writer 
was Defoe, such a writer is Mr. Gilbert......‘De 
Profundis’ is a novel of very exceptional power, 
full of dry, calm humour, and, besides, thoroughly 
interesting as a mere tale. ...... The Newgate 
Calendar cannot take you down to lower levels 
than Mr. Gilbert takes you. Wordsworth rarely 
lifts you to higher moods than you may reach if 
you surrender yourself to his simple truthfulness. 
see... All the pain and puzzle of life is in his 
books—the great riddle is there; but he never 
for a moment insinuates that perhaps there is no 
key. What could afford finer chances of confusing 
the reader’s mind than an account of the self- 
examination of an ignorant washerwoman about 
to quit the world? The manner in which Mr. 
Gilbert turns this wretched creature’s mind inside- 
out shows us the seams, makes us smile all over, 
and then leaves us watching the poor soul up to 
heaven, is something far too good for praise.” 

Atheneum, January 28, 1865. 

“This is a remarkably clever book. ...... The 

various characters are true to the life.” 
Reader, February 4, 1865. 

‘We invite all who are disposed to take interest 
in an earnest and able book to read ‘De Profundis’ 
and judge for themselves.” 

Morning Post, January 23, 1865. 

“Such a pair as James and Jemima do not 
often appeal to our sympathies. Yet, in virtue of 
the honest, kindly nature, the woman’s heart beat- 
ing within that uncouth frame, the joint childish 
unsuspicion, good feelingand hard-working integrity 
of the pair, one feels more interest in them than in 
all the plumbox beauties to be met with in a score 
of successful novels.” 


Churchman, January 12, 1865. 

“We know few books which will give the reader 
so true an idea of the poor of London as this tale. 
We know of none which convey that information 
in so pleasing a form. Long acquaintance with the 
same classes as those from which Mr. Gilbert has 
selected the characters who pass before the reader 
in the pages of this novel enables us to guarantee 
the fidelity of his portraits and the reality of his 
descriptions.” 

Nonconformist, January 25, 1865. 

“Mr. Gilbert is unquestionably a man of very 
remarkable powers. He has a dramatic faculty 
which many professed dramatists might well envy, 
and a purity of style which in his department of 
literature has only been surpassed by Defoe...... 
There is an art which occasionally equals the most 
delicate and hidden touches of nature; and this art 
Mr. Gilbert has exhibited in ‘De Profundis.’” 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 
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Now ready, in One Volume, royal 8vo. price 38s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S (ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION, for 1865. 
«The first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Globe. 
‘* Beyond comparison with any other books of the same class, and perfect of its kind.” | and should be studied by everybody.”—Ilius. Lon. News. 
‘ , A Examiner. ** As a Book of Reference for Lawyers it is invaluable. They can find nowhere else 
‘*No one can take up this huge volume without seeing that it isa book of superior | such reliable and complete Pedigrees, and such accurate information of the families of 
merit and value, and such as not one person in a thousand could venture upon accom- | their most distinguished clients, There is no less troublesome or more interesting way of 
plishing.”—Observer. . | acquiring historical knowledge than by glancing over the pages of such a Peerage as that 
“Ulster King-of-Arms presents us annually with a Peerage and Baronetage which | of Sir Bernard Burke.”—Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter. 
may be classed among the institutions of the country.”—Daily Telegraph. } 











| ** A Peerage like this is really a portion of the historic literature of the country, 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, complete in One Volume, price 2/. 16s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S (Ulster King-of-Arms) 
GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“* A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but “‘ The whole forms a fine and full account of the gentry of these realms—of that class 
it will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and genealogies | ‘ who,’ says Sir Bernard in his preface, ‘ possess, though undistinguished by hereditary 
are recorded in it, continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution.” titles, an undeniable right, from antiquity of race, extent of property, and brilliancy of 

Post. achievements, to take foremost rank among the lesser nobility of Europe.’ ” 


Illus, Lon, News. 





Immediately, a New Edition of 


BURKE’S EXTINCT AND DORMANT PEERAGES. 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B. F.R.S. &c. 
Illustrated with 56 Plates, containing upwards of 250 Figures, with a Lens and a Photographic Plate. 








Just published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 


Edited by J. L. BALDWIN. 
Adopted by the following Clubs :— 


ARLINGTON, AamY AND Navy, ARTHUR’s, BoopLe’s, BRIGHTON AND Sussex, BriGhToN Uniox, Brooxs’s, CARLTON, CHELTRNHAM AND Grovucuorsn, CuNSERVATIVE, GARRICK, 
Guagps’, JUNIOR CARLTON, KILDAKE STRERT, LEINSTER, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, PorTLAND, RaLeIGH, REFORM, Royal YACHT, Sr. JaMEs’s, WHITR’s, 


And a TREATISE ON THE GAME, by J. C. 


*,* The Laws are printed separately, in large clear type on a sheet, price 3s. 6d., suitable for hanging in Card Rooms, 





New Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


EOtTH E N. 
l 


‘© The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”—Ewxaminer. “<The book is as ‘ light as light’ and lively as life."—Atheneum. 





Just published, demy 8vo., for 1865, price 5s. cloth, 


FOREICN OFFICE LIST, 
AND DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR HAND-BOOK. 


By EDWARD HERTSLET, of the Foreign Office. 
Illustrated with Five Maps, showing where British Diplomatic and Consular Agents are resident. 

* The Foreign Office List gives the most careful notices of every person depending on, | functionaries whose names it records. It is to be found in all the Chancelleries abroad ; 
or in any way connected with, the Foreign Office, from the Minister to the youngest super- | no Attaché of a Mission, great or small, thinks his library complete without it; and it is 
numerary clerk in his department, and from the Ambassador to the Cabinet messenger. | one of the first objects that attracts the eye of the British traveller as he waits for his 
It moreover enlivens the dull monotony of official detail with biographical notices of the | passport vis¢é in a Consul’s office.” —Times (from our own Correspondent), 





Just published, demy 8vo., for 1865, price 4s. 6d. sewed, 


WAR OFFICE LIST, 
AND DIRECTORY FOR THE CIVIL DEPARTMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 


Compiled from Official and other Documents, under permission of the Secretary of State for War, 
By DENHAM ROBINSON, of the War Office, 


Contains List of Employés in War Office, and Military, Manufacturing, Educational, and Scientific Departments; Officers in Commissariat, Medical, Purveyor’s, Barrack, Chaplains’, 
Store, and Engineer Civil Departments; Superannuated Civil Officers; Appointments and Services; Abstracts of Proceedings, Debates and Papers in Parliament (Military); War 
Office Circulars ; Combatant and Non-Combatant Staff at Stations. 





Just published, demy 8vo., for 1865, price 6s. cloth, 


COLONIAL OFFICE LIST. 


Comprising Historical Notices of the Colonial Dependencies of Great Britain; together with Statistical and other Information, including the Names and Services of the Principal 
cers under the several Colonial Governments, 
Fourth Publication, to be continued Annually. 
Compiled under the sanction of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, from Official Records, &c. 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON and ARTHUR N. BIRCH, of the Colonial Office. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


BY MACMILLAN: & CO. 
Se 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 


ARNOLD, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


Contents. 

1. The Functions of Criticism at the Present Time. 
2. The Literary Influence of Academies. 
3. Maurice De Guérin. 
4, Eugénie De Guérin. 
5. Heinrich Heine. a . 
6. Pagan and Medizyval Religious Sentiment. 
_ er 

inoza. 

arcus Aurelius. 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 


SPRING SONGS. By a West Highlander. 
Printed on toned paper, with a Vignette Illustration by 
Gourlay Steele. 

“The principal object proposed in these Poems was to choose i inci- 
dents and wee ations from common life, and to relate and describe 
them throughout, as far as was possible, in a selection of language 
Teally used ty. men, and at the same time to throw over them a 
certain colouring of imagination whereby odin ary things should 
be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect.” . 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads, by a Mic am Wordsworth. 


This day is published, 18mo. price 38. 6d. 


A BOOK of THOUGHTS. By H. A. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in 
cloth gilt, and dull gilt edges. 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


DANTE’S COMEDY: The HELL. Trans- | 


lated into Literal Blank Verse. 


By W. M. ROSSETTI. With 
Introduction and Notes. 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 


STORIES of BANKS and BANKERS. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN 


This day is published, 


The POETICAL WOKKS of ROBERT | 


BURNS. Edited, from the best Printed 
Authorities, with oe ilossarial Index and a Biographical 

emoir. By ALEXANDER SMITH. vols. handsomely 
bound in cloth, =" Vignette and Design by J. B., 
by Shaw. Price 9 


*,* These form ie of “‘ The Golden Treasury Series.” 


and Manuscript 









This day is published, the Resend Edition of 20,000 copies, price 


The . GLOBE EDITION of SHAKE- 
EARF’S COMPLETE WORKS. In OneCompact Volume, 
pos ae feap. vi Se Dearest es printed on toned paper, and bound 

in extra cloth. 


Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By TOM TAYLOR. Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz’ 
Vicomte Hersart de La Villemarqué. With some of the is of 
nal Melodies harmonized by Mrs. Tom Taylor. With Illus- 
trations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, 

Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 
si cle which will be equally acceptable to the student and | 
the general reader, which is brimful of good and suggestive things, 
and which will introduce many for the first time to a delightful 

Yegion of romantic poetry. It is elegantly got up, and copiously 

illustrated.”—Atheneum. 





Macminian & Co. London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HYMNI ECCLESIAE. 


Pars I. E BREVIARIO PARISIENSI. 


Pars II. E BREVIARIIS ROMANO, SARISBURIENSI, 
EBORACENSI et ALIUNDE. 


Macmillan & Co. London and Cambridge. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, 


DAVID: 


FOUR SERMONS PREACHED BEFORETHE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley ; 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Pambridge, and 
Chaplain to the Queen and to the Prince of Wales. 


Sermon I. DAVID’S WEAKNESS, 
» II. DAVID’S STRENGTH. 
” III. DAVID’S ANGER. 
” IV. DAVID’S DESERTS. 


Macmillan & Co, London and Cambridge, 


— 


Just published, price 1s. 


THE AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF THE 
SEWAGE OF LONDON 


EXAMINED in REFERENCE to the PRINCIPAL SCHEMES SUBMITTED to the METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


With Extracts from the Evidence of Chemists, Engineers, and Agriculturists. 
London: EpwarpD STanForD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 








NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE by the late J. G. EDGAR. 
| Illustrated by ROBERT DUDLEY and GUSTAVE DORE. 


Demy 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


| CRESSY AND POICTIERS; 
OR, THE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE'S PAGE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘DANES, SAXONS, and NORMANS,’ ‘HOW I WON MY SPURS,’ &e. 
London: S. O. BrEeTon, 248, Strand, W.C. 





| 
This day is published, 


THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 


By J. LANGTON SANFORD and MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 





| Contents. 


THE PERCIES THE TALBOTS | THE CECILS 
| THE VILLIERS 
| THE BARINGS 
| THE PETTY-FITZMAURICES 
THE HERBERTS 
THE SOMERSETS 
THE BERKELEYS 
THE SEYMOURS 
THE LENNOXES 
THE HOWARDS. 


THE GREYS OF HOWICK THE LEVESON-GOWERS 

THE LOWTHERS THE PAGETS 

THE VANES OF FANES THE MANNERS 

THE STANLEYS OF KNOWSLEY THE MONTAGUS | 

| THE GROSVENORS THE OSBORNES | 

| THE FITZWILLIAMS THE FITZROYS | 
THE CAVENDISHES THE SPENCERS 

| THE BENTINCKS THE GRENVILLES 

THE CLINTONS THE RUSSELLS 

THE STANHOPES 








engraved | 


Two Volumes demy 8vo. price 1/, 8s. in extra binding, with richly-gilt cover. 


Wituam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 10s, 6d, 


A SECOND SERIES OF 
CORNELIUS O'DOW D. 


Contents. 


Moral Aid—Serials and Three Volumes—A buse of Ireland—Be always ready with the Pistol—The Unlucky Number 
—The Man versus his Work—The Modern Crichtons—‘ The Cheap Article Warranted,” &c.—A “* Now ” and a “‘ Then ” 
—Security on the ‘ Rail’—Mountaineers and Ballooners—The Luxury of Liberty—* Take care of the Pence, and the 
| Pounds will,” &c. &c, &c.—Centenaries and Commemorations— Personal and Peculiar—From Turin to Rome vid Florence 
—Servants—Reformatories—Some Pros and Cons of Life Abroad—The Irish Viceroyalty—Scientific Congresses—Parsonitis 
—** The Dignified Attitude”—Mr. Banting—Hybrid Conservatism—The Fight over the Way—Travesties—About Doctors 
—On Certain Droll People—A Hint to Postage-Stamp Collectors—The People who come Late—Going into Parliament 
Continental Excursionists—Italian Financial Policy—A Word for an Ill-used Class. 








Witi1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE PALL MALL CAZETTE. 


On and after TUESDAY, the 7th of MARCH, will be published 


A MORNING EDITION, 


This Edition will be issued at the same time as the other Morning Newspapers, and will have the distinctive character 


of being a 
DAILY 


REVIEW. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Will be continued as an 
EVENING NEWSPAPER, 


ENLARGED FROM EIGHT TO TWELVE PAGES. 
14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s HISTORY of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. Vols. V. and VI., completing the Work. With Portraits and Maps. Price 40s. [Just ready. 


Mr. James M. Hutchings’s SCENES of WONDER 


and CURIOSITY in CALIFORNIA, With above One Hundred Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day. 


Carl Maria von Weber.—The LIFE of an ARTIST. 


From the German of Baron MAX MARIA VON WEBER. By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 22s. 
This day. 


Scrutator’s PRACTICAL LESSONS on HUNT- 


ING and SPORTING. Post 8vo. [On Tuesday. 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s A FAMOUS FORGERY: 


being the STORY of the UNFORTUNATE DOCTOR DODD. Post 8vo. 83. [Now ready. 


THROUGH MACEDONIA to the ALBANIAN 


LAKES. By MARY ADELAIDE WALKER. With 12 beautiful Illustrations. 
“The book is crammed with good things.” —Saturday Review. 
“ Monastir is celebrated for its filigree work in silver and gold. 


The authoress has designed a brilliant picture of the costume of 
the place as an illustration of its handsome textures but ungainly 


Demy 8vo. 20s. 


mae. And before she leaves Monastir she records a tragedy en 

of other similar stories, which show, notwithstanding the 
- = dh character of this neighbourhood, the abominable method 
of administering justice ~~ still prevails in this province of 
the Ottoman Empire.”—Times. 


The FARM HOMESTEADS of ENGLAND. 


A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing in different Districts of the Country, carefully selected from 
the most approved specimens of Farm Architecture, to illustrate the Accommodation required under the various 
modes of Husbandry; with a Digest of the leading —— recognized in the Construction and Arrangement of 
the Buildings. Edited by J. BAILEY DENTON, M. Inst. C.E. F.G.S., Engineer to the General Land Drainage 
Improvement Company. Imperial 4to. with Illustrations, 31. 3s. 


“The mz aanifoent ou of Mr. Baily Denton is eae original | build, perplexed by a multi 
in conce! ption.. cannot too warmly commend Mr. pauley here see actual an successful 
Denton’s ‘ Farm PAM of England’ to the attention of lan a 

owners, agents, and architects—indeed, of all persons interested | of our 

in the improvement of landed estates. Those who may hesitate to 





licity of theoretical ‘ designs,’ may 
precedents of the ver y, form they are 
nd may gather in one reading what i i. = ~ _ state 
owledge in every department of the Tee 





"Feb. 3, 1965. 
CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVELS. 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. 
NOTICE.—Messrs. Chapman & Hall beg to announce that the New Story, } NEVER 


FORGOTTEN, by Mr. Percy FrrzceRaxp, and now publishing in ‘ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, will be ready next week. 


Carman & HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Novel, MISS MAC- 


KENZIE. In 2 vols. post 8vo, [Now ready. 


MILES BULLER; or, the Little World of Onnie- 


gate. 3 vols. post 8vo. Now ready. 


Mr. Charles Clarke’s CRUMBS from a SPORTS- 


MAN’S TABLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Next week. 


Mr. Charles Lever’s LUTTRELL of ARRAN. 


With Thirty-two Illustrations, price 17s. 


MAJOR WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. By Whyte 


MELVILLE, 


“We must say a word for Major Whyte Melville, whose new | fox-huntand something of barrack life. Here we have his favourite 
novel, ‘The Brookes of Bridlemere,’ is in our opinion his best.. themes in full bloom, and Presented with so 
Now we have a story of gentlemen and ladies, told in an agreeable | | are not troubled with the of h his previous efforts in 
and straightforward manner, without any strain after false senti- | the same line. On the whole, we are inclined to rank this novel 
ent or parade of muscular Christianity. Mr. Whyte Melville | of Mr. Whyte Melville’s as the most agreeable of the present 

got into a good, easy style, with a great deal of pleasant — | Season. ”"— Times, December 19, 1364. 
init. Every story of his must, of necessity, have a ball in it, a | 


Caaruan & Hatz, 193, Piccadilly. 





YIM 








NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


NISBET & CO. 


———_>—__— 


JAMES 


1. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of ELIZA- 


BETH, last DUCHESS of GORDON. By the Rev. A. MOODY 
STUART Author of ‘The Three Mi: de 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6. cloth. ay oe. 


“one n perused with special and with general interest.” 
Court Jou 


2. 
LETTERS of RUTH BRYAN. By 


the Editor of ‘Handfuls of Purpose.’ With Preface by the 
Rey. A. MOODY STUART. Post 8yvo. 58. cloth. 


3. 
The ROAD and the RESTING- 


PLACE. By GRACE PRATT CHALMERS. 16mo. 22. cloth 
“ Full of original thought.” —Z. tical Christend 





4. 
EFFIES FRIENDS; or, Chronicles 


of the Woods and Shore: a Tale. ’ with Illustrations by Harry 
Rogers. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. cloth gilt. 


“ This is a very pretty and fanciful work.”—Court Circular. 


The SPIRITUAL TEMPLE of the 


SPIRITUAL GOD. » the Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT; 
Dresden. Post 8vo. 38. cloth. 


6. 
The LIFEBOAT: a Tale of our Coast 


Heroes. k for Boys. M. BALLANTYNE, 
Kuthor of * Fn &e. With: eee Post 8vo0. 58. 


“This is a very readable tale.”—St. James's Chronicle. 


7. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: Is it 


eet By PHILANDER. Small crown 8yo. 28. 6d. 


on a careful historical and argumentative review of the 
question of capital punishment.”—Liverpool Albion. 


8. 
HOME and FOREIGN SERVICE: 


ae in Active Christian Life. A Tale. Small crown 8yo 


“ This is an agreeable narrative.”—Church of England Magazine, 


9. 
THROUGH DEEP WATERS; or, 


Seek and Ye shall Find. An ay Translated fens 
the German. Small crown 8yo. 58. 
“* The autobio: hy is a most inteneating and instructive one.” 
— t. James's Chroni 


10, 


LAND and SEA. By P. H. Gosse, 


F.R.S., Author of ‘Romance of Natural History,’ &c. With 
Tilustrations. Small crown 8vo. 58. cloth, gilt e ges. 


“This book will bring pleasure to every true lover of nature.” 
Daily News. 


ll. 


A MEMOIR of General STONEWALL 


JACKSON. From Authentic Documents. By ROBERT L. 
DABNEY, D.D., Virginia. Edited by the Rev. W. CHAL- 
MERS. Vol I. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. (See Review in the 
Times, January 17, ‘ A Christian Warrior.’) 


12, 
LECTURES DELIVERED before the 


pouue MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION in EXETER 
LL. Thi — Lectures are now being re-issued in a uniform 
py of Volumes from the Commencement (1845-6) to the 
Present Time. Each Volume is handsomely bound in the 
Roxburghe style of binding, and embellished with a orga’ 
of one ofthe patrons or friends of the Association. Vols. I. to 
VI. (1845-6 to 1850-1) are now ready, price 4s. each ; or, the 
whole Series (20 vols.) may be subscribed for ‘at once by the 
payment of 31. 
“The volumes of the Exeter Hall Lectures contain articles 
ritten by men of as much learning, eloquence and ability as haye 
contributed to any publication which has issued from the press.” 
Extract from Prospectus. 





London: James Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners- 
street, W. 
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WORKS ON 
GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 





Sixth Edition, price 1s. 9d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, price 63. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. 

With Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 

In crown &Svo. price 63. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF 
THE GLOBE. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


In crown 8vo. price 2s. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. 


Second Edition, price 62. 


| 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL | 


GEOGRAPHY. 
With Illustrations and Glossary of Terms. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ the ‘ Royal Atlas.’ 





I. 

GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Ex- 
tent of all the Countries in the World, with their present 
Political Divisions. A Newand Enlarged Edition. Correcte 
to the present time. With a complete Index. 26 Maps. Hal 
bound, 128. 6d. 


Il. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illus- 
trating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. A 
N v and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half 
bound, 12s. 6d. 
III. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, com- 
prising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the impor- 
tant Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors ; 
accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T. 
HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. Half 
bound, 12s. 6d. 








IV. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. 
HIND, Esq. F.R.A.S. &c. Notesand Descriptive Letter-press 
to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
18 Maps. Half bound, 12s. 6d. 

v. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 


of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the 


| 


Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, | 


including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half bound, 5a. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


mHE FRENCH LA NGUAGE. 





The attention of Schoolmasters, Heads of Colleges, and others 
engaged in teaching French, is respectfully requested to the fol- 
lowing eminently useful Series of French Class-Books, which have 
enjoyed an unprecedented popu! *rity. A detailed Prospectus will 
be sent on application :— 

DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH 
GRAMMARS. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, MA. 
F.E.1.S. 25th Edition. Price 3s, 6d. handsomely bound. 

“At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the 
French Language. To the pupil, the effect is almost as if he 
looked into a map. so well defined is the course of study as ex- 
plained by M. de Fivas.”—Literary Gazette. 

*,* A KEY to the above, price 3s. 6d. 
DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. 15th Edition. 18mo. price 
28. 6d. strongly half bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS 
FRANCAIS, | Anciens et Modernes. llth Edition. 12mo. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION & la LANGUE 
FRANQ@AISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis, Anecdotes In- 
structives, Faits Mémorables, &c. 17th Edit.12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL; or, | 


Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight. 
3rd Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
*,* A KEY tothe above. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


| 
N.B. i Ss i -C aboy ¢ o | on . 4 rs i S + 
B. A single Specimen-Copy of any of the above forwarded to | of Divine Truth ; and, indeed, that it will prove a valuable help to all Students of God’s Holy Word. 


any person engaged in Tuition, post free, on receipt of the quoted 
price, less 10 per cent, 


London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


| has been given to their colour—so cunningly applied in the originals—as not only bespeaks the taste of the reproducers, 
| but would have been grateful to the ¢maitieur of old,” &c. 


| immediately that of Genesis; Psalm xe. is introduced at the close of the Pilgrimage in the Desert; Proverbs and Eccle- 
| siastes find their proper place in the History of Solomon, as recorded in the Books of Kings and Chronicles; and . 
| Prophecies in that of the several monarchs during whose reigns they were respectively uttered; while the Epistles 0 


| of Count Bastard transcends this one in the beauty of the illuminations. No English book is equal to it in the richness 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE EARLY HISTOR 
OF MANKIND, a 


AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION, 
By EDWARD BURNET TYLOR, 


Author of ‘Mexico and the Mexicans.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. ROBINSON. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY 
LAND. 


By the Rev. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., 


Author of ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.’ 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, Third and Revised Edition, 9 vols. 8vo. 84s. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY: 


INCLUDING that of the POPES to the PONTIFICATE of NICHOLAS V. 
By HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., 


Dean of St. Paul’s. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 


Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. Revised Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


III. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of the J EWS, from the Earliest Period, 


continued to Modern Times. Revised Edition. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street., 





At a great reduction in price, 
M. Libri’s Splendid Work on Ornamental Bookbindings, &c. 
Only 150 copies executed, price 52. 10s. (published at 97. 9s.) 


MONUMENTS INEDITS OU PEU CONNUS, 


faisant partie du Cabinet de GUILLAUME LIBRI, et qui se rapportent 4 Histoire de ’Ornementation chez différents 
Peuples. Seconde édition, augmentée de plusieurs Planches, containing 65 large Plates, exhibiting numerous speci- 
mens of richly ornamented Early Bookbindings, Iuminated Manuscripts, Drawings by Raffaelle, Michelangelo, Da 
Vinci, Rubens, Guercino, splendid Works of Art in Gold, lvory, &c., Early Engraved Maps, Antiquities in Gold by 
the Aborigines of America, &c., all beautifully executed in fac-simile of the originals, in gold, silver, and colours; 
with Descriptions in English and French. Royal folio, in portfolio. Lond. 1864 


This is undoubtedly one of the most interesting and valuable works on Book-Ornamentation ever produced. The 
Atheneum, in an elaborate notice of it, says:—‘* This splendidly illustrated work contains about a hundred examples of 
various methods of book-decoration—considering a volume as a field for the ornamental and caligraphic arts—which are 
comparatively little known, yet every one characteristic, and most of them beautiful in their way. Not even the work 


and splendour of the plates. For instance, in copying the enamels of early bindings and their inlaid gems, such attention 


Wits & SorHERAN, 136, Strand, London. 





Just published, in 1 handsome imperial 8vo. volume, upwards of 1,000 pp. price 12s. cloth, 


THE BIBLE MANUAL: 


An Expository and Practical Commentary on the Books of Scripture, arranged in Chronological Order ; forming & Hand- 
book of Biblical Elucidation, for the Use of Families, Schools, and Students of the Word of God. 


Translated from the German Work edited by the late Rev. Dr. T. C. BARTH, of Calw, Wiirtemburg. 


The object of this work is twofold :—First, to facilitate the study of the Holy Scriptures by arranging them in strictly 
chronological order, so that the sacred narrative may form one continuous and connected history from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. And, secondly, to elucidate the Sacred Text by expository Annotations, and at the same time to furnish arguments 
against the pernicious effects of modern rationalism and scepticism. 

The following are examples of the Arrangement :—The Book of Job, as belonging to the early patriarchal age, follows 


St. Paul are interpolated in the Acts of the Apostles. Copious Notes, based on a profound study of the meaning of the 
Scriptures, and embodying all necessary cognate information relative to the History, Geography, and Antiquities of the 
East, are interwoven with the Text; and, generally, one part of Scripture is made to reflect and throw light on another. 
The Text :—All important passages are cited in full, and brief explanatory summaries are given of the remainder. i 

The Spirit of the Work is that of implicit faith in the Divine Inspiration of the Bible. It is believed the book eh 
commend itself at once to the notice of Clergymen, Ministers, and others whose duty it is to explain and apply the lessons 


London: James Nispet & Co. 21, Berners-street, W. 
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Just published, crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


EVENINGS IN ARCADIA. 


Edited by JOHN DENNY. 
BEING CRITICISMS ON, AND SPECIMENS OF, OUR CHOICEST PASTORAL POETRY. 


The Reader. 
“This volume would form an attractive means of introduction to a knowledge of the best English poetry, approaching it, how- 
ever, by a special avenue, which, if not the best road, has at least the charm of offering a new and sequestered pathway.” 
St. James’s Chronicle. 


“Mr. Dennis has conferred a great boon upon the lovers of English Poetry.....We shall be greatly surprised if the work does 
not at once take standard rank among the highest class of critical literature.” 


The London Review. ; 
“It isa chatting book; but it is agreeable chatting. The author has an elegant perception of poetical truth and beauty.” 
Morning Post. 

“‘In his criticisms the author is frequently very happy, and has brought to his task a close acquaintance with the works, not 

only of England’s most famous poets, but of many who are comparatively obscure. No lover of verse can fail to draw pleasure from 
” 

the wor a = 

“The notion of the book is a happy one. Pictures of rural life taken from our best poets, social criticism, and apropos anecdote, 
should form a tempting entertainment...... The friends talk like men of taste and culture upon a subject which they thoroughly 
enjoy. Their tone is kindly, their remarks are sensible, and for the most part just, while the gravity of criticism is a good deal 
relieved by pleasant gossip. A book with these qualities, and rich moreover in poetical selections, can hardly be uninteresting.” 

Mustrated London News. 


“A more delightful companion during a solitary hour, either in summer beneath the spreading oak, or in winter by the fireside, 
it would not be easy to command.” Daily News. 


** A good and clever book. The style is highly classical and chaste.” 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 


WORKS OF POETRY AND CRITICISM. 


nnn 





NEW 


Just ready, in feap. 4to. price 8s. 


ATALANTA in CALYDON. By Algernon C. 


SWINBURNE. 








Just out, price 6s, cloth, 


F. CRAWFORD WILSON, Author of ‘Jonathan Oldaker,’ ‘ Gitanella,’ &c. 


‘There is a rich fancy pervading the whole of the pieces in this volume.” News of the World.—‘‘ None who regard 
Cowper as a true poet will dispute the right of Mr. Wilson to the same designation.” Christian Times.—** A history such 
as Crabbe might have written.” Morning Post.—‘ Proves the author to be in possession of great imaginative power.” 
Observer.—** True in that best and highest of truths—true to Nature.” Sunday Times.—‘‘ The strong points in this verse 
are pathos and humour.” Brighton Herald. 








Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
MR. PENNELL’S NEW VOLUME, 


CRESCENT? and Other Lyrics. By H. Cholmon- 
DELEY PENNELL, Author of ‘ Puck on Pegasus.’ 


«Language alike strong and musical,” Atheneum.—‘ Comes from a master hand.” John Bull. —Real and undoubted 
poetic talent.” Scotsman.—** ‘ Crescent ? ?? is a true epic in all but tediousness.” Sunday Times.—“ Mr. Pennell is a true 
poet.” Public Opinion. 








Demy 8vo. beautiful cloth, price 12s. 


STUDIES in BIOGRAPHY. By Lionel James 


TROTTER, late Captain 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. 


“An attractive and a useful biographical work.” Notes and Queries.—‘* Masterly sketches.” 


Press,‘ Conscien- 
tiously written.” Literary Gazette. 








Just issued, price 9s. 8vo. cloth, toned paper, 


ST. THOMAS A BECKET; and Other 


By JOHN POYER, Author of ‘ Anti-Colenso,’ &c. 
** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’”—KagarTs. 


Poems. 





Immediately, uniform in size and paper with ‘Enoch Arden,’ 


POEMS; containing Renderings from the 


the Srenneail Troubadours. By HAMILTON AIDE, Esq. 


Lays of 





On the eve of issue, feap. 8vo. handsome cloth, price 6s. 


A DREAM of IDLENESS; and Other 


By W. COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
London: EpwakD Moxon & Co, Dover-street, W. 


Poems. |‘ 


LATEST VOLUME | OF THE 


rrary’ of OLD AUTHORS.—Remains of 
the ly Popular Poetry of Engiend, Collected and Edited, 
with Introduction and Not loves, b CAREW 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, 58.; Large Paper, 7 en 6d. HAZLITT. 


*,* Other Works in this Series on Sale are :— 

. Marston’ 8s Dramatic Works, by Satie, 4 — 158. 
. Piers Ploughman, edited A Wright, He 

Increase Mather’s Remarkable Pro’ 
eee 's zetle Talk, edited bys sing wing dgnees,§ { Eaition, 58. 

‘oetical W Yorks, by Turnbull, 

Francis ( aries’ Enchiridion, 3¢. 
. Withers’ Hymns, and Songs of ‘the Church, 5s. 
. W ithers’ Hallelujah—Hymns, Songs, Odes, aa 63. 
. Southwell’s Poetical works, by Turnbull, 4s. 

John Aubrey’s Miscellanies, 
. Chapman’s Romer’ Tliad, 2 vols. repri 











nemmeeee. 


~ 
- 


inting. 
12. Chapman’s Homer's Odyssey, by Hooper, 2 2 vols. 128. 
13. Chapman's Frogsand Mice, Hymns, useeus, &c. 68. 
14. Webster's (John) Dramatic Works, by Hazlitt, 4 vols. 208. 
15. Lilly’s (John) Dramatic Works, by i 2 vols. 108. 
16. Crashaw’s Poetical Works. by a Hip 
17. Spen ’s An 


nce otes of Books Si 
; Suekville’s (Lord Buckhurst) Poctical my i — 
. Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible’ Worla, 58. 
. Lovelace’s Lucasta, &c., edited by Hazlitt, 5 
. History of King Arthur, 3 vols. reprinting. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Id 
cow 


tone 


-S 





Post 8vo. with Engravings, cloth, 3. 6d. 


\ AIFS and STRAYS of NORTH- 
Rector LEER HISTORY: By the Rev. SCOTT F. SURTEES. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


LEICESTER IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Nowrendy, - og 8vo. pp. 318, with Illustrations, 1 wanes 98. in 
large paper (only 25 printed), 11. 5 
OTICES ILLUSTRATIVE of the ‘DRAMA, 
and other Popular Amusements, chiefly in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, illustrating Shakespeare and his 
Contemporaries ; extracted from the Chamberlains’ Accounts 
and other Manuscripts of the Boro ugh of Leicester. With an 
Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM KELLY. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 








The Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 540, cloth, 15s. 


A MANUAL for the GENEALOGIST, 

TOPOGRAPHER, ANTIQUARY, and LEGAL PRO- 
FESSOR; a of ’ Deseripti tions of Public Records, Paro- 
chial, and other Registers, Wills, County and Family Histories, 
Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, &. By RICHARD 
SIMS, of the British Museum 

“ This work will be found indispensable by. shone engaged § in the 
study of Family History and Heraldry, a y oye e Compiler of 
County and Local History, the ‘Antiquary A the Lawyer.” 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES. 
Fifth Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. cloth, 


YEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 





ENGLAND. », bartly founded on Blackstone. +f sagen 
JOHN STE » Serjeant-at-Law, The Pitti bditio m, pre- 
red for ration of the learned Author, 


7 TAME ¢ MS EPHLEN, ohn i. "of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at Law, ao of Poole, and ptt, of English Law, at King’s 
College, Li on. 

u Youdon: ~~ arn 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
ish 





STEPHEN’S QUESTIONS. 
1 vol. 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth, 


UESTIONS for LAW STUDENTS on the 
FIFTH EDITION of Mr. Serjeant STEPHEN'S NEW 
MENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND. By 

JAMES STEPHEN, LID, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at. 


w, &e. 
lish Yondon Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
KERR’ Ss ACTION . AT rr AW. 
Third Edition, 12mo. 13s. cloth, 


N ACTION at LAW;; being an Outline of 

the Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts of Common Law, 

with an Cre View of the Proceedings in Actions therein. 

By ROBERT MALCOLM KERR, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law ; 

he J ne of the Sheriff’s Court of the City’ of London. Third 
ition. 

ts London Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
ishers. 


N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
TEETH. Second ae corrected and revised, free for 
seven stamps. To be had of all Booksellers; and of the Author, 
8, Grosvenor- street, B Bond- ‘street, Ww. 
MITH B ECK & BE 20 K’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument ss b sa out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest a A Deseri en sent free by post, 
or to be had on application at at 31, CORN L, E.C. 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MIT H, BECK & BECK, 
who have aL, Con from 6, Coleman-street, to 
1, CornuILt, E.C. 
where they have aaah extensive Show-rooms, containing large 
assortments of ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, 


and all classes of 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, and other SCIENTIFIC 
NSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS, 
iene sent on receipt of six postage-stamps. 


ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the AN N UALGENERAL 
ye of = Proprietors of ‘the Company will be heldin the 
OMPANY’S OFFICE, 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh, on MON- 
DAY, the 6th Mareh next, at Two o'clock p.m.,in terms of the 
h: 
r artet Transfer Bate ve will a closed on pend next, the 20th 
t., unt er the meeting. 
se W. LANGE, Secretary. 




















F. W 
61, readneedle-street, E.C., Feb. 17, 1865, 
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ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB 
in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
may be provided against 
By an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from 31. to 51. 58., to 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per W eek 
while laid-up by Injury. . 
‘COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices,— 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


{yj BEV eReae LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
bs Established 1834. 
With Branches at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

Very economical home and colonial rates for civil and military 
lives. Division every year of one-fifth of profits. Premiums on 
all participating policies six years in force reduced one-half for 
the year ending May, 1865, so that 50/. only of each 100l. of 
premium falling due is charged. Total assurances issued exceed 
seven millions sterling, claims paid 1} million, cash bonuses to 
assured 565,000/., or an average annual return of 9s, in the pound, 
at 25 divisions of profit. Advances made on life interests, and on 
real and other property in connexion with assurances. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


S UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Oflice of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
Payable in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, 
or Reduction of the Premiums, at the option of the 
Policy-holder. 


Policies effected before MIDSUMMER next, will participate 
in the Profits at the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may be 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief Office 
in Threadneedle-street. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
EstTaBLISHED IN 1797, 
70, LOMBAKD-STREERT. E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS,S.W. 
Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
oe Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. bie es James Lancaster, 

RS. sq. 

Thos, Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D.| Benjamin Shaw, Esa. 

YRS, . Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun. Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. M.P. 

Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates of Pre- 
mium with Participation in Profits, and at Low Rates without 
Profits. 

Also—LOANS in sums of not less than 5007., inconnexion with 
Life Assurance upon approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 28 to 60 
per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Por Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the! 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, London, 8. W. 
Established 1824. 

President-The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairmen. 

WILLIAM BOWMAN, F.R.S, | Sir C. LOCOCK, Bart. F.R.S. 


Financial results of the Society's operations. 
The Annual Income exceeds .........+..eeeeee cece e+ o1£201,000 
‘The Assurance Fund safely invested is over . + »-£1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 466, assuring £ 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division was £ 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to ........£1,62,62 

The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy forthe whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years may remain on credit, and may 
either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any 


time. 
LOW RATES of PREMIUM for YOUNG LIVES, with early 
, participation in Profits. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected without profits, 
by which thesum assured becomes payable on the attainment 
of a specified age, or at death, witohaves event shall first 


: peppen. - 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums proportioned to 
the increased risk. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT of CLAIMS.—Claims paid THIRTY 
days after proof of death. 














secretary. 





THE REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial Division 

in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 2s per cent 

on the Premiums paid in the five years. , 

The next Division of Profits will take place in January 
and persons who effect New Policies before the end of Jt 

‘will be entitled at that Division to one year’s additiv 

Profits over later Entrants. ‘- 








Tables of Ratesand Forms of P: be obtained o 
of the Rociety’s Agents, or of oF Supe eate tiehtenp 
sEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary Secreta 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8. W. cece 





NEW WORK BY MR. W. H. RUSSELL. 
This day is published in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


CANAD A: 
ITS DEFENCES, CONDITION AND RESOURCES. 


Being a Third and Concluding Volume of ‘MY DIARY NORTH and SOUTH.’ 
By W. H. RUSSELL, Esq. LL.D. 





COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES KNIGHT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d., the THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE DURING 
HALF-A-CENTURY. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Volumes I. and I. may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. each. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Period to our Own Times. 
Being an ABRIDGMENT of his ‘POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND.’ 


In One Large Volume, crown 8vo. 





In One Volume, demy 8vo. price 18s., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and 
General Objects, a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate, 
From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent. 
By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead. 
** There may be more learned and classic works on the subject of landscape gardening; but we doubt if there is one 
that contains so much useful information and practical details, relative to the laying out of a garden, as are to be found 
in this unpretending volume.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Now ready, 
NEW WORK ON ACIDS, ALKALIES, AND SALTS. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. thoroughly Illustrated, price 27. 14s. 


RICHARDSON AND WATTS CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


Contains, among other things, Sutpnur, Sopa, PotasH, Soar, GREASE, ALUMINIUM, LuciFER MatcHes, ARTIFICIAL 
MINERAL WATERS, SALTPETRE and NitTRE, GUNPOWDER, GUN CoTTON, and FIREWORKS, 
their Manufactures and Applications. 


Also, Vol. I. Part IV. No. 2, completing the Volume, price i0s. 
London : H. Bariuibre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





Just published, price Half-a-Guinea, 


MOZARTS PIANOFORTE 


COMPLETE. 


Edited by W. DORRELL, Esq. 
And printed from newly-engraved Plates. 
Also an Edition, with MEMOIR and PORTRAIT, bound in half morocco, gilt edges, 18s.; or in cloth, 10s., uniform 
with Boosgy & Co.’s Guinea Edition of BsrrHoveEn’s SoNaTAS. 


Boosry & Co. Holles-street, London. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Subscribers to this Library, paying Two Guineas per annum, have the use of Twelve Pieces of Music. at the time in 
Town, or Twenty Pieces in the Country, besides receiving gratuitously a Guinea Illustrated Album at Christmas, or the 
same amount in New Music. All the newest Music is added to the Library, which comprises also a complete Collection 
of the best Standard Works. 


Particulars post free, from Booszy & Co., Holles-street, London, 


SONATAS, 
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H@OENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD-STREET, AND CHARING CROSS. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Moderate Premiums. 
Unquestionable Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


ABLE GLASS, CHINA and CHANDE- 
LIERS.—J. DEFRIES & SONS have just added FIVE 
NEW SHOW ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortment in the world of these Goods of their Manufacture may 
be seen.—147, HOUNDSDITCH.—LAMPS for INDIA. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” peice from 258., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition 
1862.—The Jury ~ Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, an 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 

The Sommier ‘Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—‘‘a combination as simple as it is ingenjous.” 
=a bed as healthy as it is comfortab 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding 

Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, W M. 8. 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettea 
in Parian, Vases, and other ae in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles —OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass ea Services for 12 persons, from a 158, 
Glass Desser' 
All poy marked’ in plain pam... 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sees ond 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small an 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Pa nee r,and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton 




















* Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


bears their Trade Mark, the But’s Heap, on each 


‘ackage. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 

the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 

Their GE 0 INE and DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities 

particularly recommended for Family 
For Medicinal purposes nothing finer can be produced. 

Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 

J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 

AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 

MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassart, having subjected this Mustard to a pigeneus 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BR OPRERE, Briskians and Wentworth-street, 


ondon, 











ILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are pempesttally invited 
to inspect the Furniture made b: wf HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 
ant wood ; being manufactured by steam-power, A ey the 
est possib le quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27 rners- 
street, Oxford-street 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, — ake Fittings : 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
, cles for Home or Continental Se Ks oS AE LUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALL Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, aan v.0. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


HOCOLAT-MENTER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib. 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. a IER, Paris, and * Henrietta-street, 
vent-garden, W. -C. 
Retail—BATTY & cor 15 and 16, Finsbury-pavement, E.0. 
and all respectable Houses. 














Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 


in RY’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 
FRY’S ROCK COCOA, 
FRY’S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
FRY’S PEARL COCOA, 
FRY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, are the only English 
Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained the Prize Medal, 1962, 


ion. 
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TH R ESHER’ Ss COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. Next door to Somerset | House, Sts Strand 


[HRESHER'S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS.— 


ht and Inex wnaine Substitute for Cotton. Sold 
b THRESHER & GLENNY, Outfitters, Next Door to neon 
ouse, Strand. 


DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 

e CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.1.M. the Emperor of 
Raaia, and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlia- 





“STRAND, W.C., and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 





Guineas. G . 
Gold aed Weieien, — Lever Watches sania 
from +» 16 to 30| fro 5 to 15 
Gold Half OS Silver Halt Chrono- 
meters winding with | meter 25 
or without a or li Silver Half. ‘Chrono- 
| meter in Hunting 
Gold Hunting ‘Gia s| RP cccwiesasannsice 26 
ME ai kasckbeuseeas _ Morine Choonemeters 
r 35 
ons Senens Watches | Gold Chains, quality 16 
examined and gua | and 1sC arate, fine, 
ranteedfrom ...... 7 to 20 rom . 6 to 25 


An elegant assortment of em room Clocks of ‘the Newest 


Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61, STRAND, W.C. (adjoinin, Conti Bank), 
___and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


BEDSTEADS,1 BEDDING and FURNITURE. 

WILL ro S. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS and CHILPREN’S COTS, stands 
unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of prices. He also 
supplies Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed Hang- 
ings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and poten’ 
sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental! Iron and Brass Bed: 
in great variety, from 11. 4s. to 25/. 

Complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in Mahogany, 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. 
made by WILLIAM 5S. BU RTON, at his Manufactory, 84, 
man-street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware i in 
great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by s ointment to H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA ‘LOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his ilimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen- -ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table C utlery, Baths, Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and ians of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s- -placel; and i, Newman-yard. 


ANDLES.— THE NEW CANDLE. — 
Self-fitting. No ee Paper or Scraping required. 
PATENTED. — FIELDS’ oa ved Pate hee Snuffless 
Chamber Candle is SELE-FIT ING, Clean, Safe, Economical, 
and Burns to the End. 
Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen; Wholesale und for 
Export ad the Works, J. C.& J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lam- 
bet. Field’s celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and 
Patent Paraffine Candles, as supplied to Her Majesty's Govern- 


QGTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 


Heaton, Butter & Bayne’s New CaTALOGUE, | 
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EDSTEADS BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 

URE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

with ey ar AY Articles of BED. ROOM FURNITURE, sent 

(free by post) on oP lication to FILMER & SONS, Upholsterers, 
31, 32 and 34, BERNERS-STREET, London, W. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivall ed for — use, is one by 
all respectable ery in Sauces. anufactured o Ee oe 
e Executors of the Sole Proprietor, CHARLES COCK 
DUKE-STREET, READING ¢ al Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL OTHERS ARE Spurious Imirations. 








AUCE.—-LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
‘ d by 
“THE ONLY “GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully ogntione’ j inst worthless imita- 


tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and St Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & anne SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Ex by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLAC WE L, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Gilmen universally. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 


This deli 
















os nee. 208., 248., 308. and 36s. per dozen ; La Rose, 428.; Latour, 
: Margaux, 6b, 728. ; Chatea u Lafitte, 72s. ,848., 968 superior 
248. ; Macon, 308., 368. ; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 


728. Bennjoinis, 94 308., 368. to 548.; ‘Champagne, 363., 428, » 483., 8, 668, 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 
and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry 248. and 30s. per doz. 
— -class a besa 


ce 
Port from first-class shippe 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage 728. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy .. 608. a 728. 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 

and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Ercenes, Im mqueves Flesh and Cloth Brushes, an) 
es, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Roth Brushes search h between the divisions ot ne Teeth— 
hairs nome come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrate Ikaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 130s and 131, Oe CORD. STREET. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention nm in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 




















he use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage being worn 

round the , the uisite resisting wer is 8 supp! ed by the 

MOC-MAIN PAD an PATENT vee R, Georg Wi — 
elosenoss that i tected, and may be w 


during * sleep. A descriptive Gioular mag be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded st, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, ing sent. 
_ Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 318. 6d. e, 18. 
aX ro. me ode payable to Joun W HITE, Post-oflice, phecnatlty, 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 





containing Bighteen pages of Illustrations, i 
Windows of the highest character, also Church aaa om | 
Memorial Brasses, now publishing, 3s. 6d. post fre 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


ENEY'S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 





es to be prepared, with the most scrupulous care and 
a ®, Messrs. THOS. & WM. HENRY, Manufacturin 
Chemists, fanchester. It is sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., or, wit! 


g stoppers, at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents i in the M etropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of eacl. Bottle.—Sold in London, wholesale, by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
Churchyard ; Newbery « Sons, E. Edw ards, Butler & Crispe, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; Savory & Co. New Bond-street; Sanger, 
Oxford-street. 


D®4XES (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
they are the cheapest in the end. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, in every variety of style 
and finish. 





~~ a and Forks, best manufacture, 


DEARES—-Dia Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
‘ish Covers in sets, 188., 308., 408 , 638., 788. 


DEANE’S— wo. and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserv- 
ans, Stockpots, &c. 


-S and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
e assortment. 


DEANES—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 


DEANE’S— my and Fire-irons,in all modern and approved 
a 


DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 


DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requi- 
sites, and Culinary Utensils. 


DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong and 
serviceable. 
DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire Work, &. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in glass 
and bronze, three-light glass, from 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Paseep FUR- 
NISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE. 





IAMILY MEDICINE.—The most healthy 

Families are visited, at times, with some ailments, and at 

an i bey ed no medicine can be resorted to with more perfect con- 
— PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


Medicine es immediate relief, without the 
uighte es ops — & May be had of any Chemist. 








OUGHS, COLDS, &c.—Another testimonial 
in aarour of a, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC ee oy 
. ‘Stonebow, Lincoln :—** From wn eX- 
a in Medicines, I can safely say 7 that your 
Waters never fail to effect a mpeedy cure of the most. distress! 
—_ They are truly an invaluable Medicine.” Price 1s. 14d., 
.» 48. 6d. and 11g. Sold by all Chemists. 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
1 oar RENE yLOtENGr an Read 
opular 
— forme for sami red by |. MORSON & SON, 31, 33, 124, 
SOUTHAMPTON- RoW, Russell-square, London, W.C. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 58. and 108. each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


Sort, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
FIELDS’ eer oe por pope _— ICE SOAP 

BLETS, 4d. and 6d. h. — 
_ and Grocers pn the Kingdo’ 
but the blie whould ask f for tm of | and see that the Name YT! 
C. & J. FIELD is on each packet, box and tablet. Wholesale 
orks, B, UPyer Marsh, Lambeth 4S? 9 


Exportation, at the W 
aid ‘also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine Can 











OCKLE’S PILLS for INDIGESTION, 
J LIVER COMPLAINTS, &.—This family aperient will be 
found particularly valuable in every form of Indi gestion, “> 
torpid _ =< pameeny ow bowelei Ga. gout, ey - nattacks, el si 
ead: , and nervous si 
tf the stomach. In boxes, at 1s. Vd. 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lle. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. A.—The 

Medical Profession for thfirty yee have approved of tis 

Solution of Magnesia as the best rem «ay for Gout and en 

Disorders of every kind; and asa mild aperient it is especially 
adapted for Ladies and Children. Prepared solely by 

ee & CO., Cuemists, &c., 
NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, ‘s 
And sold bee A the World by all respectable Chemis 


= - eford & Co.” is on each Bottle, and red 
Caution.—See that “ Dinn ress Bs 
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BOOKS FOR ALL READERS, 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Novels. 
Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley. 6s. 
Westward Oh. By Charles Kingsley. 6s. 
Alton Locke. By Charles Kingsley. 4s. 6d. 
Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley, 6s. 
Yeast. By Charles Kingsley. 5s. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. 6s. 
The Heir of Redclyffe. 6s. 
Dynevor Terrace. 6s. 
The Daisy Chain. %s. 
The Trial; or, More Links of the Daisy Chain. 6s, 
The Clever Woman of the Family. 2 vols. 12s. 
Heart’s Ease. 6s. 
Hopes and Fears. 6s. 
The Young Stepmother. 6s. 
Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley. 6s. 
Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry Kingsley. 6s. 
Austin Elliot. By Henry Kingsley. 21s. 
Janet’s Home. 6s. 
The Moor Cottage. 6s. 
Artist and Craftsman. 6s. 
The Aarbergs. By Rosamond Harvey. 2vols, 21s. 
Clara Vaughan. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Married Beneath Him. By the Author of ‘ Lost 
SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 3 yols. 3is. 6d. 

The Hillyars and the Burtons. 3 vols. 
[In the press. 

The Clever Woman of the Family. By the Author 
of ‘ Heir of Redelyffe.' [In the press. 


Mies Russell’s Hobby. 2 vols. [In the press. 


Books of Poetry. 


Goblin Market, and other Poems. By Christina 
G. ROSSETTI. 2nd Edition. With Two Illustrations by 
Dante G. Rossetti. 52. 

Leonora, a Tale, and other Poems. By Georgiana, 
LADY CHATTERTON. 7s. 6d. 


My Beautiful Lady. By Thomas Woolner. 5s. 
3rd Edition. 
Poems. By A. H. Clough. With Memoir by 
F.T. PALGRAVE. 2nd Edition, 6s. 

Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles Kings- 
LEY. 3rd Edition, 5. 

The Saint’s Tragedy. By Charles Kingsley. 3rd 
Edition, 58. 








Books of Travel. 


Mr. Palgrave’s Travels in Central and Eastern 
ARABIA. 


Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1861. 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, the Caucasus, Mount a the 
Amazon, Canada, Spain, Auvergne, Fiji, the Niger, Nabloos, 
Montenegro. 8yo. 14s. 

Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1862-3. 
Palestine, France, Constantino) opie, the Cape, Poland, Para- 
guay, Sinai, Denmark, United States, Servia, New "Bruns- 
wick. S8yo. 168. 

The Maori King: an Account of our Quarrel with 
New Zealand. By J. E.GORST. 10s. 6d. 

The Competition Wallah : Letters describing our 
Indian Empire. By G.0. TREVELYAN. 92. 

By G. O. Trevelyan. [In the press. 


By Lady Duff Gordon. 


Un the press. 


Cawnpore. 
Letters from Egypt. 


Russian Poland in 1868. By the Rev.f L. M. 
ANDERSO 
Six Months in = Federal States. By Edward 


DICEY. 2vols. 128. 
Across the Carpathians, Cracow to Presburg. 


78. 6d. 
Rome in 1860. By Edward Dicey. 6s. 6d. 
The Fejee Islands in 1860-61. Described, with 
Illustrations, by Dr. SEEMANN. 14s. 


Natural History Books, 


The Great Stone-Book of Nature. 
ANSTED, F.R.S. With Mlustrations. 5s. 

Glaucus: Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 
KINGSLEY. With coloured Illustrations. 5s. 

Foot-Notes from the Page of Nature; or, First 
Forms of Vegetation. By HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. 
With Illustrations. 53. 

Lessons in Elementary Botany. By D. Oliver, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations. 48. 6d. 

The Human Hand and the Human Foot. By 
G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

The Story of a Boulder: Gleanings by a Field 
Coolest’. By A. GEIKIE, of the Geological Survey. With 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History. By 
CORNWALL SIMEON. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


By D. T. 
By Charles 





Historical Works. 


Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of Normandy and 
ENGLAND tothe Death of William Rufus. 4 vols. 21s. each. 
The Roman and the Teuton. By Charles Kingsley, 


eed of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


History of Frederick the Second, Emperor of the 
Romans. By T. L, KINGTON,M.A. 323. 

History of Federal Government. By E. A. Free- 
MAN, M.A. Vol. I. General Introduction—History of the 
Greek Federations. 21s. 





The Angel in the House. By Coventry Patmore. 
2 vols. 128. | 
| 
The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs, 
NORTON. With Vignette and Frontispiece. 3rd Edit. 5s. 
Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith. 2nd 
Edition. 5s. 
City Poems. 
A Life Drama, and other Poems. 
SMITH. 4th Edition, 28. 6d. 
Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland. 
ALLINGHAM. Feap. 8vo. 72. 


Justin Martyr, and other Poems. By Archbishop 
TRENCH. ‘5th Edition, 58. 


Dante’s Comedy : The Hell. Translated by W. M. 
ROSSETTI. 58. 


Spring Songs. By a West Highlander. 


Illustration by Gourlay Steele. 1s. 6d 


Beiets and Songs of Brittany. By Tom Taylor. 


By Alexander Smith. 5s. 
By Alexander 


By William 


With 


The. Globe Edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 


History of Ancient Philosophy. By W. Archer 
BUTLER, M.A. 2 vols. 258. 

Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 328. 

History of British India. By J. M. Ludlow. 
2 vols. 98. 

The Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion 
with the Political, Historical, — aps — of his 
Time. By DAVID MASSON, LL.D 

Pictures of Old England. By Dr. “Pauli. 
lated by E. C, Otté. 88. 6d. 

Words and Places: Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rey. ISAAC 
TAYLOR. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 

History of the Christian Church during the Middle 
AGES and the REFORMATION. By ARCHDEACON 
HARDWICK. 2 vols. 2s. 

History of Christian Missions during the Middle 
AGES. By G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Trans- 








WORKS. In one compact volume, royal feap. 8vo. bes autifully 
printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth. 2nd Edi- 
tion of 20,000 copies. 6d 


History of Christian Names. By the Author of 
* The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols. 21s. 








MACMILLAN & CO. London and Cambridge. 


Biographies, &c. 

William Blake, the Artist. By Alexander Gil. 
CHRIST. With numerous Illustrations from Blake's Designs, 
| et. Fac-similes of his * Studies of the Book 
of Job.’ 2 vols, 32s. 

Edward Forbes, 
WILSON, M.D. F.R.S 

Rev. John Clay, in Chaplain of Preston Gaol. 
By the Rev. W. L. CLA 

M. de Tocqueville: 
2 vols, 

George Wilson, Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

George Wagner, of Brighton. By the Rev. J. N. 
SIMPKINSON, M.A. 5s. 


Robert Story, of Roseneath. By the Rev. R. H. 
STORY. 7s. 62. 


4 Naturalist. By George 
14s 


Life and Correspondence: 


Remains of Mrs. Richard Trench: Selections from 
her Journals. Edited by the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
3. 


R. A. Vaughan, Author of ‘Hours with the 
Mystics.’ 5s. 

Stories of Banks and Bankers, 
MARTIN. 33. 6d. 


By Frederick 


The Golden Treasury Series. 


Uniformly printed in 18mo,with Vignette Titles by T. WOOLNER, 
W. HOLMAN HUNT, J. NOEL PATON, B.S.A., R. FAR- 
REN, &c. Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. each volume: 
morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. each volume. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of all Lands and all 
TIMES. Gathered and narrated anew by the Author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe. 

The Bundey Book of Poetry for the Young. 
Selec’ and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, Author of 
? a for Little Children.’ 


The Book of Praise from the Best English Hymn- 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged by ROUNDELL 
PALMER. New Edition in the Press. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
LYRICAL POEMS in_ the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and Arranged by F. T, PALG 


The Children’s Garland from re = Poets. 
Selected and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 


The Ballad Book: a Collection of the Choicest 
Bee Dulés. Selected and Arranged by WILLIAM 


The Fairy Book: the Best Popular Fairy Stories. 


Selected and rendered anew by the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 


The Jest-Book: the Choicest Anecdotes and 
Sayings. Selected and Arranged by MARK LEMON. 


The Poems of Robert Burns. Edited, with Pre- 
fatory Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. 


Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 
With Notes and Glossarial Index, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 


Essays. 
Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold. Royal 


fcap. cloth, 6s. 


Miscellanies. 
123, Containin; 


By Charles Kingsley, M.A. 2 vols. 
RALEIGH TENN YSON— ALEXANDER 


SMITH—SHELLEY and BYRON—BURNS—FROUDE 
HISTORY — ‘A MAD WORLD — CHALK STREAM 
STUDIES, &c. 

Essays. By George Brimley, edited by W. G. 


CLARK. 2nd Edition, 5s. 


Essays, Biographical and Critical: chiefly on the 
English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, LL.D. 12s. 6d. 


The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By 
W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S., Ms aster of og Ae — 
Cambridge. Vol. I. 78. 6d. ; Vol. II. 68. 6d.; Vol. 


The Republic of Plato, translated by D. J. Vaughan 
and J. Ll. DAVIES. ond Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Religio Chemici. By George Wilson, M.D. 83. 6d. 
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Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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